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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


T is clear that the Federal accounts have as usual exag- 
gerated the results of the victory obtained over General 
Bragg. Although the army under that commander has 
suffered severe loss, it does not seem to have become demo- 
ralised, or even incapable of making head against the 
Northern forces. General Grant has not been able to follow 
up his advantage by completing its destruction, but has, on 
the contrary, closed the campaign for the year, so far as he 
is concerned. At the same time there is no doubt that the 
Federal general has gained considerably in a strategic point 
of view by forcing his antagonist to a retreat which has 
separated him from Longstreet. The latter commander has 
not yet raised the siege of Knoxville, but it is not likely 
that he can persist much longer in renewing attacks 
which are said to have been hitherto unattended with 
success. Although it is.asserted that be had been rein- 
forced, he can be in no position to deal at once with the 
army of Burnside and the forces which are ee cat 
under General Foster from Cumberland Gap, and under 
General Sherman from Chattanooga. On the other hand, 
General Meade has once more been obliged to fall back 
towards Washington. His wary antagonist, after retiring 
gradually to the Mine-run Valley, was there found so 
strongly posted that the Federal generals dared not venture 
an attack. This abortive termination of a movement from 
which so much was expected, has evidently caused the 
greatest disappointment in the North; and has led as ustal 
to an immediate outcry for the dismissal of the unsuccessful 
general. It is even rumoured that the army of the Potomac 
will advance again under another leader, but the state of 
the weather is almost certain to prevent such a step, even if 
a general can be found to work out the strategy of the 
Washington War-office. We do not anticipate that there 
will be any more fighting of importance in Virginia during 
the present year. 


If we may believe the statement of a Frankfort journal, 
whose authority is entitled to some respect, the Emperor of 
France has not quite given up the hope of assembling some 
kind of Congress to debate some undefined questions. It is 
admitted, indeed, that the refusal of England has frustrated 
the original project. Paris cannot be gratified by witnessing 
a meeting of the Sovereigns of Europe, or their representa- 
tives, charged with the duty and intrusted with the power 
of settling all the thorny questions which are or may be on 
the diplomatic tapis. But, although a conclave vested with 
such plenary authority cannot be called together, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys is said to think it useful that such Governments as 
choose should debate amongst themselves any questions 
“ which, if left to chance. cireumstances, might conduct to 








the most fatal complications.” It is added, that several 
Governments have accorded a favourable reception to this 
proposition. Of course, until we have some more definite 
information on the subject, it is impossible to pronounce a 
decided opinion on this modified scheme. But it is certainly 
difficult to see how the discussions of a few Powers, in the 
absence of the rest, could settle, or even tend to the solu- 
tion of any questions whatever. From the letters which 
have already appeared in answer to Louis Napoleon’s first 
invitation, it is obvious that none of the great States are 
disposed to deliberate upon the matters which most vitally 
affect them, with their equals or rivals. If they are 
unwilling to submit to the interference of a body which 
might really claim to represent Europe, they would be still 
less willing to tolerate the meddling of a mere Rump Congress, 
No decision of any importance could emanate from such an 
assembly, the purposeless talk of whose members would soon 
render it a general laughing-stock. It is possible that the 
Foreign Minister of France may deem it desirable to cover 
the total failure of his master’s grand scheme by some such 
despatch as we have been referring to, but we cannot 
believe that he seriously contemplates a step which could by 
no possibility lead to any practical result. 


In the meantime, those domestic difficulties which the 
Emperor, no doubt, thought to ward off by fixing the atten- 
tion of France on a European Congress, seem to ba thicken- 
ing around him. France is awakening from the long sleep 
of the last ten years. Frenchmen are at last showing, by 
unmistakeable signs, that they are becoming impatient of 
their chains. In spite of the most strenuous and un- 
scrupulous exertions of the Government officials, M. Pelletan 
has been returned for the ninth district of the Seine by a 
considerably larger majority than the Opposition candidate 
obtained in June last. The Dijon election has terminated in 
a similar manner. The debate upon the address in the 
Senate has been marked by a display of hostility in quarters 
where the Imperial Government had hitherto found almost 
unbounded servility. "We may have our own opinion as to 
the motives of M. de Laguerronniére in denouncing the 
mode in which recent elections have been conducted, in pro- 
testing against the restrictions imposed upon the press, and 
in advocating a relaxation of the existing system of admini- 
strative centralization. But he would certainly not have 
uttered such sentiments had he been doubtful of their geaeral 
acceptance. M. de Boissy, who generally throws all his 
vigour into a diatribe against England, has on this occasion 
turned the fiery current of his eloquence against an enemy 
nearer home. He also is indignant at the way in which 
universal suffrage has been manipulated in the interest of 
official catididates. Amongst the chosen councillors of the 
Emperor he finds “ ill-omened and ‘pestiferous persons.” He 
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clamours for the return of the French army from Mexico ; 
declaims against the cast-iron immobility, “rigid as the 
grave,” to which his country is reduced ; and yearns after a 
“ vitality at home,” for which he finds no compensation in a 
restless policy abroad. This language, in the decorous and 
carefully-selected Senate, from one who has certainly no 
Republican, or even Liberal, proclivities, has naturally pro- 
duced a considerable sensation in Paris. If such sentiments 
are heard, as they were, with approval in the Senate, what 
may not be expected in the impending debates of the Corps 
Législatif ? Thiers and Jules Favre will hardly deal more 
delicately than the Marquis de Boissy with the Imperial 
administration and policy. 

Within a very few days the German troops charged with the 
levy of Federal execution will enter Holstein. It is not 
likely that this measure will be forcibly opposed by Den- 
mark, or that it will serve as a signal for immediate hos- 
tilities. But it is impossible not to feel grave apprehensions 
as to the ultimate consequences of such a step, when the 
Prime Minister of Prussia hardly conceals the intention of 
the German powers to seize the first opportunity of getting 
rid of their obligations under the treaty of 1852. IPfthey so 
choose, they may easily make their position in Holstein the 
means of compelling Denmark to fight, or to surrender the 
two duchies. Nor is it by any means certain that some such 
mode will not be adopted of attaining the great object of 
Teutonic ambition and greed. It is possible that Denmark 
may be advised to consult her safety by withdrawing the 
constitution under which Schleswig is incorporated with the 
monarchy. But although peace may for a time be procured 
by this means, it will we fear be at best but a treacherous 
truce. The Germans are too strongly bent on aggression 
not to find an opportunity of breaking through any arrange- 
ment which does not put them in possession of their coveted 
prey—the port of Kiel. 


THE LONDON 





The news received from New Zealand during the past | 


of our war with the Maories. It is clear that insurrection 
is spreading amongst the natives of the northern island ; and 
although some tribes still profess to be faithful to our rule 
there is every reason to doubt their loyalty. 
date of the departure of the last mail there had been 


Up to the | 


numerous encounters between parties of the natives and | 


detachments of our troops. But General Cameron had not 
hitherto felt himself in a position to assault the great 
Maori stronghold of Meremere, although he was making 
preparations with that view. It was, however, considered 


doubtful whether the enemy would await his attack, for the | 


natives still adhere to the tactics which they have followed 
with so much success on former occasions. Their plan is 
not to fight pitched battles, but to tire out our troops by 
rapid marches and secret retreats. Until we have organized 
flying columns suitable for operations in the bush we shall 
not succeed in bringing on a decisive engagement. That 
Englishmen can be successfully trained to beat savages even 
at this kind of warfare was proved by Sir H. Smith in the 
Kaffir war. We have no fear of ultimate success, but we 
must prepare ourselves for protracted operations. 


Even in the north of England the spirit of Mr. Cobden’s 
and Mr. Bright's recent speeches at Rochdale appears to meet 
with but little sympathy. If there be any district which 
has an historical claim to represent the best and soundest 
part of the Liberal party it is the West Riding of York- 
shire. For generations, indeed for centuries, the popular 
cause has found there its staunchest supporters ; and men 
of all ranks have fought together in the great conflicts by 
which it has been upheld. If we may judge by the speeches 
delivered at the recent dinner of the Liberal Registration 
Society at Leeds, the West Riding men are by no means 
disposed to encourage any attempt to promote reform by 
setting class against class. The meeting was one of an 
unusually influential character, and was attended by many 
of the leading representatives both of the landed and manu- 
facturing interest. But, although there was no lack of earnest- 
ness or emphasis in the advocacy of Liberal principles, they 
listened with more than tolerance toan eloquent panegyricupon 
the House of Lords by Mr. Edward Baines. They recognised 
frankly as the great impediment to the passage of a Reform 
Bill the indisposition of the middle classes tosee political power 
transferred from their hands to those of the classes below 
them. And although Sir Francis Crossley met with some 
opposition, he appears to have commanded general assent, 
when he asserted that such speeches as those recently 
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delivered at Rochdale had done more to retard Reform than 
to promote it. The konourable baronet, whose just pride 
it is that he has himself sprung from the working classes, 
pointed out the absurdity of representing that they had 
been injured and oppressed by those who have the vote at 
present ; and contended strenuously that if the franchise 
was to be extended, this must be done by persuading and 
not by frightening its present holders. It is needless to 
say that nobody here hinted at the desirableness of creating 
a peasant proprietary, or professed to believe that the poor 
in England are worse off than the corresponding class 
in Continental countries. Such inflammatory topics are 
evidently not to the taste of the practical Yorkshiremen. 
Their notions of “ progress” are not those of the leaders of 
the so-called Manchester school. They respect the insti- 
tutions which they have done much to mould; and they 
are too thoroughly English to look forward with pleasure to 
that Americanization of their country which is the cherished 
dream of the Rochdale agitators. 








THE NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER AND HIS 
APOLOGISTS. 


Ir is more than two lustres ago since a Secretary of State, who 
certainly did not then possess the favour of the 7'imes, enunciated 
as a principle for the foreign policy of England what has since 
become proverbial as the “ civis Romanus sum” doctrine. We are 
not intending to discuss that doctrine now. Probably, in the 
application which was made of it, it was more consistent with an 
aggressive than with a peaceful policy—+ more suitable for 
domineering Rome than for commercial England. But, however 
this may be, its expression flattered at once the patriotism and the 
vanity of Englishmen, and certainly did not diminish the popularity 
of its author. Time has rolled on, and that Foreign Secretary has 
now for a long time been Prime Minister with a more general 


week leaves little room for any hope of a speedy termination | acquiescence than any statesman since the days of Pitt; and, 


amongst other great responsibilities, there has devolved on him the 
duty of appointing to a greater number of high ezcleviastical offices 
than has fallen to the lot of any Minister since the Revolution, 
On the whole, the appointments which he has made have given 
satisfaction and increased the strength of his Ministry. They have 
indeed been sneered at in the Saturday Review, but then the 
writers in that periodical could not be expected to know that Drs. 
Tait, Baring, and Waldegrave were men of acknowledged learning 
and high academical reputation. They have been condemned also 
by all those Romanizing Churchmen who wish to “ eliminate Pro- 
testantism” from the Church of England, and therefore consider 
faithfulness to the doctrines of the Reformers a disqualification 
for office in the Reformed Church. We confess to have thought 
ourselves that a connection with the Whig aristocracy has had too 
much weight attached to it in the choice of bishops and deams. 
But, certainly, no man has been promoted who was not of high 
character and sound Christian faith, and we believe that on 
whole, the Church has been strengthened by the selection whieh 
Lord Palmerston has made of men to occupy her influential posts, 
At length, however, a nomination has been ventured on which, with 
much to recommend, with somewhat, perhaps, in the Court favour 
enjoyed by its object to make it almost unavoidable, is yet 
open to grave objection, and has excited a very wide-spread 
feeling of alarm. This feeling has found expression at once 
courteous and faithful, at once moderate and decided, in a protest 
from one of the most learned and respected of the clergy of the 
Church, and one, moreover, whose position with reference to the 
appointment entitled, and indeed required him to speak. We refer, 
of course, to the nomination of Dr. Stanley to the deanery of 
Westminster, and to the remarks upon his appointment which 
have been published by the Canon in residenee, the Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth. Some answer to this protest coul@ not be avoided, 
and accordingly the Times has rushed to thé rescue with } 
the zeal with which, changing with the timés, it does now 
favour Lord Palmerston, and defend his every act, often as! it 
would seem from official inspiration. We sincerely trust that such 
has not been the source of the article in defence of this late 
appointment. For if it has been, then we shall be obliged to belidve 
that the Premier has again gone to old Rome for his principles of 
administration, and has adopted the well-known formula which 
made all the religions of the old world to be regarded “ by the 
philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.” In the article to which we refer the principle is broadly 
laid down, that “ we may dismiss altogether from consideration 
opinions to which objections are taken.” And, again, that whilst 
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“the matter rests entirely on the responsibility of the Government,” 


£é 


*“ Lord Palmerston and his colleagues are much too practical and 

far too busy to perplex themselves with the estimation of disputed 

points of theology.” If this be not saying that in the estimation 

of such philosophers as Lord Palmerston and the writer in the 
Times “ all religions are equally false,” it is at least saying that it 
is of no consequence at all which of themis true. But this is not 

all. it is, moreover, laid down with the single very elastic limita- 
tion that the opinions be “reasonable,” that amy party which 
can obtain any considerable following have “a right to expect 
that their opinions will be recognized in appointments in the 
Church,” that “it is incwmbent on the dispensers of 
patronage not to refuse it to them,” that “it cannot be 
doubted that the Government” “have been guided in their 
decision by such considerations,” and that what Dr. Stanley’s 
appointment proves is (not that the Government believe his pecu- 
liar opinions to be true, or consistent with the doctrines of the 
Church, but) that ‘they are convinced that his opinions are already 
those of a large and important party in the nation.” That is to 
say, “all religions are equally useful” in the eyes of the statesman. 
He has only to be convinced that a number of people entertain 
certain opinions, and he is bound to countenance them. We will 
not do the Government the injustice of believing that these state- 
ments rightly represent their principles of action. If they were 
once to avow them, we do not hesitate to say that, in the present 
state of interest in ecclesiastical matters, a storm would be raised 
which would quickly drive them from the helm, and replace them 
by men in whom the nation could have confidence that they pos- 
sessed some definite opinions and honest principles. Englishmen 
will submit to be governed by men whose opinions are considered 
erroneous by never so important a minority of their number, but 
they will never consent that the principles of Government, either 
in the State, or much less in the Church, shall be “right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, are considerations to be disregarded.” 

We think it due to the truthful character of our countrymen 
that we should thus indignantly protest against the defence which 
has been set up for the appointment of Dr. Stanley, a defence 
which, indeed, it is said would not reach to a justification of 
appointing “‘ Bishop Colenso Archbishop of Canterbury,” but which 
certainly, in our view, would (if it were sound) justify the nomina- 
tion of that prelate to an English diocese, or the appointment to 
high office in the English Church of any Neologian or Deist who 
could by any means establish himself in its priesthood. Nay, even 
Pantheism, not to say Atheism, has a large following in England. 
Why, then, has it not “a right” to be represented in England’s 
hierarchy ¢ 

But as we demur to identify Lord Palmerston with the 
Erastianism which his too candid advocate has ascribed to him; 
so also we do not intend to fix on Dr. Stanley the opprobrium of 
being thus defended. We believe that he has great qualities and 
great powers of usefulness; and we are far more desirous of 
heping for their healthy development in his new office, than 
to give way to the fears concerning the direction in which his 
influence may tend, for which we cannot conceal from ourselves 
there is too much ground. 

The state of the case is really this. Dr. Stanley is a man 
whe, we should suppose, has not a personal enemy in the 
world. No one can read his writings and doubt his personal 
piety, his love for Christ, or his high-toned morality. By his 
“Life of Dr. Arnold” and his “Sinai and Palestine” he has 
laid the Church and the country under great obligations. All 
acknowledge the grace and the charm of his style. Few, we 
imagine, fuil to derive in some respects profit from reading his 
publications. But yet, on the other hand, there is often left on 
the mird of his readers an atmosphere of doubt, a suspicion that 
he himself entertains still deeper doubts than he has expressed. In 
particular, there are many passages in his writings, and a general 
tone running through them all, which inevitably engender in the 
mind a question whether he himself believes in the fundamental 
Christian doctrines of the Atonement, the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, and others which might be mentioned. Add to this 
that he is the apologist of “ Essays and Reviews,” the intimate 
friend and ally of Professor Jowett, and the idol of the Neologian 
party in the country, and that he has lately advocated (if we rightly 
understood him) the abolition of all subscription to creeds, articles, 
and liturgies in the Chureh of England. And it cannot fail but 
that those who wish best coffcerning him are yet very fearful that 
his promotion will be a great encouragement to latitudinarian 
opinions, and that his influence will be for evil and not for good in 
the Church. Their regard and respect for him would lead them 
to keep silence concerning these fears if it were not that his posi- 
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tion at Court, soon to be even strengthened by his approaching 
marriage, is such as to make hic influence, whether for good or eval, 
very great indeed, and to render it probable that unless publie 
opinion forbids he may yet be advanced to higher positions still- 
Under these circumstances we welcome Dr. Wordsworth’s protest, 
and the more so because of the practical test to which he puts the 
question, after reciting the strong declarations of belier in the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church, and submission to the 
authority of Sacred Scripture, which Dr. Stanley will have to make 
before he can be admitted as Dean of Westminster. Dr. Words- 
worth proceeds :— 





“If Dr. Stanley is admitted to the place of Dean in this church, it 
will be upon these terms. He will make these subscriptions with his 
own hand. He will bind himself by that solemn oath to which I have 
referred. He will be subject to the laws and statutes of the ancient 
foundation. He will make these public declarations in the presence of 
Almighty God and of His people. There may be—I fear there are— 
some passages in his writings which, to many minds at least, seem to 
be at variance with some of these solemn engagements. Many extracts 
have been made from them and published by others to the world 
which appear to be scarcely reconcileable with the received doctrines 
of the Church of England in her Articles and her Book of Coamon 
Prayer. But Christian charity ‘ believeth all things and hopeth all 
| things.’ He is doubtless aware of the solemn engagements by which 
| he is about to bind himself before his admission. He cannot be 
| ignorant of the solemn profession of faith which he will be required to 
make. He will be received in the church ot Westminster on the faith 
| of those engagements and professions. He will not be received on the 
| ground of his own writings, but he will be admitted on his publicly 
| declared assent and consent tothe formularies, and on his sub-cription 
| to the Articles, of the Church of England; and that assent and 
| 
| 
} 
| 


consent may, we would fain believe, be charitably construed into a 
public retractation and recantation of whatever in his writings can be 
shown by fair and reasonable demonstration to be at variance with 
those formularies and Articles of the Church.” 
| We cannot quite adopt the last sentence in this extract. But 
we remember that Dr. Stanley has himself lately argued that 
| however past subscriptions may have been made in a “ liberal” 
sense, they can no lenger be repeated without real belief. We 
| have a thorough confidence in his strict and unimpeachable moral 
honesty. We have no fear of his adopting the doctrine of 
Mr. E. P. Arnold in his letter to the Times, that because a 
| certain latitude in minor matters has been admitted in sub- 
scription, therefore honest subscription may be consistent with 
dissent from important parts of the Articles and Prayer-book. 
We shall be prepared to receive his deliberate subscrip- 
tion (if he makes it), not as a “retractation or recantation” of 
anything which he has written, but as his own commentary on his 
| own doctrine, as a declaration that, however he may have been 
| misunderstood or however dubious some expressions in his 
writings may have seemed, he is a sincere believer in what he 
must know to be the fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
England. Let us be but persuaded of this, and we can allow for 
the widest range of that variety of opimion.on many guestions 
which is wisely permitted in the Church, and shall hail with the 
warmest sympathy the effects which we do not doubt Dr. Stanley 
will make to leaven with the salt of earnest religion these higher 
strata of society amongst which his lot is cast. 





| 
| 





MR. COBDEN AND THE PRESS. 
Mr. Coren is a great man and an honest man, but in his first 
| letter to the 7'imes he committed a grave folly, and in his second 
| letter to Mr. Delane he has not repaired it. After the manner of 
Irish rowdies in New York, he attempts to revenge an affront 
offered to his friend, by entering the Times office and eudgelling 
the editor in his private room. We ave not going, like the frogs ef 
Aristophanes, to gather round and croak over Mr. Cobden when he 
finds himself in somewhat muddy water. We still think him a 
man who has done a great deal for the country, and whe, with less 
faults of training and of temper, might be one of the leading states- 
men, as he is one of the leading thinkers of the day. ‘There are, 
however, limits within which the most eminent controversialist 
must be willing to confine himself, if he wishes to be heard at all. 
Private and personal abuse of the editor of a paper is no answer to 
the bad arguments of even the most inconclusive leading article. 
Mr. Cobden no sooner opens his mouth, than" he puts himself out 
of court. The Zimes may be wrong in assuming that Mr, Bright's 
language, interpreted by the ordinary laws of grammar, means 
naturally that the lands of the rich are to be divided among the 
poor. ‘This was not what Mr. Bright really meant, and it 
is to be hoped that, warned by what has taken place, he will 
be careful, when he next addresses a mob, to be less rhetorical and 
more distinct. But Mr. Cobden’s demeanour on this occasion, what- 
| ever the merits of the question, is most improper. He simply defends 
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his client by insulting the counsel on the other side. “ Here we 
have,” he pleasantly remarks in his letter to Mr. Delane, “an exhi- 
bition of those qualities of mind which characterize the editorial 
management of the 7'imes—of that arrogant self-complacency, that 
logical incoherence, and that moral bewilderment which a too-long 
career of impunity and irresponsibility could alone engender.” 
These are strong words. In employing thei to a private gentle- 
man Mr. Cobden flings aside the conventional restraints of his 
generation. In the heat of the moment he is either going back to 
the days of Cobbett or travelling forward to the days of universal 
Yankeedom. As long as an anonymous press is an English insti- 
tution so long will such behaviour be reprobated by the good sense 
of educated English people. What would become of free discussion 
if, every time leading politicians were discussed more freely than 
they liked, they were privileged to lift the tapestry that conceals 
the machinery of the journal from public gaze, and to hiss “ cut- 
throat,” “ruffian,” “ villain,” into an astonished writer’s ear ? 


Mr. Cobden accounts for the delay that intervened between the 
original attack upon Mr. Bright’s speech and his communication in 
reply, by stating that he never reads the Z'imes. Beyond the sacred 
threshold of his house that offending journal never passes, and Mr. 
Bright’s roof, as far as the Times is concerned, seems to be even 
more immaculate. The confession was not worth making. It cer- 
tainly clears up a minor point in the discussion ; but it as certainly 
invites a trenchant criticism upon Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright in 
return. The fault that vitiates their whole political career is, that 
they will not take the trouble to understand the opinions and the 
ideas of thegoverning classes of this country. They dwell inan atmo- 
sphere of their own, as remote from that of more moderate Liberals 
as Egypt from the land of Goshen. That they should never read 
the Times is a part and parcel of this self-imposed isolation. They 
might as well say that they never listened to the debates 
in the House of Commons. Great statesmen in general 
are not so infatuated as to neglect the ordinary means 
of arriving at the drift and current of public opinion. Most 
of them make it part of their business to learn which 
way the breeze sets, even in the corners and bye-paths 
of society ; far more from which quarter the wind blows that every 
morning ruffles the breakfast tables of the upper hundred thousand. 
Does Mr. Cobden think Sir Robert Peel would ever have boasted 
that he did not read the Times? If Cavour had been an English- 
man, would he ever have been caught in so strange a profession 
of weakness? Does Mr. Cobden imagine the French Emperor 
does not know better than to confine his studies to those virtuous 
publications in which Mr. Cobden avowedly delights? Statesmen 
of the mark of a Peel, a Cavour, and a Napoleon, are not so rash 
or so hot tempered. No wonder Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden are 
impracticable in Parliament and out of it. No wonder they 
stand aloof and take so little part in the administration of the 
country. They are proud of not knowing what a journal says which 
represents pretty accurately both the foibles and the virtues of 
English people at large. Like the Jewish prophets, they prefer 
retiring into the lonely grandeur of a wilderness of their own, 
where, in company with a knot of politicul anchorites, they gird 
their loins with the roughest camel’s hair, and feed upon the 
sacred honey of the Nonconformist, and the wild locusts of the 
Morning Star. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, with natural warmth, has written to the 
Daily News to denounce the conduct of that member of an Oxford 
Common Room, who-chose very needlessly to fling in Mr. Cobden’s 
face a conversation which took place over a private dinner-table 
some seven years ago. Mr. Goldwin Smith is an accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, and we have no wish to shield the social 
culprit in question from his lash. But the Oxford eavesdropper is 
only doing on a mean scale what Mr. Cobden claims the right to 
do at his discretion in an ostentatious way. The ,eavesdropper, 
glad perhaps to see a considerable politician in the wrong, and 
anxious to fix him still more thoroughly, violates the decencies of 
society by retailing something anonymously, which, unless he lies, 
he was once lucky enough to hear Mr. Cobden say over his wine. 
Mr. Cobden, in order to take vengeance on the Times, proposes to 
follow the editor of the Times into private, and to force an 
explanation from him even in the drawing-room. Both Mr. 
Cobden and the eavesdropper are in the same boat, only at different 
ends of it, the eavesdropper, as far as social delicacy goes, being 
apparently a steerage passenger. What is Mr. Cobden doing 
himself but trampling down the barrier that separates public 
and private matters? It is a conventional rule—which public 
opinion approves and public advantage requires—that the editor 
of a paper has a right to be sheltered from intrusion. If anybody 
isaggrieved maliciously he has remedies enough. In these days of free 











discussion it is pure nonsense to say that a journal is irresponsible. 
In the first place, it is always responsible to the law. In the 
second place, it is responsible to the public also for its conduct in 
matters that law does not touch—and it cannot afford, for the sake 
of its circulation, to be detected in a dishonourable trick, or an 
act of tyranny. More sensitive instruments than any which are 
to be found even in Mr. Cobden’s quick temper, measure the exact 
rise and fall in the public estimation of a newspaper's character. 
The thermometer itself is not a more delicate register than the 
publisher’s returns. Prove in public that a paper has lied, and 
you will inflict a severer punishment on it than if you sentenced 
the writer of the falsehood to penal servitude for years. This is 
the reason why, in general estimation, newspapers are held to be 
responsible enough ; and the additional guarantee to be gained by 
compelling the managers of the press to sit with their private doors 
open to the mob, is poor in comparison with the drawbacks that 
would follow the adoption of such atheory. We should not be far 
wrong in saying that the very way to make the Times what 
Mr. Cobden asserts that it already is, would be to expose its con- 
ductors to the personal virulence of each victim of salutary and 
severe criticism. 








THE WIGWELL GRANGE MURDER. 


In spite of the maxims of a sentimental medical psychology, 
George Victor Townley, the man who stabbed a girl in the throat 
and laid her dead body at the feet of her aged grandfather, is held 
accountable for this cruel murder. As this deed was done almost 
under the eyes of witnesses, and as he not only avowed, but affected 
to justify it, there was no way of saving him from the punishment 
of such enormous guilt except by setting up the plea of insanity as 
a speculative defence. The only positive ground upon which a case 
for his acquittal could be founded, was the circumstance that 
several of his mother’s kindred were, at some time or other, 
afflicted with mental disease. The presumption of an hereditary 
taint in his blood, predisposing him to some form of madness, 
would have gone far to support any opinion of his actual insanity 
that might have been formed upon the evidence of symptoms of 
that condition, either at the time of this murder or at any time in 
his life. But where no such symptoms appeared, it was impossible 
to rely upon the argument that a man was probably mad because, 
if he were mad, his madness would probably be derived from the 
same origin as that of a great aunt, or of the children of a great 
uncle, who were mad before him. Suppose, for instance, that it 
were proposed to pass a Regency Act, in case of the succession of 
the Prince of Wales, upon no other ground than that George IIE, 
at one period of his life, suffered under mental derangement. If 
the Prince had unhappily betrayed any positive symptoms of that 
disorder, the history of his great grandfather might be admitted to 
confirm the inference from those symptoms ; but it could not, im 
their absence, be made substantive evidence of the condition of the 
Prince himself. Moreover, the statements of Miss Marsden and 
Mrs. Townley, with regard to former cases of insanity in their 
family, fail to supply the required links of connection between 
those cases and that of the accused. We are not informed whether 
he partook, in any other respect, of the temperament of those of 
his maternal relatives. The chances are equal that he may havé 
inherited a sound constitution from his father’s side. Nor do we 
learn what was the kind of insanity with which they were afflicted, 
Many different species of mania, of dementia, of idiocy, of 
emotional and delusional insanity, are described in every treatise 
upon the subject. It may well be, that the insanity of those 
persons was of a character wholly incompatible with what we 
know of the conduct and habits of the accused, or with what we 
do not know of his physical constitution. The witnesses upon thi 
part of the case were his own mother and his aunt. It would have 
seemed harsh to scrutinize too closely the matters to which they 
deposed. It was a strange and terrible thing for a mother té 
have to stand ina public court, and there to say, in exculpation of 
her own son from this dreadful crime, that the marriage of whieh 
he is the offspring was objected to, as she believed, upon the 
ground that she might give birth toa madman. But our judgment 
upon the facts before us must not be swayed by our sympathy} 
and we must take the evidence of the mother, the aunt, the sister 
and the friends, strictly at its judicial value. ¢ 

It is plain that we cannot lay much stress upon the antecedent 
possibility of an inherited disposition to madness, until it bé 
shown that his behaviour, and the signs of his condition, are 6F 
were those of an insane person. And we certainly cannot allow 
the & priors argument of insanity from the nature of the crime 
itself. For, though it is commonly assumed by coroners’ juries 
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that every suicide must be insane, it has not been usual to find this 
verdict in every case where a disappointed “lover” has killed the 
woman who discarded him. The resentment of jealousy and 
offended pride may take, as we often see, the form of a murderous 
malignity against the very person who is the object of an amorous 
passion. This turn of the revengeful spirit may be compatible 
with a clear understanding, and with sufficient power of self-control 
to preserve a moral responsibility for the act of which it is the 
motive; though it is a proof of much depravity, of extreme 
selfishness, and corruption of heart. In spite of the tender cant of 
romantic poets and novelists in every age, what is called “love,” or 
a man’s desire to appropriate a woman for the pleasure and orna- 
ment of his life, is not necessarily a generous or benevolent 
affection ; and it is very capable of being turned into malice when 
its gratification is denied. This is the most obvious theory of the 
motive of George Townley’s crime. That crime is one which has 
been frequently committed, under very similar circumstances, by 
persons who were not therefore supposed to be insane. 


This being the ordinary character of such an act, we have next | 
| wilful wrong; when the heart is hardened, the affections are 


to observe whether it was in Townley’s case preceded or accompanied 
by any signs of an exceptional state of mind. It seems to us, that 
the account given by his mother, and by Mr. Arrowsmith, of his 
demeanour for some days before he went to kill Miss Goodwin, 


does not show anything of the sort. On Saturday, August 16th, | 


he got a letter from that young lady, which caused him great dis- 
tress. He kept all night weeping and walking up and down the 
room, alternately depressed and agitated in feeling ; but though 
Mr. Arrowsmith did not think it safe to leave him in that state, 
we do not hear that his talk betrayed any mental aberration, or 
that he threatened either his own life or that of any other person. 
On the Sunday and Monday he remained, as we might expect, in 
a state of physical exhaustion, as he would scarcely take any food, 
and his mother noticed some nervous twitchings of his hands and 
feet. These are but the ordinary features of that condition which 
follows a prolonged outburst of passionate grief. The majority of 
women, and not a few sensitive and excitable men, undergo this 
amount of disturbance upon many painful occasions of their lives, 
They mourn, they rage, they refuse to be comforted ; they wake, and 
weep, and fast, until their bodily energies lie prostrate, and slumber 
at length brings them relief. It is, however, a matter of proverbial 
observation that the persons in whom grief takes this violent form 
of expression are not the persons most likely to suffer a permanent 
derangement of mind from its effects. A copious shedding of tears 
for several hours together is rather a contrivance of nature to pre- 
vent a fit of passion from injuring the brain. 

We are next told that, on Tuesday morning, he had so far 
recovered as to be able to go out and givea French lesson. On 
Thursday, when he was visiting Mr. Arrowsmith, at Bolton, his 
mother sent for him to return alone to Manchester ; and on Fri- 
day she allowed him to go to Derby, where he was to have founda 
note from Miss Goodwin. It is, therefore, quite-plain that they did 
not suspect him to be insane, or they would have kept a closer 
watch over him. The letters which he wrote to Miss Goodwin 
on the Sunday, Monday, and Wednesday are sensibly and 
soberly composed. Though he tells her that he is “ ill and terribly 
cut up,” with the prospect of seeing her for the last time, “ and 
God knows what misery it gives me to say so,” he adds coolly 
enough, “I have sufficient savoir vivre not to make a bother 
about what cannot be helped.” He speaks of his own prospects, 
having “had a singular run of good and bad luck lately, and an 
offer to leave England.” He does not wish to be the cause of any 
row between her and her grandpapa, but he will meet her to 
know what her wishes really are, and then he will not be the 





ful confession is to be expected from him. We are inclined to 
think that he went to that interview with the not unreasonable 
hope of persuading her to disregard her friends’ objection to his 
suit, if not to forego her own preference for “ the clergyman,” whom 
he had heard of as a rival. Failing in this attempt, which was not 
the attempt of a madman, to dispel what he called the “ unneces- 
sary nonsense and sentimentalism ” of her scruples against him, we 
suppose that his mortified pride and ferocious anger arose within 
him, and suddenly prompted him to take away her life. It was 
not the man’s brain, but his heart that was “turned” by the un- 
restrained force of savage passion, which made him draw the 
knife, and strike that poor girl thrice in her throat, until she lay 
panting and bleeding in the road. Then, and not, as we believe, 
till then, with the brutifying shock of an irrecoverable plunge into 
crime, there fell upon his mind that stolid insensibility to moral 
ideas which a physiologist, like Dr. Forbes Winslow, may ascribe to 
“general derangement ;” but which is perhaps, in some cases, 
the visitation for a single act of extreme wickedness, as it is, in 
many other cases, ordained the stamp of a long persistent course of 


benumbed, and the blasted soul, smitten with a retributive blind- 


_ ness, staggers darkly, farther and farther, out of the ways of truth 


and life. It is for the moralist and the religious teacher, rather 
than for Dr. Winslow and his professional colleagues, tc designate 
the symptoms of this dreadful state. And those who have faith 
in Him who casts out devils may be sure that the recovery from 
this state is possible, not by sanitary treatment, but by the special 
grace of God. 


The doctor of lunacy who had some talk with the prisoner on 
the 18th of November, three months after the murder, and again 
on the 10th of December, for the purpose of “analysing his mind,’ 
came to the conclusion that George Victor Townley was in a state 
of “mental alienation,” because of his “ inability to realize in a 
sane manner that he had committed a crime at all.” Criminals who 
mean to plead their insanity may henceforth be advised to profess 
that they believe themselves, on general principles, to be justified 
in doing whatever act they shall be undeniably proved to have 
done. Let them sit down with Dr. Forbes Winslow, for an hour 
and a half, as Townley did, “ perfectly calm, unruffled, and self- 
possessed, showing little or no emotional excitement ;” let them reply 
to the bland inquiries of the “ psychological physician” with a 
sufficient array of ethical and theological heresies ; and let them 
stoutly declare that they are not in the least sorry for their crimes. 
The charity of modern science will then pronounce them incapable 
of distinguishing moral truth,—incapable, therefore, of suffering 
the due sentence of the law. Those who, like George Townley, 
possess a smattering of literary information, may, from the vain 
and paradoxical speculations of Atheistic and Necessarian writers, 
draw a set of dogmatic propositions very similar to what are recited 
by Dr. Forbes Winslow as evidence of practical insanity. We 
venture to submit, that not even the utmost degree of eccentricity 
of opinion which Mr. Caxton’s “ History of Human Error” might 
record, is to be taken as exempting its professors from the usual 
obligations of social life—including the obligation to be hanged 
for a cruel and barbarous murder. Suppose the late Samuel Hunt, 
who poisoned his wife and children, after tormenting her with 
fiendish malignity till she tasted in her daily cup more than the 
bitterness of death, had only been spared for an examination 
by Dr. Forbes Winslow, upon his views of moral and religious 


| philosophy. He might probably have told that gentleman, as Townley 


did, that he had no idea of a God; that he pooh-poohed the 


| notion of heaven and hell; that, as a fatalist, and denying free- 


man to stand in her way. The sooner it is all settled, the | 


better for both parties. Can we believe that this language of 
firm and manly resolution was the utterance of a madman, whose 
“brain had been turned” by the news that she rejected him 
two days before? Mr. Arrowsmith tells us, indeed, that he 
assisted the prisoner in writing the first letter, on Sunday, 
when Townley supplied the substance of the letter, and his 
friend helped to find the words; but the letters of Monday 
and Wednesday were written without such assistance. In his 
conversation with the Rev. Mr. Harris at Wirksworth on Friday, 
after drinking two glasses of brandy and water at the inn, he 
seems to have behaved with perfect propriety, and to have talked 
niost rationally of his willingness to release Miss Goodwin from 
her engagement upon hearing from herself that she chose to give it 
up. Does it then appear, from any the slightest outward indication, 
that George Townley was insane up to the moment when he walked 
with Bessie Goodwin in the garden at Wigwell Grange! What 
passed between them we shall probably never know, for no truth- 





will, he believed men not to be accountable for their actions any 
more than for their coming into the world; that he knew, there- 
fore, no such thing as sin, and would own no remorse or contrition ; 
finally, that his wife was his ‘property, and that he had a perfect 
right to kill her, or to deal with her as he pleased, like any 
other chattel. This, we may safely assert, is the unavowed creed 
of thousands of wicked men ; and, excepting the last clause, it is 
the special doctrine of some who are not, perhaps, so very wicked, 
but foolish enough to glory in what Dr. Forbes Winslow calls “ the 
gross fallacy and monstrous absurdity of their opinions.” These 
are not like the delusions, concerning objects of sense and of simple 
obvious understanding, which the best writers upon insanity 
describe among its usual symptoms. Nor does the singular obtuse 
ness of feeling, which Townley when visited in prison either 
affected or unfeignedly betrayed, prove that he was devoid of the 
sense of right and wrong. His language, up to the very moment of 
his committing this murder, had shown that he could fairly appre- 
ciate the social duties of his position. We are therefore satisfied, 
upon the whole, that Baron Martin and the Derbyshire jury have 
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recorded the verdict of common sense, against the dictates of a 

vaunted science of morbid psychology, which, if it be wisdom 
. ” 

indeed, should “ be humble that it knows no more. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF BISHOP COLENSO. 


Tue next South African mail will probably bring us 2 report of 
the first judicial proceedings against Dr. Colenso. A citation was 
served on the Bishop of Natal to appear before “the most Reverend 
Robert, Lord Bishop of Cape Town, as Metropolitan, on the 17th of 
November, 1863,” to answer charges of false doctrine and teaching 
preferred ‘against him by the Dean of Cape Town and the Arch- 
deacons of Grahamstown and George, and he was warned that, 
should he not appear, the Bishop of Cape Town, “ as Metropolitan, 
with the advice and assistance of such of the suffragan 
bishops of the provinee as can be conveniently called together,” 
would hear the case, “and proceed to final adjudication thereon.” 
Dr. Colenso has, we believe, appeared in obedience to this sum- 
mons, at the same time protesting against the legality of the pro- 
ceedings instituted. He has also given Dr. Gray notice of appeal in 
case jurisdiction is assumed, and an adverse judgment delivered, 
The matter therefore is now pending before Dr. Gray, if he has not 
already given his decision upon it. We propose here to point out 
the important questions of law that are involved in this case, with 
reference to the jurisdiction of the Colonial Bishop ; and secondly, 
with reference to that of the Court of Appeal. It is quite 
unnecessary for us to disclaim any approval beforehand of the 
arguments for Dy. Colenso, if there be any, upon the merits of 
the case. 

In order to understand the position which Dr. Gray has assumed, 
we must notice the very significant language of the citation itself. 
It will be observed that the bishop intends to act “as Metro- 
politan,” with the advice and assistance of his suffragans, and that 
he will proceed to what he supposes will be “a final adjudication.” 
Nothing is said about the letters patent which constitute him 
Metropolitan. There is indeed moze than one reason for not 
alluding to them. As we showed a few weeks since (London 
Review, October 17th), their validity, so far as they confer any 
coercive authority, is very questionable. They were issued after the 
colony had obtained an independent legislature, and they are, 
moreover, subsequent in date to those of Dr. Colenso. *It was 
well, therefore, to suppress all mention of such doubtful cre. 
dentials upon the face of the citation. But Dr. Gray has probably 
another and more powerful motive for proceeding as ‘* Metro- 
politan.” Under the letters patent there is a final appeal provided 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but naturally the Bishop of 

Cape Town does not love appeals. The burnt child fears the fire, 
He has accordingly taken a course which he thinks will bar the 
defendant’s right of appeal altogether. An observation made by 
the Bishop of Oxford in Convocation last May furnishes a key to 
the manner in which the citation is framed. “There might 
possibly,” he said, “be an appeal from the Bishop of Cape Town, 
acting in his ordinary capacity, to his Grace at home ; but if he 
acts not under his letters patent but as Metropolitan with his 
suffragans, then no appeal will lie, because the subject matter does 
not admit of it. Whatever, therefore, may be the Bishop of Cape 
Town’s subjection to the A’rchbishop of Canterbury as patriarch, 
the case in this instance would be finished before the Metropolitan 
himself and his suffragans.” It is very difficult to understand how 
Dr. Gray can act as Metropolitan, and yet not under his letters 
patent. For were it not for their provisions, the Bishop of Natal 
would, in accordance with the ancient custom of the African 
Church, himself be Metropolitan, as being the senior bishop of the 
province. He could, however, hardly claim such a position. His 
own letters ordain that he is to be “ subject and subordinate to the 
see of Cape Town and to the bishop thereof and his successors, in 
the same manner as any bishop of any see within the province of 
Canterbury is under the authority of the archiepiscopal see of that 
province, and of the archbishop of the same.” He has also taken 
the usual oath of obedience to Dr. Gray, and may thus be held to 
have acknowledged him as Metropolitan. The question, therefore, 
really is what is the nature of the power possessed by an archbishop 
or Metropolitan over one of his suffragans. Has he any jurisdiction 
at all in a criminal proceeding? And if he has, is there any 
appeal from his decision? The answers to these inquiries are 
important to all who are interested in the National Church. It is 
very necessary that according to the old maxim of our law there 
should be “no wrong without a remedy,” but it is equally neces- 
sary that the remedy should be sought before an appropriate 
tribunal. 
Is there, then, any power in a Metropolitan, with the advice of 
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one or more of his suffragans, to pronounce a sentence of deprivation 
against a bishop whom he adjudges guilty of heresy? Certainly 
he cannot depose him: he cannot divest him of his episcopal 
character. The consecration of a bishop is admitted to be indelible. 
Whether or not he may be deprived of the emoluments of his 
diocese, and of the power of performing his episcopal duties within 
it, is the more difficult problem we are about to try to solve. 
Owing to the scarcity of precedents, it must be determined by 
reference to principle alone. In spite of one authority, which at 
first sight is adverse, we believe it will be found that a Metropolitan 
can no more deprive a suffragan than he can depose him. The 
power to do either was, previous to the Reformation, in the Pope, 
and is now in the Crown alone. In the early Church the juris- 
diction, to deprive seems to have been committed to a synod of 
bishops of the province of which the accused was a suffragan. 
“ Archbishops,” says Hooker, “were chief among bishops, yet 
archbishops had not over bishops that full authority which each 
bishop had over his peculiar clergy. Bishops were not subject to 
their archbishop as an ordinary, by whom at all times they were 
to be judged, according to the manner of inferior pastors, within 
the compass of each diocese. A bishop might suspend, excommu- 
nicate, or depose such as were of his own clergy without any other 





bishop’s assistance ; not so an archbishop, the bishops that were of 
his own province, above whom divers prerogatives were given to 
him, howbeit no such authority and power as alone to be judge 
over them. For as a bishop could not be ordained, so neither might 
he be judged by any one only bishop, albeit that bishop were his 
Metropolitan.” Yet in the case of Dr. Watson, Bishop of St. 
David's under William IIL., it was held by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that a Metropolitan alone might deprive. There are many 
circumstances, however, which throw suspicion on this authority. 
The defendant was an exceedingly obnoxious person, and thus it 
was scarcely possible that his case should receive impartial con- 
sideration. “ He was,” we are told by Burnet; “one uf the worst 
men in all respects that ever I knew in holy orders ; passionate, 
covetous, and false in the blackest instances.” Last, but not least, 
in the estimation of that age, he was a furious Jacobite. Chief 
Justice Holt appears to have had a preconceived opinion on the 
subject. The court over which he presided having refused to 
interfere with the archbishop by prohibition, a writ of error was 
brought in the House of Lords. They decided against it 
for a variety of reasons we need not enumerate; but Holt 
privately told Lord Raymond, the reporter of the case, 
that had their judgment been the other way, he never 
would have granted the prohibition. He would have sooner set 
the Court of Appeal at defiance. Such a temper is wholly incom- 
patible with judicial fairness, and may account for his singularly 
unsatisfactory judgment. He makes no attempt to answer the 
formidable arguments of the bishop’s counsel. It was admitted, he 
said, that the archbishop had a power of visitation, and this drew 
with it the power of deprivation. As well might it be argued that 
a grand jury may punish the offences into which it is their office to 
inquire. Dr. Watson, who seems to have been a most pertinacious 
prelate, contested the legality of the proceedings in every possible 
way. It would be tedious to follow all the steps that were taken. For 
the present we will only refer to the argument of Sir Thomas Powys 
on behalf of the bishop before the House of Lords, After showing 
that “deprivation is against all the instances of former times,” he 
relied on the effect of the Act of Supremacy, by which all eccle- 
siastical powers were vested in the Crown. To use a familiar 
phrase Queen Elizabeth was placed in the Pope’s shoes. Hence- 
forth, all coercive authority over ecclesiastical as well as civil per- 
sons was to bein her hands. She did not, in fact, exercise it 
herself, for in the very first year of her reign she delegated it to 
the famous Court of High Commission, in which the primate 
accepted the first place. He would scarcely have consented to do 
so had he believed that he, acting alone, had sovereign authority 
over his suffragans. On the abrogation of the High Commission, 
the old practice, it was alleged, revived, according to which the 
power of deprivation seems to have been placed in the hands of a 
synod of bishops. The archbishop, from the Reformation down 
to the case of Dr. Watson, had never exercised this power singly, 
nor indeed could he possess it unless it had been given him by 
Act of Parliament. He does exercise, it is true, even in our own 
day, some few purely Papal powers, but only by virtue of special 
statutes, Thus he may grant dispensations where the Pope used for- 
merly to grant them, whence arises his right to grant special licences 
to marry, and also to confer academical degrees. Burnet makes the 
extraordinary statement that the counsel against the bishop 
proved the concurrence both of “ popes and kings to bring this 





4 power of deprivation singly into the hands of metropolitans,” and 
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that it was the “constant practice” in England before the Refor- 
mation. But, instead of proof of this “ constant practice,” we find 
on reference to their arguments only one case cited, accompanied by 
the observation that “a number of precedents cannot be expected 
in such a case; it is the glory of the English Church not to afford 
them ; and it will be time enough to produce more instances when 
his lordship’s counsel have named the bishop whose behaviour 
requires such an exercise of the archbishop’s authority.” Then 
follows an admission that since the Reformation bishops had been 
removed, not by the Metropolitan, but by the king’s commis- 
sion, as in the cases of Bonner and Gardiner, and by Act of 
Parliament. An attempt was made to distinguish these cases 
as being deprivations for offences against the civil government, 
but we venture to think the distinction cannot be maintained. 
Bonner, for example, was punished “ for opposing the Reformation,” 
by the ecclesiastical censure of deprivation, inflicted by royal 
commissioners. If the primate could have inflicted it, why should 
he not have entertained the case, sitting alone, either with or 
without the advice of his suffragans? We must not omit to 
mention a singular confirmation of the doubts we have expressed 
as to the authority of the Bishop of St. David’s case. In 1522 it 
became necessary to deprive the Bishop of Clogher for the com- 
mission of an unnatural crime, and on that occasion the tribunal 
was constituted, in the manner recommended by Dr. Watson’s 
counsel, of the archbishop and the other bishops of the province, 
not of the archbishop singly. We believe that this Court would also 
have turned out to be illegal, as being in derogation of the royal 
supremacy, but the point was never contested, the unhappy 
accused having forfeited his bail and taken refuge in flight. 

There is still another circumstance deserving of notice in con- 
nection with this part of Dr. Colenso’s case. Admitting for a 
moment that a Metropolitan formerly had power to deprive one of 
his suffragans, has the recent Church Discipline Act made no 
change in his position? That Act forbids all criminal proceedings 
against clerks in holy orders for any offences against ecclesiastical 
laws except those taken in accordance with its provisions. Dr. 
Gray has not proceeded in the manner directed, although Dr. 
Colenso is a clerk in holy orders, and although a citation is a 
criminal proceeding. There is, it should be mentioned, a clause 
saving to the archbishops and bishops of England and Wales all 
authority they might previously exercise, “‘ personally and without 
process of Court.” But there are two reasons which would seem 
to debar Dr. Gray from the benefit of this provision. First, he is 
not a bishop of any English or Welsh see ; and secondly, he has 
instituted proceedings that commence with a citation, and may 
end in deprivation. This is in no sense a proceeding “ without 
process of court ;” it is a criminal process, and must therefore be 
governed: by the other sections of the Act. It is worth remarking 
that the word “Bishop” in the Act is to be taken to include 
“ Archbishop.” This seems to show that, in the opinion of the 
framers of it, the Metropolitan bears much the same relation to his 
suffragans as a chief justice bears to the puisne judges of his 


Court. 


If the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Cape Town be really as 
doubtful as we believe it to be, it may seem surprising that the 
Bishop of Natal has not applied for a prohibition. But, without 
mentioning other grounds, we may say that it is matter of the 
greatest doubt whether a prohibition can be sent by our courts 
at home to a colony which has a supreme court of its own. 
We shali hope to discuss this important constitutional question 


next week. Meanwhile, ‘Dr. Colenso has suffered no damage by 


appearing under protest. For, as we trust we shall be able also 
to prove, he will have a right of appeal both on the question 
of jurisdiction and on the merits of the case. With deference to 
the opinion of so astute a prelate as Dr. Wilberforce, we do not 
believe that Bishop Gray can proceed to a final adjudication.” We 
are not astonished at the attempt he is making to bar all appeal. 
It is not the first time that he has sought to assume an air of 
almost Papal authority. Most detrimental would it be to the 
interests of the Church should his pretensions turn out to be well 
founded. Questions of vast and almost vital importance to her 
ought not to be disposed of bya solitary ecclesiastic, who, though 
he be animated by the purest and holiest motives, is too liable to 
be swayed by theological prejudice and passion to be entirely 
impartial. We are sure that all classes of Englishmen, whatever 
be their theological opinions, whether they regard Dr. Colenso as 
a heretic or a reformer, will be glad to find that the charges made 
against him can be brought before the highest tribunal. If it were 
not so, then, in the language of the sturdy patriot, Peter Wentworth, 
we should “make our bishops Popes.” And “make them Popes 
who list,” we say with him, “ we will make them none.” 








LORD LEITRIM AGAIN. 


Lorp Lerrrim seems to be a most unfortunate sort of person ; 
and to fare as badly at the hands of the Irish commons as at the 
hands of the Irish aristocracy. The other day he insulted the 
Lord Lieutenant, and was in consequence removed from the list of 
county magistrates. This week he has again been in hot water. 
After a long trial he has been mulcted in damages by an Irish jury 
to the tune cf £100. Though the two incidents were not 
inseparably interwoven, they had something to do with one 
another. The offence for which Lord Leitrim determined to 
deprive her Majesty’s representative of bed, beard, and candle 
consisted, it is said, in his having discredited a charge made by 
Lord Leitrim against a constabulary inspector. In respect of this 
very charge the inspector now brought an action of libel in his 
turn ; and though Chief Justice Monahan held that the communi- 
cation was privileged in its nature, the jury, nevertheless, returned 
a verdict against Lord Leitrim on the ground of express malice on 
his lordship’s part. The Castle may henceforward sleep at ease. 
The would-be disturber of viceregal comfort will disturb no more. 
Vengeance is taken upon him ; and he is not likely again to inter- 
fere with the baiting of the Lord Lieutenant’s horses, or the 
cooking of the Lord Lieutenant’s dinner. 

In May last Lord Leitrim—who is, as we have said, an unfor- 
tunate person—was unlucky enough to receive a threatening letter. 
Amongst his other misfortunes, Lord Leitrim at the time was at 
feud with an inspector of constabulary in his neighbourhood. In 
an evil hour his lordship put two and two together, and jumped at 
the conclusion that the inspector was the author of the malignant 
and anonymous epistle. In half an hour after he received it he 
forwarded it for inspection to Lord Carlisle, informing him that he 
had “ not the slightest doubt in his mind” but that it was in the 
handwriting of Sub-inspector Studdert, of the police. The paper 
his lordship thought, indeed, very similar to some paper recently 
used by the inspector, and then lying on the table before his 
lordship. The letter itself was of the usual infamous description. 
Among other very Irish-looking insults, characteristically enough it 
denounced his lordship as “a lame old beggar;” and, as it 
improves nobody’s temper to be called a lame old beggar, and as 
Lord Leitrim’s temper does not seem to bear trifling with or 
tampering with, that excellent nobleman must have felt very angry 
indeed on receiving it :—— 

‘Lord Leitrim,—Leave the County for we will not let you live to 
be doing harm to the poor, By the blessed. Mary we will shoot you if 
you don’t change your ways and act like a man, be off for revenge we 
will have but I have thought it right to give you a notice that you 
might get time to repent you lame old beggar be off at once or you 
will get the contents of the gun that shot both Nixon, Murray, and 
Grierson. By God you shall we will not let you go on ruining the 
poor. Go off to England and learn to be good, you have a new agent 
we hear, so now is your time to change. Let the McAteers into their 
land at Doughbeg and take my advice, for if not you will be shot and 
sent to hell the first time you are down here in Fannet Let the 
Coolback men have sea weed and behave yourself Obey these orders if 
you dont want get ** Goop Sxor.” 

Who the McAteers are, and why they are kept out of their land 
at Doughbeg, is a question between that estimable and oppressed 
family and his lordship ; nor do we propose to discuss the respective 
rights of Lord Leitrim and “the Coolback” men to seaweed. 
These things are an allegory; they point to something beyond. 
They are part of a crop of controversies of which we get a glimpse 


_ in the background, and which are doubtless part of Lord Leitrim’s 


misfortunes. It is his lordship’s unhappy destiny to be at war 
both with the Government and his neighbours, and his tenantry 
and the police. The course taken by him in this instance was most 
unwise. A prudent man knows that nothing is so thoroughly 
deceptive as the comparison of handwriting. No twelve jurymen 
would ever convict an accused person on such evidence alone, 
where the handwriting was the handwriting of an ignorant and 
illiterate person ; and it is difficult to conceive of a magistrate 
writing about an anonymous letter after half an hour’s thought, 
that he had “not the slightest doubt” that it was written by one 
particular policeman. The Irish jury could not believe that there 
was no malice in the case. Lord Leitrim may have allowed him 
self to believe the inspector guilty, but half an hour was a very 
little time to make up his mind about it, and to transmit a formal 
accusation to the Lord Lieutenant. 

There is nothing in the law more admirable than the certainty 
with which malice on the part of an accuser recoils upon his own 
head. The master who, in a moment of temper, brings an unfounded 
suspicion to bear against his servant; the enemy who throws 
venom into the calumny that he circulates against a private person ; 
the hasty and intemperate prosecutor ; the careless and random 
traducer—all find that malice cannot in such cases be hidden long. 
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A trivial word, or unguarded act, is evidence of it; and the 
malicious abuse of power is almost invariably detected if it once 
is made the subject of inquiry. The morality of the law laid 
down by the Irish Chief Justice is unquestionable. It is not 
enough to have in such cases a bond fide belief. A man must 
indeed be a fiend who wilfully would bring another into trouble 
or danger when he knew that the individual he accused was 
not guilty. The real question is not whether the belief exists, 
but whether it is reasonable and candid. Was it a hastily-formed 
and rashly-formed opinion? When formed, was it maliciously 
acted upon? Such was the issue left by Chief Justice Monahan to 
the jury, and, legal questions apart, the morality of the rule is 
clear. The jury thought, under the circumstances, that there was 
evidence of malice ; and we see no reason, as far as the slight 
summary of facts before us, to quarrel with their view. Lord 
Leitrim does not come before the public in the best possible way. 
It is too probable that he is blessed with an acrimonious and hasty 
temper ; and a bad temper, in the long run, secures its own punish- 
ment. The best advice we can offer to his lordship is to make 
friends with his neighbours and his peasantry. If he will not do 
this, at all events, if he is wise, he will patch up a speedy peace with 
the police. , 








UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION FOR GIRLS. 


At two o'clock last Monday afternoon rather more than six 
hundred boys, collected together at fifteen different English towns, 
entered simultaneously upon an examination. Now that Green- 
wich time is kept throughout the kingdom, we may say with 
certainty that fifteen examiners were distributing at the same 
moment copies of the same paper; and, with scarcely an interval 
between the first and the last, the six hundred and odd boys set to 
work to answer the questions propounded tothem. Monday after- 
noon was in fact the commencement of the annual Cambridge 
Examination of School-boys—the Middle Class Examination— 
which will not end before five o’clock this afternoon (Saturday). 
It is clear that these Middle Class Examinations, set on foot by 
the two Universities, have taken root ; the number of candidates 
continuously increases ; last year, for instance, 564 boys presented 
themselves at the Cambridge Examination, and the year before 
489 ; nor can it be doubted that a movement patronised by arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the noble lords, who are in fact bishop- 
makers, will be supported more and more in every successive 
year. 

But Monday afternoon witnessed something more than the 
commencement of the annual Cambridge examination of boys . 
it saw the first trial of a perfectly new experiment, an 
examination of school-girls. The promoters of the experi- 
ment, a few persons in London (principally ladies), having 
obtained the permission of the Cambridge authorities to 
carry it out, modestly confined it in the first instance to the 
metropolis. In spite, however, of this restriction on the place o¢ 
the examination, and although the announcement of the fact of 





the examination was made with the utmost quietness, and we may | 


almost say privacy, the promoters were astonished and perhaps a 
little alarmed when something like ninety girls responded to the 
invitation, and announced their determination to present them- 
selves at the trial. The promoters may be pardoned if for a 
moment their success made them repent of their effort; the 
responsibility of managing an examination of ninety girls in the 
middle of London might well weigh so heavily upon them, as to 
cause some faint hearts to wish that they had never entered upon 
the undertaking. But this last difficulty, like the many others 
which preceded it, has been overcome, and we are scarcely pre- 
mature in announcing the complete success of the effort to 
extend the local examinations of the University of Cambridge to 
girls. 

Little more than twelve months since, the idea of using the 
University local examinations as a means of testing the knowledge 
of school-girls was started. We believe it first found publicity in 
the pages of the Englishwoman'’s Journal, and that its origin and 
ultimate success are due to the thoughtfulness and energy 
respectively of some good ladies connected with that magazine. 
Many obstacles had to be overcome before the idea could be 
realized. The examination of boys was conducted by the Univer- 
sity, through the co-operation of a local committee. The University 
sent to every place of examination an examiner furnished with 
the necessary supply of examination-papers. The local committee, 
which, as a matter of course, must be understood to mean the local 
secretary, received the names of the boys, provided and suitably 
furnished a room, and arranged the candidates in their places, so 











that the examiner might enter and forthwith begin his work. The 
ladies of Langham-place felt that they must secure not only the 
permission of the University, but the good offices of the local 
committee. This was not so easy as may be supposed. Although 
every member of the committee showed by his position on it that 
he regarded the examination of boys with favour, it by no means 
followed that he was equally favourable to the examination of girls. 
It was said, not without some reason, that there was no necessity 
for such a measure,—that girls would not be found to be desirous 
of submitting to examination,—that an examination could not test 
the results which are of the greatest importance in female educa- 
tion, and from that point of view it would be useless ; whilst it 
would, from its very nature, produce a spirit of strife and compe- 
tition, which might be necessary in boys, who had to work their 
way through the world, but was wholly undesirable in girls ; and 
from that point of view it would be injurious. Favourable 
counsels, however, prevailed. It was felt that the decision of the 
abstract question—whether an examination was a good thing for 
girls—did not fall within the province of the local committee for 
conducting the examination of boys; what was asked of them was 
little more than permission to allow the experiment to be tried 
under an adjoining, or at least neighbouring roof, and this permis- 
sion was after a little deliberation granted. An appeal to the 
University authorities to send with the examiner a sufficient 
number of extra copies of the examination papers, met with a 
favourable answer ; and the ladies who started the idea having 
thus secured the conditions necessary for carrying it out, proceeded 
to invite candidates to send in their names. 

We have already said that the number of the candidates very 
much exceeds the anticipations of the promoters of the examina- 
tions. In fact, ninety-two sent in their names, of whom forty-nine 
are juniors under sixteen years of age, and forty-three are seniors 
under eighteen—for the University is as rude as a census collector 
in inquiring about the age of young ladies. Most of the candidates 
come from the metropolis and its vicinity, but a county so far 
west as Somerset has sent some, and there are others from the 
Midland Counties. A large and convenient room was secured in 
the neighbourhood of Pall-mall, and there the examination 
is now progressing. 

It is, of course, premature to speculate on the results of the 
examination as a test of the acquirements of girls. A preliminary 
objection may be raised that the examination papers made for boys 
are not well adapted for girls, but the objection does not seem well 
founded. Girls as well as boys ought to be able to satisfy an 
examiner in such elementary matters as writing from dictation, 
English grammar, English history, arithmetic, and geography. In 
Biblical knowledge, French, German, and botany, the two sexes 
may be expected to show nearly equal proficiency. In Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, girls will, no doubt, be inferior—in fact, 
no candidate has ventured‘to put herself forward in the two latter 
subjects ; and although music is their chief study, yet it is probable 
that very few know anything of its science. In drawing, on the 
other hand, they may possibly have the advantage. On the whole, 
the examination, if not the best possible, is fairly adapted to 
what ought to be the course of female education, and there can 
be no doubt but that it will bring out its present errors and 
deficiencies. 

Meanwhile, however, we may remark that the numbers which 
have attended this examination are a conclusive answer to the 
question whether there was a demand forit. The parents of ninety 
girls would not send their daughters to be examined were there 
not some substantial reason for doing so. It is, in truth, useless to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that in a country like our own there 
exists a large class of girls who will have to obtain their own living, 
and a still larger class of those who ought to be trained to earn their 
own living. A little reflection will show how valuable to such girls a 
trustworthy recognition of their attainments would be in after life. 
Consider, for example, the army of governesses. Every lady knows 
from experience that if she seeks to obtain a governess for her little 
ones, she can ascertain with tolerable accuracy, what is no doubt 
the first requisite, the moral character of the candidates for the 
post ; but in estimating their intellectual ability and the sound- 
ness of their knowledge she is quite at sea. We do not disparage 
English matrons, when we say that there is not one in a hundred 
of them who is competent to examine the intellectual qualifications 
of a governess, and consequently not one in a hundred who is 
competent to certify to such qualifications. A candidate who 

roduces a certificate of having passed a University examination 
with honour, possibly with especial distinction in certain subjects, 
must have an immense advantage. But there are other modes of 
occupation already, in some measure, used by women, but which 
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would be used to a much greater extent if women could produce 
such testimonials to ability as University certificates would 
furnish. Even now, whoever goes to the reading-room of the 
British Museum, or to the Record Office, or to the State Paper 
Office, may see women translating, collating, deciphering, and 
transcribing books and manuscripts ; and it is scarcely necessary to 
point to well-known examples to show how admirably they are 
suited for such work. How many must there be to whom tuition 
is irksome, who would gladly turn to such occupations could they 
prove their fitness for them ; how many who could and would make 
themselves fit were a good standard of education and means of 
testing their proficiency provided ! 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the local 
examinations would only influence the girls who may have to work 
as women. It is, of course, evident that the greater number of 
such girls will be governesses and schoolmistresses, and, in 
educating them, we advance a step towards the education of the 
next generation. Nor is it necessary to wait so long to perceive 
the beneficial effects of the system. There can be no doubt that 
these examinations will bring out the great defects of girls’ schools 
as seminaries of learing, viz., the absence of good class-books and 
the want of method in teaching. The promoters of the examina- 
tions are perhaps not too sanguine in believing that the revelation 
of these defects is a step towards their amendment ; and if this be 
so, they will certainly not have laboured in vain. 

The promoters of this examination, however, do well in adopting 
modest aims and limited hopes. They do not pretend that they 
are about to revolutionize female education, or to introduce an 
infallible test of female: fitness. Examinations are potent within 
a narrow sphere only. It is possible that some of the advocates 
of competitive examinations for the Government services have 
over-estimated the results which can be obtained by the machinery 
they seek to advance; it is certain that the opponents of that 
system have found their strongest arguments in the exposure of 
the futility of the expectations which they have correctly or not 
attributed to its advocates. Examinations cannot discover genius 
or measure character ; but they can expose incompetence, and act 
as a guide to those now stumbling in the dark. 








LORD CLARENCE PAGET ON THE NAVAL RESERVE. | 


Wir 75,000 seamen and marines in our pay, with 10,000 ceast 
defence men, and 10,000 of the naval reserve, we are at present 
maintaining a sea force of strength equal to that which we 
mustered in the year before Trafalgar was fought. This is pretty 
well for piping times of peace ; but we may at present consider it 
as merely the Christmas reminder of the premiums due for national 
insurance against fire and accidents. A more striking contrast 
may, however, be drawn between now and then if we consider the 
different manner in which the force is brought together. In the 
days of Nelson, impressment was the mainstay of the navy ; and 
for the sake of supporting the fleets on which England’s honour 
and existence depended, we were willing to sacrifice the com- 
mercial marine, and to endure a conscription unparalleled in 
cruelty and violence. If even so late as the last days of Charley 
Napier, it became necessary on sudden emergencies to man 
our fleets, we could only do it by the bounty system, 
which succeeded in scraping together only the very scum of the 
seaports. But within the last half-dozen years all this has been 
changed. Our ships in commission have all their full complement 


of able seamen, in barracks and blockships there is a reserve of | 


men in regular pay always ready, training ships are every year 
furnishing a larger proportion of boys expressly brought up to the 
service, and all this is done without either impressment or 


bounties. But there is more than this. The old impassable barrier 


between the merchant service and the Queen’s service, set up and 
maintained by oppression and fear, has been broken down, and as 
we have a great army of volunteers on shore, whose glory is that 
they are counted worthy auxiliaries of the regular troops, so we 
have now a compact body of the finest seamen and officers of the 
mercantile navy, who proudly enrol themselves as ready to come 
forward whenever need may call for them to stand by the side and to 
fill up the strength of that once dreaded and hated Royal Navy. 
All this is very wonderful to think upon, not least wonderful 
when we think upon the simple means by which it has been accom- 
plished. ‘The greatest wonder of all indeed is to reflect how such 
simple means should have been so long overlooked, and how we 
have been content to let a service which to a seafaring and patriotic 
people should have been the most popular in the world, remain the 
bugbear and horror that it was. For all this has been done by 
merely removing the gross hardships and injustice that formerly 


a 





were the lot of all who sailed in a Queen’s ship, and by giving 
them the fair pay, the fair dealing, and the fair consideration which 
private shipowners were accustomed to offer. The results indeed 
of this change of system are still in their very infancy. The Naval 
Reserve, which already musters so strong, is yet only some two 
years old, and scarcely yet can boast a definite organization. Lord 
Clarence Paget, speaking on Monday on the occasion of the distri- 
bution of prizes to the cadets of the Thames marine officers’ 
training ship Worcester, referred with justifiable satisfaction to his 
own share in the institution of the Reserve, and, addressing the 
officers holding commissions in it who were then present, and 
urging it as a worthy object of ambition to the young sailors before 
him, he shadowed out some of the features which hereafter he 
hoped it should display. The desire of Government was, he 
said, that by its establishment, and by the instruction in gunnery 
given to the seamen and officers who entered it, we should ulti- 
mately behold the spectacle of our merchant fleets covering the 
ocean, not as in old times cowering under protection of a convoy, 
but convoying themselves, being manned by crews who could 
fight their ships, if need were, as well as navigate them, and defy 
the swoop of an enemy’s cruisers. He hoped to be able to give 
them a flag, by which in whatsoever port they might enter, they 





| Should be known as belonging to the Naval Reserve, and as such 
| the guardians of the honour as well as carriers of the wea!th of this 

country. He held out to them the prospect of promotion, of a relief 
| from all but necessary drills, and added the assurance not likely 
to be lost on a sailor’s heart, that the Queen looked on the in- 
stitution with the deepest interest and gratification. Under 
such auspices and encouragement there can be no doubt it will 
grow, and as already an incalculable addition to our strength, and 
offering for the future to secure to us that the effective of our 
Royal Navy shall be measured by the total of the venturous 
spirits whom our Norse and Saxon blood still urges to the sea, so 
that every British ship that sails the ocean shall in the best and 
fullest sense be a Queen’s ship, we may all watch its development 
with thankfulness and pride. 





BRIGANDAGE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Wuite Australia was yet a pastoral region, sparsely inhabited 
and afflicted with a convict population, it was not to be’wondered 
at if the liberated felon, idle, daring, and unscrupulous, should 
support himself by levying black mail on the peaceful settler. But 
when transportation was stopped and when the gold discoveries 
attracted an immense influx of population, when towns rose as by 
magic, and colonies became independent states with parliaments 
and munistries, bushranging decayed and finally became extinct. 
But the virus of lawlessness was not exterminated, and it now 
appears that it has found a weak point in the social system, and 
has succeeded in establishing itself in a form far worse than the» 
old one. Individual robbers have given place to gangs whose 
exploits rival the depredations of those free lances of a past age, 
who, when their swords were released from the conflicts of war, 
turned them into a means of lawless support during peace. It is 
startling to read of such doings amongst a population of English- 
men armed with every authority for the preservation of order. 
But the mode in which it is done, the openness, and the perfect 
impunity, are more astonishing still. Of course there is a reason 
for it. Brigands do not go about in broad daylight, pillage a 
township, and invite the inhabitants to a féte at which they rehearse 
their achievements, and make the police act as masters of cere- 
monies, where there is a good government—unless indeed the 
government is so good and indulgent that it is worse than a 
tyranny. Yet these things are done in Australia, and so little do 
the depredators stand in awe of the authorities that, it is even 
said, they give them notice beforehand of the places they are about 
to pillage. 
| New South Wales is the brigand’s paradise, in which all this is 
| going on, and has been going on for some time. A few years ago 
it became celebrated for the frightful outrages on the Chinese at 
Lambing Flat, and the indulgence with which those outrages were 
passed over is said, with every probability, to have been the 
origin of the excesses from which the colony is now suffering. 
To the feebleness of the Government then and since is to be traced 
almost a disorganization of society. ‘“ Any time for months past,” 
writes the Melbourne correspondent of the Zimez, “it has been 
almost a daily occurrence for some of the western coaches on the 
Sydney ride to be ‘stuck up,’ and at length the operation became 
almost a matter of course. Gardener and his gang grew into 
local celebrities. The police sent after them were almost always 
evaded, and sometimes captured.” Energetic action would have 
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put this down ; but that was just the quality in which the 
Government was conspicuously wanting. Encouraged by impunity, 
and aided by persons in remote districts, who, left to themselves 
by the police, had to seek protection in connivance with the 
robbers, the bushrangers threw off all disguise, and began to 
practise robbery “ as a polite and liberal profession.” How openly 
they did so our readers shall now see. On the 10th of October 
last, five of these polite professors, according to “ promise,” 
entered the township of Canowindra, in the district of Bathurst, 
in the afternoon. Having stabled their horses they went about 
the town, emptying the tills of the shopkeepers and the purses 
of the inhabitants ; after which they adjourned to the principal 
inn, and took tea with the landlord’s sister and the two Miss 
Flanagans. Tea over, Gilbert, one of the thieves, invited Miss 
Flanagan to perform for him on the piano ; and, this done, “ he 
issued invitations to the neighbours for a ball to be given at his own 
expense at his hotel.” 


“The citizens, their wives, and daughters, assembled, of course. 
Dancing commenced at nine o’clock, and continued until an early hour 
next morning. The utmost decorum prevailed, ‘and,’ says the corre- 
spondent aforesaid {the correspondent of the Bathurst Times), ‘ not a 
low or improper word’ was heard which could call a blush to the fair 
cheeks of the Flanagans. The cream of the jest lay in the fact that a 
certain Constable Sykes officiated as master of the ceremonies, and 
robbers Burke and O’Meally, incredulous or defiant of gallows, stood at 
the deor on behalf of the host Gilbert, to receive the guests. ‘ Roars of 
laughter?’ rewarded the robbers’ accounts of their achievements. The 
festivitles ‘over and the guests returned home, the bushrangers slept 
al fresco in the paddock opposite, and in the morning departed.” 


This narrative is the substance of the account given of the ball by 
the correspondent of the Bathurst Times, who was present. Accord- 
ing to another version, the thieves returned the next day, and for 
three days kept possession of the township, robbing and making 
prisoners of all who passed through; and, though a reward of £500 
was offered by the Government for their apprehension, no arrest had 
been made up to the 26th—sixteen days after Mr. Gilbert and his 
friends féted the township they had just robbed. The whole story 
is one of the most extraordinary we have ever heard. Imagine 
the inhabitants accepting the invitation of the scoundrels who had, 
a couple of hours before, plundered them,—the constable acting as 
master of ceremonies,~-the company rewarding with 
laughter” the robbers’ account of their previous depredations ! 
And not one word of all this is exaggerated. “ Everybody knows,” 
writes the Times’ correspondent, “ that such audacity was prac- 
ticable any day or any night.” 





SERJEANT SHEE’S ELEVATION TO THE BENCH. 
Tue recent appointment to the vacant judgeship has received 
the warm approval of the Bar. By his genius and character 
Mr. Justice Shee has long deserved the prize. To have refused it 
him any longer would have been to say that no Roman Catholic 
lawyer, however eloquent, however distinguished, however fitted 
for the office, was to be made a judge. That is an announcement 
which no English Government would make, and which the English 
nation is not prepared to receive. In these days questions of 
theological import are rarely, if ever, mooted before a common- 
law judge ; and when the interests of the Church of England are 
not directly or indirectly involved, no Englishman wishes to see 
unnecessary barriers interposed between merit and success. The 
only tangible difference between a Catholic and Protestant judge, 
as far as the public are concerned, is that it might possibly be 
deemed inconvenient for a Catholic to attend the English cathedral 
service while on circuit. The difficulty will probably be found one 
rather of theory than practice. A year ago Mr. Shee was appointed 
to travel one of the circuits in the south of England as a deputy. 
It was found that he did not object on religious grounds to open 
the commission and to attend Divine service in the usual way. 
Judges who are Dissenters, or even Unitarians, do so without 
reproach ; and what they may do, a Roman Catholic may do also. 
Were it even otherwise, two judges invariably travel the spring and 
summer assizes in company, and an arrangement would easily have 
secured the presence of one upon occasions where the presence of a 
judge was made important by sound and ancient custom. It is a 
tribute to the discretion of the Government to be able to say that, 
while the conscientious feelings of the new judge on religious 
subjects need no vindication, no contretemps is ever likely to occur 
under the régime of Mr. Justice Shee. 

In his elevation to the Bench the Bar loses its greatest orator ; 
and perhaps its only orator properly so called. Those who have 
heard Mr. Justice Shee in his finest speeches have heard some- 
thing that is not easily reproduced. There are other and younger 
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speakers at the Bar, whose genius and eloquence are of the highest 
order. The age, the presence, the dignity, and the fire of 
M* Justice Shee placed him at the head of all. It is said usually 
that ne was not a successful Parliamentary debater. His style 
perhaps is too purely oratorical for the House of Commons in the 
present day. But at the Bar, in the conduct of a case of great 
public interest, when he had enjoyed full time to prepare his line 
of argument and to rise to the level of the subject, Serjeant Shee 
could hold Westminster Hall breathless with suspense and interest 
for hours. Mr. Gladstone is a fluent and accomplished rhetorician, 
qualified by his cultivation and his nature to ravish the ears of 
a business-like assembly of educated gentlemen. It will be long 
before he ever shakes and thrills an audience as Mr. Shee has often 
before now shaken crowded courts. Since the appointment of the 
present Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench the bar had not 
another speaker of the sort ; and Mr. Shee’s years and presence 
have of late given him an advantage which even Lord Chief 
Cockburn did not possess while at the bar. The new 
judge's chief difficulty will be to subside into a president, in the 
court where he has been so long an orator. Great advocates, 
it is said, make bad judges. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Justice Shee will be an exception to the rule, which he will no 
doubt have many temptations to transgress. 

For some years Mr. Serjeant Shee has led the Bar, in virtue of his 
rank of Queen’s serjeant and his patent of precedence. Of late, 
his appointment to the Bench has been almost demanded on the 
part of the profession. It has beena growing habit with chancellors 
to make their appointments to judgeships serve Parliamentary 
Men have begun to talk as if a-seat in Parliament and 
success as a debater in the Commons were necessary stepping-stones 
to the Bench. The idea is distasteful to the bulk of the profes- 
sion, which sees some of its ablest and most learned leaders 
excluded by circumstances at this moment from the House. They 
naturally feel that genius and profound learning are more 
important qualifications for a judge than political activity and 
interest. Why are X and Y and Z, and A and B not judges? They 
are masters of the English law, and their character is equal to their 
experience and talent. Barristers will naturally continue to think 
it a poor answer to say that these great lawyers have not had 
the luck to be elected somewhere to serve on the other side of 
Westminster Hall. The honours of the Bar, intheir opinion, should 
be for the Baralone. At the bottom, accordingly, of the esithusiasm 
with which Mr. Shee’s elevation has been welcomed, there is a 
strong sentiment of the kind. It is said, indeed, that the Bar 
intend to signalize the event by a dinner given to the new judge 
himself. We cannot wonder at it. We can well understand that 
no vacant judgeship could be more popularly bestowed than on a 
lawyer who is both esteemed for his personal qualities, and who, in 
a certain sense, is the father of the profession—the Grand Batonneer 
of the order of English advocates. 


Justice 
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A VOLUNTEER UNDER ARREST. 

Tuts event, which certainly may be considered as marking quite 
an epoch in the history of the civilian force, took place last week, 
at the inspection, by Colonel Ibbetson, of a Cambridgeshire corps. 
The offender was the sergeant-major; the offence was “ answering” 
the inspecting officer. Generally speaking, sergeant-majors of 
Volunteers are retired sergeants of the regular forces, but it is 
not probable that such a fault was fallen into by any one of such 
training, and we may feel pretty confident that it was the effort 
of self-justification of a much-badgered Volunteer. But Colonel 
Ibbetson’s censures were not limited to the chief of the non-com- 
missioned officers; he roundly told the whole corps that their 
performance was not creditable,—that the sooner they resolved to 
sink Volunteer independence in military discipline the better it 
would be for them,—that Government now required, in return for 
its money contributions, a certain degree of efficiency, and that 
he could not certify them as coming up to that standard. The 
result is, that the unhappy Saffron Walden Volunteers will have 
to go this year without the Government allowance of £1 per head. 

We are extremely sorry for them, and our best sympathies are 
with the aggrieved sergeant-major, whose arrest, we can only hope, 
was not of that character which Colonel Crawley so emphatically 
defined “close arrest” to mean. But, nevertheless, we must 
applaud Colonel Ibbetson for having had the courage to do an 
apparently unpopular, and certainly disagreeable, yet absolutely 
necessary duty. We now depend so avowedly on the Volunteers 
as our reserve of defence, that it is above all essential that we 
should know exactly how far they are worthy of such confidence- 
Plain speaking, and the infliction of deserved penalties on 
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negligence, may somewhat diminish the apparent numbers, and 
may even, in some instances, result in the extinction of a corps. 
But it gives us assurance that those who remain are deserving of 
our confidence, and merit the commendations which are bestowed 
upon them. Thus, to secure that we have a nucleus of thoroughly 
drilled men, who, however small their number, are fit at a day’s 
notice to take their place in line of battle, and round whom, if 
longer time be given, the youth of the country may at any time 
form and become inoculated with the military spirit, is to place 
us in a position of safety and to enable our rulers accurately to 
measure our strength. But to bestow indiscriminate laudation 
with the view of getting together anyhow an undisciplined crowd. 
is to offer a premium for invasion, and to render measures of 
defence impracticable. In this view, therefore, much more than 
merely with the desire to get money’s worth for the sums Parliament 
votes, lo we rejoice to see the increasing strictness of inspection 
and the increasing severity of criticism and punishment, to which 
the Government officers are gradually subjecting the Volunteer 
force. 

Nor need they fear that any general unpopularity among 
Volunteers themselves will follow the impartial performance of 
this duty. After all, the majority of the Volunteers are the 
material of thoroughly good soldiers, and what such men most 
dislike is to be petted and coaxed, and to be stamped together in 
one undistinguishing flow of flattery, with men or corps whom 
they know to be undeserving of praise. Colonel Macmurdo, the 
chief inspector, is appurently in this respect more timid than some 
of his assistants, and he would be little gratified if he could hear 
the comments in the ranks on some of his well-meant but mistaken 
efforts to make things pleasant where things are palpably not 
healthy. It will be well for Government and its officers to keep 
steadily in view that this great national movement originates in 
the deepest and sternest feelings and resolves ; that these senti- 
ments recoil with disgust from any attempt to encourage them 
with mere surface praise ; that what the mass of Volunteers want 
is to be hardy and disciplined scldiers ; and that they resent every 
treatment which deals with them not as such, but as children 
playing cleverly an amusing game. So they, as well as the public, 
rejoice when incapacity and carelessness which, in every cause and 
in every class, must sometimes be found, meet with sharp rebuke 
and strict penalty, such as the Saffron Walden Volunteers have 
experienced, 


CAUTION TO “REFEREES.” 

Turre are few of us who at some time or other are not called 
upon to act as references for the respectability or pecuniary good 
condition of some third party. A servant leaves us and we are 
referred to for her character. A friend proposes for the tenancy of 
a house, and gives us as his reference. If the servant is faulty, we 
soften, sometimes even conceal, her misconduct rather than deprive 
her of the opportunity of earning her living. Perhaps we have 
doubts whether our friend will be the best tenant in the world ; 
but we say what we can for him—more perhaps than he deserves. 
With the same loose morality we give him an introduction 
to our tailor, bootmaker, or wine merchant. We do this 
rather than break with him; or because he is a good fellow 
and we wish to serve him ; or because we are under obligations to 
him; or perhaps because we are troubled with the moral cowardice 
which shrinks from saying, “ No.” Partly, too, we may do it from 
a feeling that we are performing little more than one of the 
courtesies of civilized life, and that if the worst comes to the 
worst the landlord or the tradesman can protect himself. All this 
is exceedingly loose, and unfair to those who give others credit on 
the strength of our respectability. But, what is more material, 
it is not without danger to ourselves. If we misrepresent the 
solvency of our friends, we sin against truth. We sin also against 
law, whose penalties are more direct and immediate. 

Let us illustrate this little essay by a case which has just been 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench. It was an action brought by 
a Miss Simson against the Rev. Mr. Helsham, of Ashford in Kent, 
for making false representations as to the credit of a Mrs. Wheeler, 
and so inducing the plaintiff to let that lady a furnished house, 
for which, in the result, no rent was paid. On the plaintiff's state- 
ment of the case the misrepresentation was very gross. When her 
solicitors wrote to Mr. Helsham, as Mrs. Wheeler’s reference, he 
replied, stating his belief that she would be a very desirable, careful 
tenant, as, independently of being her trustee, he had known her 
many years as a highly respectable lady, and one fully responsible 
for any contract she had made. Assured by this statement, the 
plaintiff let the house to Mrs. Wheeler, at a rental of six guineas 
per week, payable quarterly. But before the first quarter had 








elapsed, Mrs, Wheeler was in Whitecross-street Prison. Ultimately, 
she passed through the Bankruptcy Court, and then it came out 
that she had no property whatever ; that she had received £150 a 
year from a brother in India, but that this was a voluntary 
allowance, and had ceased for ten months. Here was a clear 
prima facie case against Mr. Helsham, who, had it been true that 
he was her trustee, must have known the state of her affairs. 
It appeared, however, on his own cross-examination, that his only 
reason for saying that he was her trustee was that Mrs. Wheeler 
was in the habit of calling him so. But, what is infinitely worse, 
is the fact that only fourteen days before he wrote to the plaintiff's 
solicitors vouching for her solvency, he was present when 
a distress was levied on her furniture in the house she then 
inhabited, where also a man was in possession under*a bill of sale 
to which he was a party. Long before this, in February,he had 
written to the upholsterers who held the bill of sale, stating 
that Mrs. Wheeler was “in not only straightened, but distressed 
circumstances ;” and in March he told them that she must resort 
to the Bankruptcy Court if the alternative of a prison were 
forced upon her. 

Upon this statement Mr. Helsham’s conduct looks very black 
indeed ; but when we come to examine his explanation, it wears a 
very different appearance. In the first place, Mrs. Wheeler was 
his relative, having married his nephew. He had known her 
twenty years ; and when she wrote to him asking, him to act as 
her reference, she told him that she was taking the house mainly for 
the accommodation of her brother, who was coming from India 
with his family, at the same time enclosing a letter from this 
brother in support of her statement. In a moral point of view 
this explanation justifies him; even the admitted fib about his 
being her trustee derives a colour of truth from the fact that the 
brother in India remitted the allowance to his sister through Mr. 
Helsham. But that is not the kind of trusteeship conveyed to a 
stranger’s mind, especially when the stranger is a solicitor, by the 
word “trustee.” It importsa deed and property, not a mere bene- 
faction. Again, though Mr. Helsham might conscientiously 
believe, and no doubt did, that the rent would be paid by the 
brother, and that thus Mrs. Wheeler would prove in the long run 
“a desirable tenant,” his letter to the plaintiff's solicitors vouched 
for a personal, not a vicarious solvency. The brother might not 
come from India. Whether he did or not, it is certain that the rent 
was not forthcoming from him. The fect that for ten months he 
had ceased to send his sister the allowance he had previously made 
her, should have put Mr. Helsham on his guard against building 
too much upon him. Grant him clear before his own conscience, 
he was legally wrong. He had no intention to deceive, but his 
letter was still a deception. He vouched for an existing 
solvency on the strength of one which, however probable to his 
mind, was prospective and not existing. The result of his misre- 
presentation was that the plaintiff lost her quarter’s rent, and had 
the house upon her hands from September to December. Here was 
a clear case for damages, and the jury gave her a verdict for £110, 
Mr. Helsham is not singular in his indiscretion, There are plenty 
of persons who are guilty of the same sort of deception for which 
he has had to pay so dearly; and who forget that what is 
amiability to their friends is a gross injustice to those who give 
them credit. It will be well if such men take warning by 
his fate. . 








THE OXFORD CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I hope you will allow the following remarks insertion in your 
next. 

In your impression of last week an article appeared headed, * The 
Knownothings at Oxford,” which contained two downright misstate- 
ments regarding the Oxford Conservative Association, to which I 
presume the title “‘ Knownothings” is intended to apply, though with 
what aptitude I must confess myself unable to discover. 

1. The writer implied that the association was an attempt made by 
certain senior members of the University to bring round the under- 
graduates to their own way of thinkiog. This I distinctlydeny. It 
has so happened that I have been present at most of the meetings of 
the association, and certainly at all the first meetings, and lam In a 
position to declare positively to tlie fact that the movement originated 
with undergraduates. It is quite true that those undergraduates who 
originated the movement were sufficiently sensible to perceive that 
that movement would gain weight if senior members of the University 
were connected with it, and it is equally true that ccrtain senior 
members were kind enough to lend the aid of their influence to that 
effect ; but these truths amount to no more than the fact that certain 
graduates condescended to accept an invitation from certain under- 
graduates, and certainly cannot be construed into anything like super- 
vision on the part of the graduates or hopeless subjection on the part 
of the undergraduates. 

2. The writer, not content with mis-stating his case once, must 
needs proceed to indulge in some flowers of rhetoric regarding painted 
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windows and Gregorian chants. Now, although the painted windows | 
and Gregorian chants were not definitely predicated of the Conser- 
vative Association, I think I shall not be far wrong in surmising that 
the casual reader would not improbably connect the former with the 
latter, and that the impression left upon his mind would be that the 
Coneervative Association was a movement got up by the High Church 
party. 

T’o correct this impression in the mind of the reader, I can inform 
him that several men who are not High Churchmen are connected 
with this movement. One of the purposes for which this movement 
was originated, was that members might, if possible, forget their 
differences as High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, and remember 
only that they join as men holding the vital truths of religion in con- 
tradistinction to the quack philosophers who inundate Oxford at the 
present time, and who would, if they could, destroy those vital truths 
altogether. This movement, far from being a party one, has had for 
its especial elyject the union of as many parties as was practicable. 

To the writer I would put this simple question. Did he hear 
himself, or did he hear from anybody else, Mr. Lygon or Mr. Mansel 
discussing to “the Knownothings” the merits either of painted glass 
or Gregorian chants? If he did, I shall be curious to know about it, 
as I never did myself; if he did not, it is unfortunate that he should 
undertake to write about matters at random. Tor myself, I must 
confess that I think the antithesis would have been as well preserved 
if he had substituted “ Hampshire pigs” or “ Bruammagem buttons.” 
It is quite possible that both Mr. Mansel and Mr. Lygon may be able 
to talk very correctly about the properties of painted glass and. 
Gregorian chants, but it is jast as possible that they would have 
talked abont the pigs and the buttons to the Conservative Association, 
as that they would have talked about the glass and the chants; and 
this from the simple fact that neither pigs, buttons, glass, or chants, 
have anything or can possibly have anything to do with the Conserva- 
tive Association. 

The writer talks a great deal about leaving undergraduates to them- 
selves. I quite agre> with the writer. It is precisely becanse under- 
graduates intend to be left to themselves that they are wulikely to 
follow the counsel, however well-meant, of the LONDON REVIEW. 


| 
| 


Knowing, Sir, how much you have the interests of the Church at 
heart, I should be ungracious indeed if I attributed to the Lonpon 
REVIEW a desire to make mischief in her cause. At the same time, I 
must protest against the article in question. If the writer either 
really understood the wants of Oxford, or knew anything about the 
Conservative Association, he would rather rejoice to see in working a 
movement which honestly endeavoured to grapple with some of those 
difficulties. The Liberal party have their organizations, and the 
Conservative party must do their best on their side. Whilst fully 
admitting that an ufdergraduate is best employed at his books or on 
the river, I see no reason to suppose that the fact of his being a Con- 
servative and united with other Conservatives would prevent the due 
operation of either employment. Only those who desire to pick holes 


in every good work (and I am sorry to say that the class is not a small | 


one) can possibly find any objection to an association which, whilst it 
hopes generally to make Conservatism more enlightened and more 
intellectual, has for ita particular object the mutual encouragement of 
its members in these troublous times of doubt and unbelief. 

And surely, Sir, your journal will hardly be responsible for the 
opinion that to keep a man in the vital truths of religion is to 
proselytize him unlawfully. Yours, &c., 


Christchurch College, Oxford, 
December 12, 1863. 


S. R. Brooke. 








THE CHURCH. 


SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
No. 6.—tTHE EARLIER SAINTS OF ENGLAND.—ST. CONGARUS, 
ST. BOTULPH, AND ST. CUTHBERT. 


Tue male hermit saints of England sought still wilder places to 
live in, and encountered greater trottbles, than the females, as it 
ras but natural that they should. Moreover, according to their 
legendary histery, they dated considerably farther back, and the 
history of the first of them of whom we have even a doubtful 
story, is rather romantic. Cungarus, or Congarus, according to his 
legend, was the son of an Emperor of Constantinople, who reigned 
early in the sixth century. In these early ages, royal or imperial 
blood, as we have remarked before, was the best material for 
making saints. The name, it may be remarked, has no Oriental 
character, and certainly it is not Greek. However, Cungarus, we 
are told, was driven by persecution from his father’s court, and, 
taking ship, wandered westward until he was carried into the 
Bristol Channel, and came to land on the coast of Somersetshire, 
then a part of the kingdom of the,West Saxons. Before he landed, 
he was informed in a vision that a boar would conduct him to the 
spot destined for his hermitage ; and, accordingly, he had not 
strayed far from the landing-place, when the animal rose up, and 
went before him till they.came to wild and solitary marshes, in the 
middle of which he raised himself an oratory, at the place which 
has since been called from him Congresbury. Here he lived in the 
greatest mortification of body, remained every day in the cold 
water of the marsh while he said his devotions, and lived upon cold 
water and barley bread alone, the latter being among the Anglo- 
Saxons the food of the lowest classes of society. Miracles soon 
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began to be manifested in connection with him, among the first of 
which was the sudden change of these unfrequented marshes (/oct 
aquatic’ et arundineti) into rich and smiling fields, to the great 
astonishment of all who were acquainted with them. The report of 
this change was spread all over the island, and he had soon a 
numerous congregation of monks under his government. On one 
occasion, when he stood with some of his clergy in his churchyard, 
he felt the want of shade, and wished for the shelter of a yew-tree ; 
and thrusting his walking-stick, which happened to be made of 
yew, in the ground, and leaving it there, next day it was found to 
have taken root and grown into a spacious tree. But the great 
increase in the number of the monks was not agreeable to the 
tastes of the saint, and he resolved to make another pilgrimage in 
search of solitude. He had heard that there was a very wild 
country on the other side of the Severn, and he proceeded thither, 
and reached, at about a furlong from the river, a mountain with a 
spring of water on its summit, by which he proposed to set up his 
habitation, but the same night it was revealed to him in a vision 
that God had provided for him a still wilder and more solitary 
home, and next day he resumed his journey. He thus came to a 
much steeper mountain, also with a fountain at the top, where he 
established his hermitage, but where his quict was disturbed by the 
persecutions of the Welsh. 

The next remarkable hermit-saint settled on the opposite side 
of the island. St. Botulph is said to have been the son of a chieftain 
or prince of the East Angles, and to have crossed the sea while 
young into Belgic Gaul in search of religious instruction. On his 
return, he was kindly received by the king of East Anglia, who, at 
his request, gave him a place called Thunho, of the exact site of 
which there is some doubt, though it was perhaps Thorney in 
Cambridgeshire ; but it was then, like Congresbury, a wild solitary 
marsh, and, which is more, it was believed to be possessed by 
demons, whom it was Botulph’s first care to drive away. We are 
told that, when he first entered the marsh, a black smoke rose out 
of it, in which were heard loud lamentations and howling, and it 
was only with the sign of the cross that he drove them away. He 
performed numerous miracles, and his ancient fame throughout the 
fen district is proved by the number of places, far distant from each 
other, which bear his name. The place which was called from him 

Jotulfes-tun or Botolph’s-town, is now the important town of 

Boston. The site of Thorney, one of the most celebrated of early 
English monasteries, was called from him Ancarig, the hermit’s 
island, and here his body was preserved. 

The stories of some of these primitive English saints are some- 
times told by those who’ knew them or who lived so near their own 
time that we can hardly doubt that these hermits were led by their 
ardent imaginations to believe in those wonderful adventures and 
to make others believe them. Such was the case with St. Botulph, 
and such also with St. Cuthbert, one of the most celebrated of the 
early Anglo-Saxon saints, whose life was written by Bede. His 
name would lead us to suppose that he was an Anglo-Saxon ; but 
Bede gives us no exact account of his origin, and, at a Jater period, 
a story was published, and seems to have been generally received, 
according to which he was an Irishman. The Irish, like the 
Anglo-Saxons, made most of their saints of royal blood ; but they 
had a preference, perhaps from the character of their early manners, 
for illegitimacy, and many of their greatest saints were bastards. 
Such was Cuthbert according to this legend. There was, we are 
told, in the earlier part of the seventh century, a Christian king in 
Leinster, who was warred upon by the King of Connaught, and 
the latter, having conquered him, put him to death, with all his 
family, excepting only a little girl, whom he gave as a slave to 
his queen. As the young princess of Leinster grew up she became 
very beautiful, and the King of Connaught having overcome her 
virtue by force, she became the mother of Cuthbert, who, however, 
was baptized by the Irish name of Mulluc. As this child might 
have been a claimant to the throne of Leinster, he would no 
doubt have been put to death; but his birth was attended by 
miraculous appearances, which showed so clearly that he was 
destined to be a saint, that a bishop of the country obtained per- 
mission to,take him under his protection. While the infant remained 
in Ireland it was attended with frequent and rather extraordinary 
miracles; but the friendly bishop died, and then the young 
Cuthbert, to escape the King’s pursuit, was secretly conveyed by 
his mother to a part of the coast, and was carried over in a ship 
to Galloway. 

Such is the Irish account of the birth of Cuthbert, which, how- 
ever, is quite inconsistent with the story of the saint as told by 
Bede, from which he appears to have been a native of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Melrose, to have displayed a love for a 

solitary life from a very early age, and to have been admitted into 
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the monastery founded there by Aidan, and of which Cuthbert 
became afterwards prior. He was afterwards removed thence by 
Aidan, and appointed prior in his monastery of Lindisfarne. 

sefore this time Cuthbert’s sanctity had been proclaimed by 
miracles. When he was eight years old, an infant of three 
prophesied to him that he should be an abbot and a bishop ; when 
labouring from a grievous disease in the knee, an angel came on 
horseback and cured him; his prayers saved ships from wreck ; 
and on his journeys to preach the Gospel he was supported with 
food sent him directly from heaven. These, and many others, 
differ from the Irish miracles in the fact that the circumstances, as 
described by Bede, all admit of a rational explanation. But they 
become more extraordinary, and less capable of explanation, as his 
love of solitude, and indulgence in it, increased. In the island of 
Lindisfarne there was a bishop, an abbot, a numerous body of 
monks, and all the establishment which belonged to them ; and 
though these were edified by his teaching, his example, and his 
miracles, yet he yearned more and more after that entire seclusion 
from the world in which he might dedicate himself entirely to his 
own pious exercises. For this purpose he at length fixed upon the 
little rocky island of Farne. 

Farne was a small island at some distance in the sea, unfre- 
quented by men, but, according to the popular belief, inhabited by 
malignant demons. Cuthbert began by giving battle to these 
enemies, and was successful in driving them away from their old 
habitation. He made himself a house, or rather a hole, in the 
middle of the island, surrounded by a wall of earth, so high that 
within he could see nothing but the sky, designed “ to prevent the 
eyes and thoughts from wandering, that the mind might be wholly 
bent on heavenly things.” There were two chambers in this house, 
one intended for an oratory, the other for domestic purposes. At 
the landing-place he built a more comfortable house, for the accom- 
modation of visitors. In this part of the island there was a spring 
of water, but there was none on the spot where the saint had made 
his own dwelling ; so, to avoid being called out of his solitude in 
order to fetch water, he caused a pit to be excavated in the hard 
rock, and, having prayed over it the night before, he found it filled 
with fresh water in the morning, and it continued to flow ever 
after. At first Cuthbert appears to have reckoned on faring better 
than was becoming the profession he had chosen, but he received 
a sort of reprimand from above ; having resolved to live by the 
labour of his own hands, and no longer depend on the provisions 
brought by his visitors, he obtained from them a supply of 
wheat-grain, and he dug a piece of shallow ground, and 
sowed it. To his astonishment, not a single grain germi- 
nated. Guessing at the cause of this, he next time planted 
the same ground with barley, and it produced a very plentiful 
crop. It was thus unmistakably notified from Heaven that 
barley bread was the proper diet of a hermit. He entirely 
neglected the comforts of his person. He wore shoes and leathern 
gaiters, which he did not take off for months, sometimes not from 
one year’s end to another, only washing his feet at Easter, because 
it was part of the Church ceremonial for that occasion. At length he 
so completely separated himself from all mankind that he closed 
his window so that he could be seen by nobody, opening it only to 
give a blessing. Under these circumstances his miracles soon 
became celebrated. His barley drew to the island an abundant 
flock of birds, who soon began to make free with it, but he €xpos- 
tulated with them on their misconduct, and they listened to and 
obeyed his words, and came no more. Even the sea was obedient 
to him, and brought him what he called for. When he wanted a 
beam of timber for building purposes, it was washed on shore, cut 
exactly to the measure he required. There was a notion in the 
Medizeval Church that, before the fall, all animated things and 
even the elements were obedient to man’s command, and that he 
lost this power by Adam’s sin ; and it was argued that when a 
man became a saint he naturally recovered it. The demons whom 
he had driven from their old haurt still continued to revisit it, 
according to Cuthbert’s own account, for he told his visitors and 
the monks of Lindisfarne that they persecuted him in a variety of 
forms, sometimes throwing him headlong from the top of the high 
rock, sometimes pelting him with stones, and sometimes seeking to 
frighten him by appearing in horrible forms. These were no doubt 
the dreams of an over-excited imagination, deeply influenced’ by 
the popular superstitions of the Anglo-Saxon race. By these 
imaginary conflicts, by the mortifications of the flesh to which he 
subjected himself, for he passed so much of his time in prayer 
and remained so long in the same position that his joints became 
stiff, and by the reports spread abroad of the miraculous cures he 
performed, Cuthbert’s fame soon extended. over the whole land, 
and his little island became an object of pilgrimage from distant 
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parts. He was eventually elected bishop of Lindisfarne, and was 
obliged at times to leave his hermitage in order to attend to the 
duties of this high office, which, it may be added, he is said never 
to have neglected. Among his miracles there was one which 
would seem to show that the food on which these hermits live was 


. mean more in appearance than in reality, and that when eaten by 


a saint it became pleasant and nourishing. One day Saint 
Cuthbert, when a guest in a monastery, asked for drink, and, 
rejecting wine or ale, would accept nothing but water. After he 
had drunk he handed the vessel to one of the attendants, who, 
having received permission to drink what remained, found to his 
astonishment that it had all the taste and flavour of good wine ; 
and a monk who stood by also tasted it, and found equally that 
the water had been turned into wine ! 

Cuthbert only retained his bishopric two years, after which he 
resigned it to return to his hermitage in the isle of Farne, where 
he remained till his death, which occurred on the 20th of March, 
in the year 687. He became the great saint of the north country, 
and his shrine was long the glory and profit of the church of 
Durham. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH GOVERNMENT.* 


Tue “ Revolutions in Government” which shook England during 
the seventeenth century, and have left so lasting a mark upon our 
institutions, fill this concluding volume of Dr. Vaughan’s work. No 
one could be better qualified than he is, to tell once more with effect 
the often repeated tale of the strife between Cavalier and Round- 
head, Royalist and Republican. As the leader of modern noncon- 
formists he brings to his task an almost filial enthusiasm. It is 
natural that he should linger fondly over the rise of the party of 
which he is a distinguished member. But although we can see 
plainly enough the bias of the writer, he is altogether above unfair 
partisanship. He extenuates nothing, but sets nought down in 
malice. The only fault the harshest critic could find in him is a 
pardonable blindness to the faults of the Independents, and a 
determination to see no motes in the sunshine of Cromwell’s glory. 
On the whole, the conclusions arrived at are the same as those of 
Hallam, Forster, and Sanford. There is nothing absolutely new in 
the book from the first page to the last. Nor indeed could there 
well be any novelty, except that which springs from a love of 
paradox, in a history of such a well explored period, ge ye 
Vaughan is above indulging in historical paradox for vd sake ) 
appearing original. His conviction, he tells us, is ree re great 
judgments of history concerning the men and events 0 past times 
are not to be materially disturbed except in a few very rare 
instances.” He abstains, therefore, from applying to the characters 
of whom he treats, any of that historical whitewash of which some 
of his brother historians are much too liberal. W e should welcome 
his book if only for this, that it has the merit of being a protest 
against the desire to write history upside down, evinced by many 
recent writers. Since De Quincey’s vindication of Judas Iscariot 
and Mr. Froude’s apology for Henry VIII., no co —_ 
need despair. We shall some day find an enterprising lograp er 
extolling George II. as a model of manners, and a £ = 
pattern of domestic virtue. A bundle of gee _ in Bes 
Record-office, or deciphered with praiseworthy, t og — : 
industry, in a foreign library, often furnishes t 1e On y ex 
for such startling doctrines. It is instructive to 0 om 
how futile are these endeavours to reverse the bor 
verdict. In spite of all the learning and zeal of their a oes. 
men still persist in believing that Judas was a traitor ve yor: | 
a Bluebeard. And we regard this scepticism as who perm Pe 
just. We would not undervalue those diligent inquiries _— 
which accurate truth can alone be learned ; but we feel — t 
the iconoclastic spirit, which upon most insufficient grounds pre-. 
sumes to reverse the settled opinion of successive on is 
entirely unphilosophical, and we are glad to oe — alk Pa 
Dr. Vaughan’s pages. Here Charles I. is = . ae me 
Charles II. a voluptuary, Jeffreys a ruffian, an A oe erlan - 
knave. The old familiar faces are familiar still. V hatev 5 “~ 
the writer has, he gains qt Byes by ig old views, but by 

nting in a fresh and clearer hight. 

PS Venaton gives deserved prominence to the effect produced 
by the character of James I. on the fortunes of his ——- 
Hitherto too little importance has been attached to : = . = 
in reality did much to consign the Stuart sg a -. 
It fixed on them the stigma of popular contempt. the peop 2 
on the throne of Elizabeth a slovenly pedant of agate person ; 
habits, known to be a coward and suspected with gooc reason 0 

ices « i i Yet this unkingly 
vices of which men only speak in whispers. So ache a 
being arrogated Tt — ory ben tess peer 
have dared to avow. But he did no nd a 
his new subjects. Courtly prelates and servile judges might i 
— ase + ; it pe yo ‘that the sturdy middle- 

ient privileges, but it was hi \ 

sloes Enstlahents, who had scarcely borne with patience the caprices 











* Revolutions in English History. Vol. III. Revolutions in Government. By 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. Longman & Co. 1863. 
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of a really regal dynasty, would submit quietly to those of the 
impure and contemptible creature who now wore the crown. The 
King took no pains to conceal his weaknesses. He might be scen 
any day, in public, kissing the cheek of Somerset, hanging round 
the neck of Buckingham, weeping over the last night's debauch, 
quaking at the sicht of a sword. The court of course partook of 
the character of its head. “The ladies,” says Sir John Harrington, 
the translator of <Ariosto, “roll about in intoxication.” Costly 
and fantastic spectacles became the fashion. The same observer 
thus describes the scene at a mask representing the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon : 


“Tho entertainment and show went forward and most of the pre- 
ackwards and fell down, wine did so occupy their vpper 

chambers. Next came Faith, Hope, and Charity, all richly attired. 
Hope attempted to speak, but the beverage with which sbe had been 
cheered disqualified her for that kind of service and she withdrew, 
hoping the King would excase her brevity. Faith was there alone, 
fur I am sare she was not joined with good works, and left the court 
in a staggering condition. Charity came to the King’s feet and seemed 
to cover a muiticadé of sins her sister had committed. In some sort 
she made obeisance and brought gifts, but said she would return 


senters went | 


home again, as there was no gift which Heaven had not given his 
Majesty. She then returned to Faith and Hope who were both sick 
in the lower hall.’’ 


Scandalous as such carnivals as these must have been, they 
would have attracted no attention, had James possessed any public 
virtue. In this, however, he was entirely wanting. His coarse 
insolence at the Hampton Court conference, his perfidy to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, his behaviour tu his successive favourites justify 
Dr. Vaughan in denouncing him as “ utterly unfaithful, habitually 
profane, and grossly sensual.” Thus, by private vice and public 
folly dil this modern Solomon, as he loved to be called, like Louis 
the “ well-beloved” in a later time, sow the seed of which his 
unhippy soa was to reap the fatal fruit. 

Charles was not the man to restore the fortunes of the shaker 

throne. By nature of an intriguing temper, he soon gave abundant 
proof of his partiality for double-dealing. His paltry attempts to 
refuse his full assent to the famous “ Petition of Right” were 
never forgotten or forgiven. Once and for all he earned that cha- 
racter for hopeless insincerity which, twelve years later, justified 
his subjects in asserting their rights with the sword. Nor was he 
exempt from graver faults. His conduct to the heroic Eliot in 
1629 proved that he could be cruel. This “ confessor in the cause 
of English liberty” had been fined a thousand pounds for free 
speaking in the late Parliament. He neither could nor would pay 
the illeg1l demand, and was flung into the Tower. There, shut up 
“in a dark and smoky room,” his health failed him. By the 
advice of*his physicians, he “ humbly besought” the King to set 
him at liberty. The only answer returned was, “the petition is 
not humble enough.” Again, for his children’s sake, he sued for 
mercy in terms that might have melted a heart of marble. No 
reply was vouchsafed, and in a few days death released him. The 
royal hatred was not satisfied even then. His fmends asked for 
his body to place it in the family vault in Cornwall ; but Charles 
spitefully commanded that “Sir John Eliot’s body should be 
buried in the church of that parish where he died.” Many other 
patricts were treated almost as harshly as Eliot. From the dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1629 down to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament in 1640, scarcely 2 month passed without some fresh 
inroad on ancient privileges. Seconded by Strafford and the Star 
Chamber, by Laud and the High Commission Court, the King 
levied ilieyal taxes, established the old nuisance of monopolies, 
extorted enormous fines, inflicted merciless punishments, imperilled 
the national religion. The prison and the pillory were in full 
activity. No wonder, when Parliament at last assembled, the 
popular leaders adopted strong measures. Moderation was hardly 
to be expected from men smarting under such recent and repeated 
injuries. Yet, on the whole, their conduct was statesmanlike until 
the attempted seizure of the five members. Nothing, for example, 
could exceed the bold wisdom of the impeachment of Strafford ; 
and when it became doubtful if the charges against him could be 
legally proved, we agree with Dr. Vaughan that the two Houses 
were justified in destroying their arch-enemy by bill of attainder. 
We cannot, however, concur with the writer’s general defence of 
that mode of action. Retr spective legislation, inflicting punish- 
ment for offences the law cannot reach, is, in our opinion, always 
odious. In the hands of a great assembly, liable to be swayed by 
the passion of the moment, it is as dangerous as a loaded cun in 
the hands of a lunatic. To-day the weapon may be directed 
against a traitor, to-morrow against a patriot. If used at all, it 
should be reserved for those moments of national emergency to 
which ordinary rules cannot be applied. It is only defensible as 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act or the proclamation of 
martial law may sometimes be defensible. It was a favourite 
instrument of destruction with Henry VIII.—a fact which alone 
speaks volumes as to its real character. Thomas Cromwell, among 
many others, was slain by this means, the servile Legislature 
refusing even to hear his defence. The annals of Parliament 
supply many similar instances of injustice. Strafford’s attainder 
may be regarded as the exception which proves the rule. 

We cannot follow Dr. Vaughan through his interesting account 
of the civil war and of the military despotism which followed the 
triumph of Cromwell, and which was the necessary consequence of 
an attempt to impose republican institutions on a monarchical 
country. The death of the Protector made the restoration of 
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Charles If. a certainty. Then followed thirty of the darkest years 
that England has ever known. Abroad her influence was at zero. 
She had exchanged a ruler, whose vigour had made her name a 
terror to Catholic Europe, for a king who betrayed her interests to 
Louis XIV. for money to buy jewels for his mistresses. At home 
matters were worse than under James [. Religion, honour, 
and justice, seemed dead. The popularity of Aphra Behn and 
Wycherley prove how debased the public taste had become since 
the days of Shakespeare and Milton, Corruption reigned supreme 
among public men. French gold found its way even into the 
pockets of the popular leaders. But perhaps the worst sign of all 
was the astounding servility and brutality of the judges. Judicial 
murders became frequent. The infamy of Jeffreys has thrown the 
crimes of his predecessors into the shade. Yet the “ Popish plot” 
trials—to mention only one instance—rivalled the “ bloody assize ” 
itself in horror. Day by day Chief Justice Scroggs, a man of acute 
and powerful intellect, listened approvingly to the transparent 
perjury of Oates and Bedloe, and hounded on packed juries to shed 
some of the noblest blood of England upon their unsupported 
testimony. The rest of the judges were worthy of Scroggs. Not 
one of them, except Vaughan, whose fearless vindication of the 
rights of juries is the only bright spot in the legal history of the 
period, seemed to have any other object than to retain the favour 
of the Crown. They were always at hand, sometimes to crush an 
obnoxious patriot, sometimes to lay down bad law to oblige their 
employer. At last, like all sycophants, they overdid their part. 
In order to gratify James IT., they solemnly pronounced that “ the 
laws of England were the King’s laws, and to be dispensed with 
at any time for reasons which the King shall deem sufficient,” 
and that therefore he might dispense with the Test Act. This 
decision at once aroused the national detestation of Popery, and, 
in the opinion of Mr. Hallam, was the main cause of James's 
fall. 

With our last revolution, Dr. Vaughan might have ended his 
labours, but he has added two interesting chapters on our national 
progress since 1688. Until times within the memory of most 
hving men, there was small reason for boasting. England, under 
George ILT., really deserves in a great degree the vigorous invectives 
of Mr. Phillimore. The two great factions which now divided the 
cares of government were too busy outmancuvring each other to 
pay any attention to the public interest. Education, even in its most 
elementary form, was almost unknown among the masses. The 
squires, who form the backbone of English society, were boorish 
and illiterate. Toleration was still withheld from Roman Catholics. 
Parliamentary representation was a gigantic sham. The law 
remained a chaos of barbarous absurdity. “ Our courts,” said 
Burke, as late as 1797, “seem by their proceedings to be in league 
with every kind of fraud and injustice.” It has been reserved for 
statesmen of our own generation to realise a peaceful progress, 
“the most remarkable ever witnessed in an old and settled 
country,” within the short space of thirty years. Although 
Mr. Cobden has a right to lament the ignorance which unhappily 
still distinguishes our agricultural classes, every year increases the 
percentage of those who can read and write. English country gentle- 
men, if not, even now, always highly informed, are not of the type 
of Squire Western. The Catholic and the Jew can complain no 
longer of civil disabilities. The Reform Bill of 1852 has made the 
House of Commons a really representative body. The law has 
been purified of many of its blemishes and is administered with 
scrupulous impartiality. Everywhere, the reformer is abroad. 
But while we are gratefully enjoying the fruit of his eiforts, we 
should not forget those who laid the foundation on which he is 
building. Count Montalembert tells us of the invigorating effect 
always produced on him by “a plunge into the free air of English 
liberty.” We may find a similar benefit, especially at a time when 
“rest and be thankiul” seems likely to be adopted as a favourite 
motto, in tracing again, in Dr. Vanghan’s pages, the history of those 
famous times when the decisive victories of freedom over tyranny 
and privilege over prerogative were fought and won. 








PATON’S EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION.* 


Tue title of Mr. Paton’s work, “A History of the Egyptian 
Revolution from the period of the Mamelukes to the death of 
Mohammed Ali,” is likely to mislead a reader unacquainted with 
the events to which it relates. By a revolution we understand 
either a complete and radical change of government, or such a 
change effected by democratic agencies. Since the great French 
Revolution the term has come to be used almost exclusively in the 
latter, or special acceptation. But no revolution in either sense 
has ever taken place in Egypt, or indeed in any other Muslim 
country. A great change has been made in the government by 
the establishment of a hereditary Pashalik, but this has not been 
of the nature of a revolution. The dignity of the Pasha is raised 
and the succession is secured to his heirs male, but he still receives 
investiture from the Sultan, furnishes a contingent to his armies 
in time of war, and acknowledges his supremacy in the public 
prayers. 

The causes which gradually gave a half independence to many of 
the outlying provinces of the Turkish empire, though not_suff- 
ciently complex and remote to deserve the analytic skill of a 





* A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 
the Death of Mohammed Ali. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.8, London: Triibner. 
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De Tocqueville, are worthy of the attentive study of all who are 
interested in the fate of that strange anomaly in Europe, and the 
effects have been as eventful as any produced by the revolutions 
proper of the Franks. , 

The decline of the Turkish empire may be dated from the reign 
of Suleyman the Magnificent, whose failure before Vienna and 
subsequent refusal to meet the far smaller army of Charles V. 
showed that the Turks were no longer the same hardy race that 
overran the east of Europe, and destroyed the last remains of the 
Roman empire. But the nation was still warlike, and, though its 
most successful statesmen and commanders were chosen from the 
ranks of renegadoes, the decay was gradual, until the failure of the 
second siege of Vienna marked that a second and more disastrous 
period had begun. It is not unnatural that such capital events 
should have made epochs in the life as in the history of the empire, 





———ee 


for so great failures must have disheartened the nation and accele- | 


rated the weakening causes that really produced them. The 
military successes of the Turks were due to the organization of 
their armies, and in particular to the formation of the corps 
of Janissaries, who, like all picked troops quartered in a capital, 
gained great influence and required strong discipline. The failures 
that indicated the decline of the empire, and were met by the use 
of the bowstring for unsuccessful generals instead of energetic 
reform of the army, rapidly demoralized the troops, and the 
Janissaries speedily became Preetorians, who really governed their 
Aga, and at last could depose and put up sultans at their caprice. 
This loosening of the ties of the military system of the empire was 
in effect the disintegration of the state itself, which if not essentially 
military, was stronger in this than in its civil side. The provincial 
governors, no longer fearing the anger of a powerful sovereign and 
an efficient executive, made it their sole endeavour to wring from 
their unhappy provinces every obtainable piastre, until the very 
name of pasha became synonymous with every kind of rapacity 
and cruel extortion. As by degrees this state of insubordination 
at home and abroad grew into a system, the governors began to 
discover that they might evade the occasional consequence of 
unusual success in plunder, a recal and squeezing to replenish the 
hungry treasury, by making themselves half-independent of the 
central authority, and trusting to fate or chance for immunity. 
Nothing but its environment by enemies of different manners and 
religion kept the unwieldy empire together. Its weakness, as a 
state, was not wholly a calamity, for each attack of the Franks, so 
provoked, roused a strong feeling of resistance among the people, 
and no Turkish pasha was unwise enough to trust himself to an 
alliance with a neighbouring enemy, knowing his fate on the con- 
clusion of peace. The inevitable disturbance of the balance of power 
by the overthrow of Turkey secured the alliance of the Western 
Powers, which has been observed with rare fidelity between our- 
selves and the Porte. This alliance eventually checked the advance 
of Russia, and thus the internal decay of Turkey proceeded while 
it was artificially propped up by foreign states, and maintained by 
its inability to assimilate with surrounding nations. The French 
Revolution and Napoleon's wars, while they gave occupation enough 
to the most dreaded enemy of the Porte, threatened by a curious 
law of compensation worse injury in another direction, overturning 
the authority of the sultan in Egypt, and weakening the existing 
system so as to pave the way for designs like those by which 
Mohammed ’Alee made himself an important place in modern 
history. We must not be understood to rank Egypt exactly with 
those border-states that by position fostered revolt. As the best 
pashalik, its government was long given to the most able servants 
of the Porte, and for two centuries it enjoyed a degree of tran- 
quillity unknown to the rest of the empire. The maintenance of a 
Memlook aristocracy, representing the dynasty overthrown by 
Seleem I., rendered it necessary to put the province in strong 
hands. Many evils and ultimately civil war, resulting in the 
virtual supremacy of the Memlooks, arose from this divided 
authority, but the province was, on Napoleon’s invasion, in a state 
that made its conquest no light matter, and that rendered such an 
event necessary, before it could be absolutely governed by a ruler 
as independent as Mohammed ’Alee. 

_ A narrative of the recent history of Egypt thus necessitates an 
introductory account of the previous periods, those of the Memlook 
dynasties, of the rule of the Turkish Beglerbegs jointly with the 
Memlook authority, and of the French occupation with the brief 
time of anarchy that followed that rude overthrow of the old 
government. Mr. Paton has seen this necessity, but he has carried 
back the introductory portion to the Arab conquest, and omitted all 
account of the Turkish governors from the conquest by Seleem I. to 
the French invasion. He may be somewhat excused on account of 
the extreme difficulty of finding materials, but he has taken so 
much pains in searching for fresh information that it is much to 
be regretted that he has neglected this curious and little known 
age. For nearly two centuries and a half, from the Turkish conquest 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century until the rise of ’Alee 
Bey in the middle of the eighteenth, when, through his genius, the 
country became for a time independent of the Porte, the history of 
Egypt in all European works is a pure blank, but there are native 
materials. El-Ishdkee gives a scanty account, which is little more 
than a catalogue of the Beglerbegs, but there are other detached 
sources of information. Unfortunately, the admirable topographical 
account of Cuiro in the Khitat of El-Makreezee, rich in historical 
details respecting the founder of every important edifice built 
before his time, reaches no further than to his age, the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. But later works and an examination of 


the mosques of the age of the Beglerbegs would partly supply the | 





deficiency, and Mr. Paton had opportunities of commencing this 
work, of which he did not avail himself. He is a little too anxious 
to render his book uniformly interesting, and in achieving this 
object, as he has certainly done, he has slipped over one of the 
less exciting periods of history, when causes were silently working 
that ended in producing startling results. To write a complete or 
partial history of modern Egypt that should be thoroughly satis- 
factory requires a good knowledge in the writer of the Arabic 
language, and a special study of the manners of the people. 
Mr. Paton does not claim these attainments, and even a slight 
comparison of the different modes in which words are written will 
show the reader that the disclaimer is a judicious one. But it 
must be acknowledged that he has collected materials before 
generally unknown in Europe, and used them with no little 
judgment. 

The introductory portion of Mr. Paton’s work contains much 
information that will be new to ordinary readers. He has 
judiciously drawn from western as well as eastern sources, and 
has given picturesque variety to the narrative. The account of the 
Court | of the last Memlook sultan, Kansooh-el-Ghooree, by the 
Venetian ambassador’s secretary, is an interesting view of the 
magnificence of that lost monarchy from the European side ; but it 
is a pity that Mr. Paton has not attempted to prove it to be as 
truthful as the contemporary papers of other Venetian embassies, 
by offering an explanation of the topographical difficulties in the 
description of the citadel of Cairo that must strike any one 
acquainted with that part of the city. 

The continuous history which follows the introductory chapters 
consists of two portions, relating the events of the French occu- 
pation, and the career of Mohammed ’Alee. Nearly equal space 
is devoted to these two subjects, and we cannot but think that the 
importance of the former is over-estimated, judging from the greater 
detail in which it is recorded. No doubt the events and the 
uctors were great in that three years during which Egypt was 
once more the fighting-ground for the mastery of the world. Yet 
in the history of Egypt the period is of less importance than that 
which followed it. The former is part of European history, 
important to Egypt only as having been the occasion of breaking 
through the influence of the old Memlook aristocracy, the latter 
is the period during which a new government was founded upon its 
ruins. 

Mohammed ’Alee differs from his contemporaries who took 
advantage of the weakness of the Porte during the early part of 
the present century in having left behind him an organized state, 
in all respects deserving the name of a kingdom. Had he not 
been checked by the European powers it is certain that he would 
have permanently annexed Syria and Arabia, and bequeathed to 
his successors an Oriental empire. The history of ’Alee Pasha of 
Yanina, and of the other governors who adopted the same daring 
policy, shews his superior genius. He alone has left his mark upom 
the nineteenth century, and will be better remembered than even 
his master and enemy the Sultan Mahmood, who indeed owes 
fame to scarcely anything but the Massacre of the Janissaries. It 
is true that Mohammad ’Alee under greater provocation resorted 
toa similar act, but the Massacre of the Memlooks is not the 
chief event of his career. He was not a cruel man; like most 
Orientals, like almost all Turks, he was very reckless of human 
life, but he had no taste for small acts of barbarity, and bis palace 
was not the scene of that petty tyranny that made Ibraheem Pasha 
detested. Considering that he was born in the depth of Muslim 
bigotry, when the hatred of Franks had been strengthened by the 
failure of the Porte to resist the aggressive designs of Russia, and 
that he entered Egypt at the time that the like feeling had been 
excited to the highest pitch by the impolitic acts of the French 
occupation, it is remarkable that Mohammad ’Alee should have 
been free from prejudice against Europeans. So much indeed was 
he above littleness of feeling that when we were thwarting him im 
his favourite project by the Syrian expedition, he let the Indian 
mail pass through Egypt without molestation, and so well was his 
character known that no anxiety was felt by our Government on 
the subject. 

Mr. Paton has scarcely been able to do justice to this remarkable 
character. He has been too anxious to group together interesting 
incidents, and has thus lost sight of the constant importance of the 
principal subject of his history. For, during the first half of this 
century, the biography of Mohammad ’Alee is the history of 
Egypt. Anecdotes of Oriental life and descriptions of Cairo, how- 
ever agreeable to the reader, take off his attention from the real 
matter in hand and destroy the continuity of-the narrative. 


Mr. Paton’s style is pleasant, though he aims somewhat too 
markedly at that picturesqueness, which, even in Macaulay, is @ 
fault. When, for instance, Guizot is introduced as restoring the 
entente cordiale between England and France, it is quite superfluous 
to offer a criticism of that statesman and his career, which carries 
the reader away from the practical subject of the narrative, to 
which he is only brought back, after a digression of a page, by a 
kind of wrench that might have been spared him. It cannot be 
said that the author has a thorough knowledge of Eastern character, 
and sometimes his translations and the expressions which he puts 
into the mouths of the Egyptians are painfully Levantine ; in this 
respect, however, he is superior to the general run of travellers, and 
makes up for a want of minute accuracy by a genuine interest In 
his subject. The work is an acceptable addition to oe ae 
history, treating of an interesting period which bas hitherto 
an English annalist. 
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GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES.* 


Tuts volume is one of the shadows which the coming Christmas 
season casts before it. Or is it not rather one of the prelusive 
lights which fittingly herald the advent of that “merry” time! 
For events approaching do assuredly throw lights before them as 
well as shadows. Well for us that they do so! We could not 
else see, with so much calmness as we do, the passing away of 
the seasons. Our summer past, our days shortening, the forces 
of winter mustering ahead, and the roar of his storms even now 
reaching us, we welcome whatever turns our thought to the “ bright 
side” and to the pleasant reliefs and compensations we may reason- 
ably anticipate. 

Among these we do not hesitate to reckon the pleasure to be 
shared with our children in reading and listening to Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. To be sure, they are not new tous. We know all 
about Master Thomas Thumb, and Hans in luck, and the Goose 
Girl, and lovely little Rosebud, and the invisible cap, and the 
wishing-cloak, and the hundred other wonderful and impossible 
things that make up the charming and precious library of fairy-lore. 
But that is no reason why we should not like them. Rather is it 
one of the best possible reasons why we should like them the 
better. It is so with our children. Nor does this relish for 
the familiar, and for repetition of the same form of pleasure 
ever wholly cease to hold a place in our hearts. It holds, indeed, 
a large and not unimportant place there, and we might, were this 
the occasion, trate its influence in each of the great spheres of 
human activity. We welcome, then, and heartily, this batch of 
the old well-known tales, and we thank our “learned gossip,” 
Gammer Grethel, and our very learned philologists and antiquuries, 
Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm (now both at rest from their earthly 
labours !) for this rich storehouse of most ancient fairy literature 
and beloved folk-lore. We must not forget to thank also the 
translator who has taken the key and opened the door and let us 
in to enjoy the treasures ; or the artists who have done many of 
the very comical scenes into pictures, over which we can laugh 
again and again. 

It is pleasant to hear that “Gammer Grethel” is not a mere 
name, but is, or rather was, a real German woman, an “honest 
good-humoured farmer's wife ;” that her real name was Viehmannin, 
that she lived in some peasant-home in the neighbourhood of Hesse- 
Cassel, and that the great scholars, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, did 
actually hear and write down from her lips a great number of the 
tales in their collection. We confess to feeling enough interest in 
the venerable old dame to be capable of some touches of sympa- 
thetic sorrow, when we are briefly told that her family had their 
share in the sufferings in which Germany was involved by the first 
French war of the Revelution. A portrait of her is the frontispiece 
to this volume of tales, and a really interesting addition it is. 
There is that curious something about the picture which assures us 
that it is a likeness of a real human person, and not a mere study 
or fancy. And as we sec her there, seated, facing us, at a table, in 
a straight-backed and rather handsome old chair, a tight-fitting 
black cap with white band on her head, her strong arms well 
wrapped in warm woollen sleeves and resting on the table, one 
hand laid upon the other, and the fingers of the left hand touching 
a little nosegay that lies there, we recognize with no faint pleasure 
the presence of a brave, honest, intelligent, and kindly soul. We 
are persuaded that those eyes could really see, that truthfulness 
and resolution drew the lines of that face, that those hands did 
faithfully the hard work appointed them, and that the heart beating 
beneath those homely wrappings was no stranger to care and 
sorrow, and knew how to come victorious out of them. For this 
portrait we are indebted to M. Ludwig Grimm, who sketched it 
from the life. 

Many illustrations are scattered through the book, a few of 
which are from designs by M. Ludwig Grimm, and most of the 
others from old designs of George Cruikshank. Those of M. Grimm 
are merely pretty and sentimental ; our readers will know what to 
expect in those of our famous humourist, and they will find what 
they expect. Among the best—that is, those which will most 
effectually promote a good hearty laugh when the stories they 
illustrate are known, are the following: the sketch at the head of 
“The Golden Goose,” showing Dummling marching merrily on 
with his goose under his left arm, a stout staff grasped in his right 
hand to walk with, and a train behind him of three girls, a parson 
(unpardonably fat !), the clerk (pitifully lean), and a couple of 
labourers with mattocks—all helplessly sticking fast together by 
the mysterious virtue proceeding from the feathers of the goose, 
and compelled to go with Dummling whithersoever he goes. ‘Two 
women look on from the house by the roadside, one at the door, the 
other at a window, both showing by their attitude that they can do 
nothing but laugh at it. And on the grass in the foreground the 
laugh is still more laughably repeated by an awkward village 
urchin and a short-legged, curly-tailed cur. The tailpiece to the 
Waits of Bremen is more uproariously funny. It represents the 
invasion of a robber’s house by an ass, a dog, a cat, and a cock, 
who were on their way to Bremen with high ambitious hopes, but 
turning aside into a wood for the night came to a lonely house. 
The incident is thus related in the tale :— 

“The ass, being the tallest of the company, marched up to the 
window and peeped in. ‘Well, Donkey,’ said Chanticleer, ‘ what do 
you see?’ ‘What do I see?’ replied the ass; ‘why I see a table 





* German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, as told by Gammer Grethel. Trans- 
lated from the Collection of MM. Grimm, by Edgar Taylor. With Iliustrations 
from Designs by George Cruikshank and Ludwig Grimm. H. G. Bohn. 





spread with all kinds of good things, and robbers sitting round 
it making merry.’ ‘That would be a noble lodging for us,’ said the 
cock. ‘Yes,’ said the ass, ‘if we could only get in.’ So they laid 
their heads together to see how they could get the robbers out; and 
at last they hit upon a plan. The ass set himself upright on his hind- 
legs, with his fore-feet resting against the window; the dog got upon 
his back; the cat scrambled up to the dog’s shoulders, and the cock 
flew up and sat upon puss. When all were ready, Chanticleer gave the 
signal by pulling puss’s tail; Grimalkin mewed, and up struck the 


whole band of music. The ass brayed, the dog barked, the cati 


mewed, and the cock crowed. Then they all, broke through the 
window at once, and came tumbling into the room, amongst the 
broken glass, with a hideous clatter!” 


Capital, too, is the sketch at the head of “ Jorinda and Jorindel.” 
The interior of the bad fairy’s castle, who had seven hundred cages 
hanging up there, with seven hundred beautiful birds in them, all 
once pretty maidens, thus transformed by her malicious spells. 
Jorindel, the shepherd-lad, is come to rescue his lost sweetheart 
Jorinda ; the old hideous enchantress is hurrying away with the 
cage and the bird he wants, and he pursues her; the sunlight 
streams in at the door; the captive birds in their cages look on ; 
and a lanky black cat, with its back up, stands menacingly on the 
little table. The lover will touch the cage with a disenchanting 
flower and his Jorinda will be herself again. One other capital 
sketch we must not pass over without notice ; it is the tailpiece to 
“Peewit.” Peewit, a poor countryman, through a series of adven- 
tures, misfortunes by odd chances changed to their opposites, has 
grown very rich, and is envied by his neighbours. He accounts to 
them for the possession of a fine flock of sheep by reporting that 
the lake into which they had thrown him was enchanted, and that 


| he got his flock at the bottom of it. They are bent on having 


| Tomling; and farther north, as the Thaumling, or dwarfish hero of 
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some sheep too, and he tells them they have nothing to do but to 
jump in and fetch them out. 


* Sothey all agreed they would dive for sheep ; the justice first, then 
his clerk, then the constables, and then the rest of the parish one 
after the other. When they came to the side of the lake the blue sky 
was covered over with little white clouds, like flocks of sheep, and all 
were reflected in the clear water ; so they called out, ‘ There they are ! 
there they are already!’ and fearing lest the justice should get every- 
thing, they jumped in all at once; but Pee-wit jogged home, and made 
himself happy with what he had got, leaving his neighbours to find 
flocks for themselves as well as they could.” 


Verily, a profound fable with its moral in it. “ We men area 
little breed,” and are too ready to “ dive for sheep!” To thoughtful 
readers these tales are rich in such wise meanings. 

The tales alone will not only charm but satisfy all child-readers. 
For elder ones further provision is made in the form of notes by 
the translator, touching upon points of literary and antiquarian 
interest ; especially pointing out the similarity and connection 
between the favourite tales of various and widely-separated coun- 
tries, and showing us the surprisingly “‘ wide and early diffusion 
of these gay creations of the imagination.” It is thus suggested 
that these stories, which still delight young souls in all quarters of 
the world, and have been drawn from so many sources, had 
probably one primitive fountain-head, hidden in the impenetrable 
gloom of remotest antiquity. Very rich in illustrations of this 
matter is said to be the Neapolitan collection of popular tales 
entitled the “‘ Pentamerone,” published two hundred and fifty years 
ago. We must give our readers a specimen of Mr. Edgar Taylor's 
notes, and we select, as one of the most likely to be generally 
interesting, that appended to the story of Tom Thumb :— 


“The ‘ Daumesdick’ of Grimm; from Miihlheim, on the Rhine. In 
this tale the hero appears in his humblest domestic capacity ; but 
there are others in which he plays a most important and heroic 
character, as the outwitter and vanquisher of giants and other 
powerful enemies, the favourite of fortune, and the winner of the 
hands of kings’ daughters. There are several stories in Grimm’s 
collection illustrative of the worth and ancient descent of the 
personage who appears, with the same general characteristics, under 
the various names in England of Tom Thumb, Tom-a-lyn, Tam-lane, 
Tommel-finger, &c.; in Germany, of Daumesdick, Diiumling, Daumer- 
ling, and Dummling (for though the latter word is used in a different 
and independent sense, we incline to think it originally the same) ; in 
Austria, of Daumenlang; in Denmark, of Svend Tomling, or Swain 

o> 
Scandinavia. 

“Tn one of the German stories now before us, his first wandering is 
through the recesses of a glove, to escape his mother’s anger. So 
Thor, in the twenty-third fable of the Edda, reposes in the giant’s 
glove. In another story—our ‘Thumbling’ (‘ Der junge Riese ’)—the 
hero is in his youth a thumb long; but, being nurtured by a giant, 
acquires wonderful power, and passes though a variety of adventures, 
resembling at various times those of Siegfried, or Sigurd (the doughty 





champion, who, according to the Heldenbuch, ‘ caught the lions in the- 


woods, and hung them over the walls by their tails’), of Thor, and of 
Grettir (the hero who kept geese on the common) ; and corresponding 
with the achievements ascribed in England to his namesake, to Jack 
the Giant-killer, and Tom Hycophric (whose sphere of action Hearne 
would limit to the contracted boundaries of Tylney, in Norfolk), and 
in the Servian tale, quoted by MM. Grimm from Schottky, given to ‘ the 
son of the bear,’ Medvedovitsh. 


We need only add that the translator has allowed himself to 
make some slight alterations in some of the tales, chiefly with a 
view to avoiding offence to the “ fastidiousness of modern taste.” 
And so, with hearty goodwill, we leave good,Gammer Grethel to 
gather and charm her young parties as of yore, for twelve, or twelve 
hundred times twelve merry evenings more. 
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JANEI’S HOME.* 


To write a novel which contains no startling incidents what- 
ever—indeed, scarcely any incidents at all — no elaborate plot, no 
characters out of the common range of human experience and no 
grand flights of passion or pathos, and yet to make it interesting 
and impressive, 1s undoubtedly evidence of great ability of some 
order. This is what we find accomplished in «Janet's Home ;” and 
the authoress (for there can be no doubt as to the sex of the writer) 
may fairly congratulate herself on the result. The story—which 
though printed in two volumes, is equal to the orthodox three— 
records the everyday life of a middle-class family with some rather 
high connexions, and does so with a simple, realistic power that 
enlists our sympathies at once. It is the air of actual experience 
which gives the tale its charm. We find it difficult to believe that 
we are not reading some veritable autobiography, or to forbear 
fancying that we have, at some time or other, met the characters 
described, and shared in the emotions they are made to suffer. A 
good deal of literary skill is visible in the expression of the writer's 
thoughts, and we should judge the authoress to be one who has 
received an education, and gone through an amount of mental 
discipline, far superior to the majority of lady novelists, or of male 
novelists either. But seldom did any writer of fiction indulge less 
in the allurements of literary artifice. Janet seems to be content with 
recording ; she rarely “treats” her subject. If she has a pathetic 
incident to describe, she describes it with just that degree of pathos 
which is inseparable from the mere relation of such a circumstance 
with tenderness ; if she has anything funny to tell, she tells us 
with the same matter-of-fact circumscription within the precise 
limits of the thing itself. There is little of that rich overplus of 


personal feeling which springs from an abstract, ideal sympathy | 


with pathos and humour for the pathos and humour’s own sake—a 
sort of imaginative excess which is generally found in connection 
with genius of the highest rank. Yet excess of a certain kind she 
has ; an excess of literal portraiture, or an inability to refrain from 
setting forth a thing because it is natural. She “reports” the dia- 
logues of her characters as if she had taken it all down at the time 
in short-hand, and must needs give the whole for no other reason 
than that it was really uttered. In spite of our interest in the 
characters, we confess to being sometimes oppressed by this perti- 
nacity of conversation. It so happens that a good many of the 
dramatis persone (Janet herself included) are very clever people, 
given to argument and self-analysis ; and, though a great deal of 
this is admirable, and very much to the purpose, it is sometimes a 
little too fluent and copious. But the authoress would probably say 
that it is exact, and that that is sufficient justification. People 
in real life do talk too much, and, therefore, a novelist ought to 
make her characters talk too much. She photographs human 
beings just as they sit to her, and if the noses of some are too long, 
it is no business of hers to clip them. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but think that—as in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred—the story would have gained by con- 
densation. It resolves itself into but a slight web of incident. 
Janet Scott is the eldest daughter of a great scholar, who is head 
master of a large school, and professor of history at one of the 
London colleges—a man of large faculties, of an exalted character, 
and of naturally tender disposition, though somewhat cold and 
reserved in manner, even among his own family. He is capitally 
described in the second chapter, as he used to appear on winter 
evenings, when, abstracted from all family concerns, he was preparing 
some historical lecture for the next day. ‘“ He sat very upright, 
his head slightly bent towards his book; the strong light from the 
lamp fell on his high, broad forehead, from which the dark hair was 
much worn ; his eyebrows were usually slightly knit ; the lips pressed 
in ; the rest of the features and figure in perfect repose, while the 
restless eyes gianced rapidly to and fro on the page with a sort of 
fierce eagerness in them, as if they would tear the heart out of the 
book.” ‘The wife of this intellectual wrestler is a sweet-natured 
woman of weak character, the daughter of a Welsh squire who 
died prematurely, and whose estate passed into the hands of 
strangers, leaving the daughter almost portionless. The new 
possessor, Mr. Lester, had a son whom he was desirous of marrying 
to Lady Helen Vane, one of the noble Denbigh family. Fora 
time they were engaged; but the young man afterwards took a 
fancy to the orphan daughter of the dead squire, and, quarrel- 
ling with his father, left England, married an Italian woman, 
and, dying, left an only daughter, Rosamond, whom the grand- 
father brings up. Lady Helen afterwards marries a Mr. Carr, 
and becomes a widow, with an only son, who grows to be a man of 
genius and a poet. A certain intimacy between the Scotts, the 
Lesters, and Lady Helen Carr, is resumed in later years, and the 
two daughtefs of Mr. Scott go ona visit to Lady Helen at her ancient 
seat—a dreary, old, decaying place on the sea-shore of Norfolk, de- 
scribed with a good deal of poetical feeling. It is not long before 
Shafto Douglas Carr, the son, falls in love with pretty Nesta, the 
youngest of Mr. Scott's daughters. The mother—a woman not devoid 
of feeling, but with a nature blighted by early disappointment, 
cynical, satirical, and given to scepticism in religion—disapproves 
of the attachment, and tries to get up a match between Nesta and 
Richard Moorsom, a fine-natured, simple, blundering young fellow, 
who loves her to distraction, but for whom she does not care at all. 
The plot fails,“and Shafto Carr asks and is accepted. Young Carr 
is in many respects like his mother—ill at ease with himself and 
with the world, and openly at issue with established religious ideas. 





* Janet’s Home, Two volumes. Macmillan & Co, 








After awhile, a coldness springs up between himself and Nesta ; 
the match is broken off, and in mere pique he engages himself to 
Rosamond, with whom young Hilary Scott, Janet’s sister, is 
already in love. In the end, however, all is made smooth again. 
Rosamond, seeing the true state of affairs, releases Shafto, who 
marries Nesta, while Rosamond becomes the wife of Hilary. This 
somewhat complicated re-arrangement seems to us a little strained 
and arbitrary ; but we suppose the lovers must be brought comfort- 
ably together in a work of fiction, whatever it cost to do it. Janet 
also obtains the man of her choice; Mrs. Scott gets back the 
Welsh estate, while her husband, who has become blind, is happy 
in the happiness of his children. Such is the story of “Janet’s 
Home :” it is slight in itself, but receives weight and dignity from 
the subtle insight into character exhibited by the authoress. 
Janet describes her self as prone, in a morbid degree, to the dissection 
and anatomical study of her own feelings and disposition ; and this 
is shown throughout with great mastery and power. A haunter 


‘of dreamland, yet full of practical resources when the real need for 


them arrives, she gains upon our love and esteem at every page, 
though we are bluntly given to understand that she is very plain. 
Nesta is a little insipid—somewhat moist and limp with too 
frequent tears. But the characters of Shafto Carr and his mother 
—weary, disappointed, doubting, overshadowed by the conscious- 
ness of an estate embarrassed and a family dying out, yet with a 
strange power of fascination notwithstanding all—are the creations 
of no common pen. After Shafto’s marriage to Nesta, he becomes 
more cheerful, and less disposed to sneer at the world’s opinions 
and ways; but we are not told that he is converted. This is 
excellently discriminated. Such a man might soften under the 
influence of a true affection, but he would be very unlikely to give 
up opinions which are evidently rooted in strata far lower down 
than those of manners or disposition. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THE ICE-MAIDEN.* 


A pretty story, in which the real and fanciful are blended with the 
author’s acknowledged power. Little Rudy is rescued from a crevasse 
into which his mother, journeying after the death of her husband to 
her own family in the Bernese Oberland, has fallen, with Rudy in her 
arms. There the ice-maiden has kissed him, but not to death; and when 
he grows up to be a famous hunter and the best shot in Switzerland, 
she pursues him, till at last she gets him into her power on the eve of 
his marriage with pretty Babette, the rich miller’s daughter of Bex. 
This is vexing; but Babette consoles herself, not with another bride- 
groom, but with the religious reflection that ‘ God ordains what is 
best for us.” Throughout the book there are happy reflections of a 
religious and practical kind well pointed by the story. The descrip- 
tions of Alpine scenery and life are often very beautiful; and Rudy’s 
exploit in taking the young eagle from its nest is one of the most 
exciting adventures we have read. The miller has resented Rudy’s 
pretensions to the hand of Babette, and has mockingly told him that 
she shall be his when he brings the eaglet alive from its nest, adding, 
“ You will break your neck, 1 hope ; then we shall be free of this bad 
job.” Rudy selects two companions to aid him :— 


« About midnight they set out with alpenstocks, ladders, and ropes. 
The road lay through copsewood and brushwood, over rolling stones— 
upwards, always upwards, in the dark and gloomy night. The waters 
roared below, the waters murmured above, humid clouds swept heavily 


along. The hunters reached, at length, the precipitous ridge of the 
rock. It became even darker here, for the walls of rock almost met, 


and light penetrated only a little way down from the open space 
above. Close by, under them, was a deep abyss, with its hoarse 
sounding, raging water. 

“They sat all there quite still. They had to await the dawn of 
day, when the parent eagle should fly oui ; then only could they fire 
if they had any hope to capture the young one. Rudy sat as still as 
if he had been a portion of the rock on which he sat. He held his 
gun ready to fire; his eyes were steadily fixed on the highest part of 


| the cleft, under a projecting rock of which the eagle’s nest was con- 


cealed. The three hunters had long to wait. ; 

“ At length, high above there was heard a crashing, whirring noise ; 
the air was darkened by a large object soaring in it. ‘Two guns were 
ready to aim at the enormons eagle the moment it flew from its nest. 


| A shot was fired; for an instant the outspread wings fluttered, and 
| then the bird began to sink slowly, and it seemed as if with its size 


and the stretch of its wings, it would fill the whole chasm, and in its 
fall drag the hunters down with it. The eagle disappeared in the 
abyss below; the cracking of the trees and bushes was heard, which 
were snapped and crushed in the fall of the stupendous bird. 

“ And now commenced the business that had brought the hunters 
there. Three of the longest ladders were tied securely together. 
‘They were intended to reach the outermost and last stepping-place 
on the margin of the abyss; but they did not reach so high up; and 
smooth as a well-built wall was the perpendicular rocky ascent @ good 
way higher up, where the nest was hidden under the shelter of the 
uppermost projecting portion of the rock. After some consuliation, 
the young men came to the conclusion that there was nothing better 
to be done than to hoist, far up, two more ladders tied together 
and then to attach these to the three which had already been raised. 
With immense difficulty they pushed the two ladders up, and the 
ropes were made fast ; the ladders shot out from over the rock, and 
hung there, swaying in the air above the unfathomable depth beneath. 
Rudy had placed himself already on the lowest step. It was an ice- 


* The Ice-Maiden. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mrs. Bushby, 
With drawings by Zwecker. Engraved by Pearson. Richard Bentley. 
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cold morning ; the mist was rising heavily from the dark chasm below. 
Rudy sat as a fly sits upon some swinging straw which a bird building 
its nest might have dropt on the ledge of the lofty eyrie it had 
chosen for its site; but the insect could fly if the straw gave way— 
Rudy could but break his neck. The wind was howling around him, 
and away in the abyss below roared the gushing water from the 
melting glacier—the ice-maiden’s palace. 

“His ascent set the ladder into a tremulous motion, as the spider 
does which holds fast to its long, waving, slender thread. When 
Rudy had gained the top of the fourth ladder he felt more confidence 
in them; he knew that they had been bound together by sure and 
skilful hands, though they dangled as if they had had but slight 
fastenings. 

“ But there was even more dangerous work before Rudy than 
mounting a line of ladders that now swayed like a frame of rushes in 
the air, and now knocked against the perpendicular rock: he had to 
climb as a cat climbs. . . . . He gained at length the last step of the 
highest ladder, and then he observed that he had not got high enough 
even to see into the nest. It was only by using his hands that he 
could raise himself up to it; he tried if the lowest part of the thick 
interlaced underwood,, which formed the base of the crest, was 
sufficiently strong ; and when he had assured himself that the stunted 
trees were firm, he swung himself up by them from the ladder until 
his head and breast had reached the level of the nest. But there 
poured forth upon him a stifling stench of carrion ; for putrified lambs, 
chamois, and birds, lay there crowded together. ... . 

** In a corner of the eagle’s nest Rudy beheld the eaglet sitting— 
a large and powerful creature, even though it could not yet fly. Rudy 
fixed his eyes on it, held on marvellously with one hand, and with the 
other cast a noose around the young eagle; it was captured alive, its 
legs were in the tightened cord, and Rudy flung the sling with the bird 
over his shoulder, so that the creature hung a good way down beneath 
him, as, with the help of a rope, he held on, until his foot touched 
at last the highest step of the ladder.” 





Rudy got safe down, and the miller rewarded him, as we have seen, 
with Babette. The tale is prettily illustrated, and is as pleasing a 
gift book as the season has produced. 





MRS. KEMBLE’S PLAYS.* 


Way Mrs. Kemble should write upon her title-page, ‘ Plays, by 
Frances Anne Kemble,” seeing that only one of them is the work of 
her pen, the other two being translations, is not clear. Putting the 
translations aside, and turning to that to which she may lay claim, we 
must say that we do not think her merits in dramatic composition at 
all equal to those of her prose writings. The subject of “An English 
Tragedy” is one which we would rather not see a lady expend her 
powers upon, and which few men in these days would think of 
dramatizing. We confess we should have a difficulty in detailing the 
plot, and some of its incidents are so offensive that we could not 
approach them. No doubt they are not worse than things which have 
happened and may be occurring daily. But there is a limit to our 
right to deal with the realities of life in a work of fiction; and that 
limit Mrs. Kemble has transgressed in a very daring and singular 
manner. Putting aside this most legitimate ground of objection, we 
do not see that there is much dramatic skill in her treatment of the 
subject. The lapse from virtue of the judge’s wife is far from sufficiently 
accounted for, either in the development of her character or in the 
magnitude of her temptation; and her conduct is so wantonly revolting 
that the whole story is a glaring improbability. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we meet a striking passage, of which the following is one of 
the best samples; Anne, the judge’s wife, is discovered in her bed- 
room, at the window :— 

The day goes down, and darkness comes apace, 
To muflle up the wickedness and woe 
That the light looks on. O that never more 
Morning might rise upon the earth! that this 
Fast gathering gloom might henceforth shroud the world, 
And wrap my shame and sorrow up for ever! 
But the hours will go upon their ceaseless errand ; 
The night will fold her wings, and rising up 
Leave on the earth a new-hatch’d day of misery. 
And I must wake from sleep, and feel my heart 
Clutch’d by remorse and fear ere well I wake: 
My dismal and inseparable fellows, 
That still lie down, and still rise up with me. 
And I am strong and young—great God !—and I 
Must live through many, many, many days, 
es I die! Far down through the darkening fields 
e river runs ; deep, deep, and fast it runs 
And underneath each wave of it there lies 
A bed for death. A moaning voice comes to me 
Calling me to lie down and sleep beneath 
That glassy coverlid—it were soon done. 
No more to fear ; no more to think and suffer : 
No more to know ; no more to recollect. 
0 blessed fate! no more to recollect ! 
I'll do it : it grows night—no one will see me ; 
And far, far, when the cruel morning breaks, 
My body will go tumbling on the waters 
To the great sea—and where shall be m y soul ? 
oO terrible thought! I shall not die in drowning. 
Tis not my body suffers and remembers ; 
It is my soul, and that shall live for ever! 
Perchance, too, as I leapt into the waters 
The love of life might rush into my heart ; 
And while the choking waves were smothering me, 
The sun, the light, might rise before my eyes, 
And I might long to live; and if Icali’d, 





* Plays. By Franees Anne Kemble. Longmans. 








“’Tis night, and none would hear: my husband’s far, 
And he is far. Oh, my heart dies away, 
T'o think of him whom I did love so madly, 
Whom now I fear and loathe so utterly!” 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF GEOLOGY.* 


Manvats of geology have been plentiful of late, and now almost 
every author of any eminence has one of his own. Lyell, Phillips, 
Mantell, or rather Rupert Jones, Ramsay, Page, Portlock, and many 
more. And now Mr. Jukes has a second turn in the same line. Happy 
ought the little schoolboys of 1864 to be when a director of a Govern- 
ment survey writes a manual expressly for their edification. What a 
prolific crop of future geologists ought such a lesson-book to bring 
forth ! we hope the good seed will not fa!l in barren places. However 
Messrs. Black may congratulate themselves on having got so good a 
man to write so good a book,—for undoubtedly it may rank as one of 
the nicest and most sensible books on elementary geology that has 
been published,—one is often asked what is the best book to read to 
get a general correct notion of geology. None we have seen is more 
snited for such a want than the school manual Messrs. Black, of 
Edinburgh, have just produced; for although called a ‘ School 
Manual,” it is equally, or even better adapted for “ grown-up persons 
who have no time for a more extended study of the science ;’’ to this 
class also it is offered by the author. 

For this latter purpose especially it is, as one might have anti- 
cipated, from the standing and merits of the author, it would be, a 
decided success. The type is fair sized, and nicely leaded; the 
illustrations appropriate and good; some, admirably drawn by 
Mr. Du Noyer, are original, and not copied; others, of fossils, 
seemingly by Mr. Bailey, are rather roughly engraved, and are partly 
original and partly copied. The paper is good and white, and the 
getting up is as creditable to the publishers as the work, as one of its 
class, is to the author. The contents are well arranged. The first 
part is devoted to the geological operations now in action ; the second, 
to facts observable in the crust of the earth; and the third part tothe 
formation of the earth’s crust deduced from the facts observable in it 
as interpreted by the operation now going on. The accounts of the 
various rock-formations are very concise, and usefully culled of all 
unnecessary extraneous matter, and we get a clear idea of their 
respective characteristics and extent. The divisions Mr. Jukes recog- 
nizes are in descending series—the Pleistocene, Pleiocene, Meiocene, 
Eocene; Cretaceous, Oolitic, Triassic; Permian, Carboniferous, 
Devonian (doubtfully), Upper Silurian, Cambro-Silurian, Cambrian 
and Pre-Cambrian periods. 

Perhaps nothing is more creditable in this manual than the absence 
of dogmatic assertion. Every topic has its proper modicum of proof, 
and doubtful or not absolutely established theories are treated with 
moderation, and their deficient points pretty generally, although very 
quietly admitted. The style, too, is often easy. The following is & 
specimen from the summary of the chapters on the formation and 
changes of rock-masses :—‘‘ Our dry lands are slipping and sliding 
from under our feet more slowly but as surely as the glacier slides 
beneath the feet of those who traverse it and think it perhaps to be 
not only solid butimmoveable ice. The life of a man is as transient in 
the one case as the passage of a traveller in the other: even the 
duration of nations of men and the existence of the whole human 
race covers but a small part of the time that has elapsed during some 
of even the most recent of the great changes that have taken place 
on the surface of the globe. To the mind’s eye of a geologist, 
however, not only are the leaves fleeting, but the trees and even the 
forest itself; for he looks back to the time when the very ground on 
which it stands did not exist, and forward to that when it shall be no 
more.” 

Altogether, with such a liberal and candid exposition of the tenets 
of the science, Mr. Jukes’ book cannot fail to do much good service 
to geology, and deserves:to be extensively read by the general public, 
amongst whom it is much to be desired that some such work should 
supersede and set aside the numerous trashy publications which have 
been so frequently set before the world as guides to geological know- 
ledge, but which, like will-o’-the-wisps, have led most astray those who 
have most depended on them. 





MRS. GREENHOW’S IMPRISONMENT.+ 


WE really cannot see, upon Mrs. Greenhow’s own showing, what 
she has to complain of. She admits, and glories in, the fact that she 
used her position and opportunities in New York and Washington, in 
order to defeat the Federal cause and strengthen the hands of the 
Confederates. She made her hostility to the North unnecessarily 
conspicuous by openly saying bitter and insulting things to and of the 
leading men of the North, and thus made herself the mark of sus- 
picion only too well grounded. Had the Washington Government left 
her at large, it would have acted with even greater folly than Mrs. 
Greenhow herself; and if they were not to do that there was only 
another resource left, and that was to imprison her, which they did, 
What right, then, has she to complain, or on what ground are we to 
show her the sympathy she asks? If we trust her own account of 
her conduct, she corresponded with the Confederate Generals, 
and gave them information very useful to them, and damaging 
to their opponents. She was, in fact, a daring spy, who would 
stick at nothing, and did not even attempt to conceal the bitter- 
ness of her hostility to the North. This spirit of bravado 
is conspicuous throughout her book, and her portrait gives us 
the impression of a handsome daring woman, who would be very 
likely to do the things which she says she did—and would have 
done, had she been put to it. To the two men who were sent 





* The School Manual of Geology. By J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., Local 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1863. 


+ My Imprisonment, and the first Year of Abolition Rule at Washington. By 
Mrs, Greenhow. Richard Bentley. ' 
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to arrest her she said: “Had I been inside my house I would have 
killed one of you before I would have submitted to this illegal pro- 
cess.’” When her house was occupied, one of the detectives rapped 
at her door while she was secreting some papers. He then opened 
it, but secing her ‘apparently legitimately employed,” withdrew. 
* Had he,’ she writes, “ advanced one step, [ should have killed him, 
as I raised my revolver with that intent; and so steady were my 
nerves, that I could have balanced a glass of water in my finger 
without spilling a drop.” At page 63 she says, “I had taken the 
resolution to fire the house from garret to cellar, if I did not succeed 
in destroying certain papers in the course of the approaching night.” 
There may be in all this a good deal of bluster now that the danger 
is over, but she cannot quarrel with us if we take her at her own 
estimate. If we do so, never was anything more incumbent on the 
part of the Government against which she was intriguing than to 
shut her up. No doubt, imprisonment was disagreeable to her as it 
is toevery one. And if it was carried out in her case with strictness, 
she herself shows how neceszary this was. Even when closely con- 
fined and watched in her house, she found means to correspond with 
the South. At page 92 she writes :— 


“T was at this time seized with a taste for tapestry-work. The 
colours necessary for its prosecution came to me through the Provost- 
Marshal's Office, wound in balls, with simply a memorandum, by 
which I could always know the original arrangement of colours. I 
had made a vocabulary of colours, which, though not a very prolific 
language, served my purpose. My letters, above all things, puzzled 
these ‘ wise men of the East,’ who finally came to the conclusion that, 
for a ‘clever woman, Mrs. Greenhow wrote the greatest pack of trash 
that was ever read.’ 

“ By way of justifying this opinion, I will submit a specimen of my 
epistolary efforts :— 

*** Tell Aunt Sally that I have some old shoes for the children, and 
I wish her to send some one down town to take them, and to let me 
know whether she has found any charitable person to help her to take 
care of them.’ My immediate correspondent was of course ignorant 
of the true meaning. But, carried to that respectable old lady, ‘ Aunt 
Sally,’ she read it thus :—‘I have some important information to send 
across the river, and wish a messenger immediately. Have you any 
meaus of getting reliable information ?’ 

“Of course my versatility of mind was exercised to vary the style 
and character of these effusions, so as not to attract attention to 
them, and I am glad to state that in this effort I was eminently 
successful.” 

Again, when the naval expedition— The Great Armada,” as it 
was called—was about to start under the command of Burnside, it 
became a matter of vast importance to her to discover its destination. 
Here is her mysterious account of how she did so—stil!l a prisoner in 
her house :— 

“We are told that Jove nods sometimes; and Mr. Secretary Seward, 
who in the morning is the most reticent man in the world (admirably 
illustrating Talleyrand’s famous axiom, that language is given to 
conceal thought), is, after supper, and under the inflaence of the 
generous gifts which the gods provide, the most genial and confidential. 
I have often had occasion to admire the confidingness of his nature on 
these occasions, and wondered if the judgment of the world was 
correct in ascribing to him the character of a subtle schemer and 
tortuous intriguer. 

“It was upon one of these festive occasions, when the mind of the 
great statesman had become properly attuned, and his thoughts soared 
above the sordid materialism which fettered his genius during the 
plodding methodical business hours, that he addressed himself to the 
task of indoctrinating a distinguished foreign representative, whose 
views, I am sorry to say, were not dissimilar to his own, as to the utter 
hopelessness of the Southern cause, and assuring him that in thirty 
days (a favourite period of his) the rebellion would be crushed out— 
demonstrating this melancholy fact by describing in detail this 
‘invincible armada,’ and the devastating course it was predestined to 
take. 

“This important information was conveyed to me by my little bird. 
Mayhap it was the bird sent out from the ark, and did not return, and 
now came back to me with better than the olive-branch. I leave this 
as an antiquarien speculation. But being satisfied by other means of 
the accuracy of the intelligence, I lost no time in preparing one 
of those peculiar square despatches, written in that cipher for which 
a very large amount bad been offered, and, with a prayer to Almighty 
God for its safe delivery, committed it to my faithfal bird, and sent it 
across the waters to General Beauregard, to be forwarded to our great 
and good President at’ Richmond. 

“T might describe, if I chose, the danger that my poor bird passed 
over, and how it at one time took refuge in the dovecot of the enemy, 
and other things of startling interest ; but this would indicate the course 
of the heaven-sent messenger, and jeopardise the future.” 


But though it must be admitted that Mrs. Greenhow deserved her 
imprisonment, it is alsoto be said that it was accompanied with 
unnecessary severity, and that many acts of the Government in her 
case were wantonly oppressive. Again we must admire the unbending 
courage with which she bore herself through a trying ordeal, and 
the tact with which she contrived to keep up her correspondence with 
the South. Her book is interesting as giving us a sample of the 
Southern women, and when we have read it we wonder no longer at 
the heroism shown under the most trying difficulties by the Southern 
troops. Wives and mothers like Mrs. Greenhow must make a nation 
of heroes. 





THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES.* 


Turse tales, the Editor informs us, have been “ traditionary in a 
particular family,” and are written by those to whom they were 





* The Family Fairy Tales; or, a Faggot of Sticks for the Christmas Fire. 
Edited by Cholmondeley Pennell. Illustrated by Eilen Edwards. Hotten. 











related as urchins. They fully deserve the care which has preserved 
them, and in their present dress will afford amusement at the 
fire-sides at which they may be read. We may instance in particular 
the story of “The Blue Fish,” as one of the best Fairy Tales we 
we have seen; though the Lady Fitzwalter was somewhat hardly 
used for a well-meant indiscretion. The malice of the sprite who 
assumes her form is developed with plenty of imaginative power. 
“My Lord Lion” is inferior, and without the purpose which a fairy 
tale ought to have. But there is a grotesque humour in his lordship’s 
politeness which will not fail to please. On the whole, the collection 
is excellent ; the illustrations, by a very young lady, show real genius. 





MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN.* 


AN ingenious and most amusing fairy tale; showing how John 
Peter, a miller of Brittany, received magical gifts from Mr. Wind 
and Madam Rain, and foolishly abused them, till his son, Peter, wiser 
than his sire, found out a proper use for them, and ended by obtain- 
ing letters of nobility from the Conqueror and marrying a baron’s 
daughter. The story is full of fan—the puppet play especially—and 
the illustrations of Mr. Wind and Madam Rain admirably grotesqne. 





THE LITTLE DARLING AT THE SEA-SIDE.+ 


A series of characteristic sketches of child life at the sea-side, 
dedicated by her Majesty’s permission to the Princess Beatrice. The 
drawings are generally excellent, many of them beautiful; and the 
text is sufficient to hit their meaning without burdening a very young 
mind with two many words. We know of no prettier Christmas gift 
for a child. 





THE BOOK OF BLOCKHEADS.t 


THE moral of this book is the obvious truth that if people want any- 
thing they must take the means to get it. The humour consists in 
showing how a parcel of blockheads in want of a dinner did every- 
thing to obtain it bat the right thing; and how, inthe end, they were 
indebted for it to afool. We cannot say the humour is amusing, or 
that the moral is either clearly or forcibly worked out. Before we 
get half-way through the book we feel that it is becoming tedious ; and 
when the secret which the beggars, the “cockoly birds,” &c., have 
whispered to the blockheads comes out, it falls pointless. Of the 
illustrations we can speak in terms of praise. 





A WELCOME TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES.§ 


Ir is impossible to speak in adequate terms of the exceeding 
beauty of this volume, in which Mr. Owen Jones carries off the palm 
from Mr. Tennyson—not, by the way, a very difficult achievement, for 
the Laureate’s Welcome is, poetically speaking, poor. It is a marvel 
of the art of illumination; most chaste, exquisite, and beautifal— 
worthy the eyes of the royal lady in whose honour it has been 
executed, 








FINE ARTS. 


ART IN THE PANTOMIMES. 


Ove peculiar and thoroughly English feature of the Christmas 
festivities and entertainments is the pantomimes. Every theatre 
offers one—for under the title we include their very near relative 
the burlesques,—and every house vies with the others according 
to its means and the class of customers it has to supply. Scene- 
painting now-a-days is no mean art, and although those for the 
comic plays of this season are very peculiar, they are also very 
astonishing, and deserve criticism from a higher point than has 
hitherto been accorded to them. The scenery which illustrates 
our operas and grand plays, even that which forms the background 
of an ordinary farce, possesses, as now put on the stage, artistic 
merits which would have won world-wide fame for a master in the 
olden times, and, although rough in execution and fleeting in 
duration, such scenes are nevertheless well worthy of close and 
attentive criticism ; and if this were constantly and rightly applied 
to the most meritorious productions, it would tend to advance 
to a still higher pitch the pre-eminence of English scene-painters. 
It is not the mere water-colourist or oil-painter who could under- 
take such a production; nor is it the man of high finish in his 
works ; but it must be one who has worked in distemper, and one 
who has grand and bold ideas of delineation and of vivid and 
powerful effects of chiaroscuro and colour. Two resources the 
scene-painter has which the picture-painter never possesses. He 
can paint with light and with tinsel. Sunshine can never be used 
as a pigment, and the nearest approach to it the picture-painter has 
is Chinese white and white paper. But the scene-painter can apply 
night by night the glorious rays of the lime-light to his canvas,— 
and everybody knows the effects of tinsel. We may know well enough 
it is not gold that glitters, but in spite of ourselves tinsel lights up 
in our minds sparkles of childish gladness which are very refreshing, 
even while we smile at our own folly in being knowingly cheated 
by such pleasing illusions. Gaudy as some of the pantomime 
scenes are, there are some which, whatever their gaudiness, are 





* Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By Paul de Musset. Tranalated by ‘Emily 
Makepeace. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. : 

+ The Little Darling at the Sea-Side. A series of Drawings by Lorenz Frélieh. 
Text by her Mamma, Translated by Mrs. George Hooper. Tribner. 

t The Book of Blockheads, By Charles Bennett. Sampson Low & Co, 

§ A Welcome to Her Reyal Highuess the Princess of Wales. From the Poet 
Laureate, Owen Jones, Illuminator. Day & Son. 
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truly gorgeous in their transient results while animated with the 
living figures which the scene-painter, too, has disposed and 
coloured to his liking—effects which as worthily demand our praise 
for the artist who produces them as if he had painted his ideas on 
a flat surface of “ four feet six by four” for our drawing-rooms or 
galleries. There are difficulties, too, in the manipulation of scene- 
painting which would frighten an ordinary painter. To draw a per- 
spective line thirty or forty feet long may, like many other seemingly 
difficult things, be accomplished by a trick—the snapping of a 
charcoaled cord will do what the eye and hand could not-- but 
there are other things which, large or small, the eye and hand alone 
can perform. One difficulty in scene-colouring is the difference pro- 
duced in the colour by drying. A novice would be astonished 
at seeing the scene-painter lay on to the sun-lit tops of columns a 
pigment as brown as the skin of a chestnut, and he might be still 
more astonished to find this same pigment drying up to the lightest 
of fawns or the palest of stone-colours. He would be perplexed if he 
were set to practical work by having to paint in skies with blues as 
intense as unmitigated “ Prussian,” and finding perhaps, when 
dry, that he had to go over his labour again because 
the paint was too pale. 
repair. In the sky, for example, unless some of the colour be kept, 
it would be next to impossible to match it, and any tampering with 
broad masses of flat colouring is certain to produce patchiness. 
The manipulation of details must be bold to produce effect ; 
finish results in tameness. Then comes another point in scenic 
painting. The picture is often entirely, and usually more or less, 
built up. Now, art has a hand in this building as much as in the 
painting of the back-scenes. Objects in the fore-ground require 
strong colours, and yet not such as will do prejudice to the acting 
figures, whose dresses for colour and whose arrangement in position 
as a grand group of models must derive artistic effectiveness from 
the painter, but those in the middle and back distance must be as 
properly tinted as the middle and distance of a wall-picture. At 
one time, the interior of a cottage or of a mansion, a forest or 
rocky scene, did duty for half-a-dozen plays, and a dreary danber’s 
dull imagination was permitted to depict semblances or dis- 
semblances of unreal and unnatural objects, more the effect of 
manipulative accident than of previots mental conception. But 
now even a cottage must be a portrait, and a landscape a truthful 
representation of scenery. It must also be characteristic—as 
English, Irish, Scotch, or foreign, rustic, mountainous, or archi- 
tectural. 

The play-going public look to have from the hand of the painter 
the actual likenesses of the places wherein the imagined scenes of 
the play are supposed to be enacting. It is not enough that the 
actors give display to human passions, but appropriate terrestrial 
or fabulous scenery must accompany their acting. Every opera and 
every play now put properly on the stage conveys in its accessories 
a truly grand fund of information,—in “ Sardanapalus” we had 
really ancient Egyptian scenery and ancient Egyptian dresses, just as 
in Kean’s representations of Shakespeare we have the scenery pre- 
senting the actual rooms and places where the scenes are Jaid. So 
in every theatre, from Covent-Garden to the Surrey, more or less 
effort to paint realities is made. In operas and fanciful plays more 
licence to the imagination is given than in historical pieces, but 
the chasteness of the results of the painter's freer liberty of imagi- 
tion shows the beneficial effect of the higher public criticism. 
Even in the pantomimes this feature of true realization of localities 
is unostentatiously creeping in, and with undoubted good effect, 
for the reality of the scenery will give additional point to the bur- 
lesque which is going on in front of it. 

There is yet another point which calls out the skill of the scene- 
painter. In a picture we can choose the size of our canvass 
according to our subject ; but in a theatre the size of our picture 
is chosen for us, and sometimes the size and shape of the theatre 
are as awkward as possible for the painter. In Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, where there is plenty of height, the scene-painter has 
free scope for his boldest ideas, uncramped and unfettered. But 
when, as in the Haymarket, there is a flcoring above the scenes, 
and the scenic space is therefore low, the artist has an additional 
and very unrelenting demand upon his skill. If we look through 
the ruins of the gateway of an old castle, the landscape seen 
through the arch looks brighter and more distant than those por- 
tions of the same scenery which are seen on either side of the 
ruins. So by approaching imperceptibly to the arch shape with 
his side scenes, the stage-painter contrives to get an increased 
appearance of distance for his back-scene, and generally more 
atmosphere, as well as more scope for freedom of composition in 
the entire making up of the stage picture. 

_ It cannot be expected that we should criticize that which is not 
in existence, and no one but the respective painters can as yet have 
an idea of what worthy of a purely art-criticism the forthcoming 
pantomimes will display ; but, just as the greater amount of art 
exhibited in common utensils and furniture announces the progress 
of civilization of a nation, so will every item of true art manifested 
in the getting up and in the accessories of our most comic and 
riotous class of plays, be a far more telling sign of the more culti- 
vated tastes of the multitude than the more studied and elaborate 
efforts of our best scene-painters for the representation of the 
higher classes of operas and of scenic and historical plays to be 
exhibited before select and educated audiences. Operas are for 
the few, pantomimes for the many—the mass ; and in this lies 
the great interest and value of their art-features. We may, 
however, be allowed to anticipate what the principal theatres will 
put before their Christmas audiences, although we ahould be un- 
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willing to attempt to give more than a running mention of the 
principal scenes, for as the portions of the various sceneries are 
tinished, they are disposed of against walls, one upon another, in 
various places all round and about the theatres, to be as 
handily available as possible for fixing by the carpenters ; 
and therefore at the present time it is only in incongruous 
patches of the disjointed fragments of half a dozen acts, that 
even the artists themselves can see them. Moreover, it certainly 
could not be until the final rehearsals, or the actual production 
of the pieces, that a proper criticism could be given to the merits 
of the scenery. The preparation of these works extends over 
considerable periods of time, often occupying close attention and 
labour for two or three months; and as some at least of the men 
who produce them are artists of high ability, there must be much 
deserving proper consideration in the results of their labours. In 
most cases drawings and models to scale are previously made, but 
Beverley often works direct at once on the canvass. For panto- 
mimes, * Old Drury” has long enjoyed an enviable notoriety, and 
Beverley, who this year paints the scenery, is always called before 
the curtain to receive his well-merited applause. ‘Sinbad the 
Sailor; or, the Great Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the Seven 
Wonders of the World,” is the field open for him, and he first gives 
us “the Great Pyramids of Egypt.” Upon this follows “the Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” in which an extraordinary effect of real 
water by artificial moonlight will be introduced, representing the 
“Sources of the Nile.” The third scene is the “Seaport of 
Basorah ;” then follow the “Pavilion in the Indian King’s 
Palace,” the “Valley of Diamonds,” the “ Island of Pigmies,” 
“The Basaltic City of the Dwarf Kingdom,” which gives place to 
the grand transformation scene of the “Flowery Land of the 
Eastern Magi.” Of these the “ Mountains of the Moon,” the 
“ Basaltic City,” and the “ Flowery Land,” promise extraordinary 
effects. But we reserve all criticism upon Mr. Beverley, as we do 
upon Mr. Grieve, who is painting for Covent Garden the “ Hall of 
Chivalry ; or, St. George and the Dragon.” His three principal 
scenes are, the “Brass Castle of the Enchantress,” the “‘ Ruins on 
the Banks of the Nile,” the “ Dragon’s Cave and the transfor- 
mation-scene of the Grand Hall of Chivalry,” into which the cave- 
scene changes, and which will occupy the entire extent of the 
stage. In these two first-rate theatres are the largest spaces and 
the finest means for the realization of the artist’s wishes. 

Turning to the smaller houses, we have at the Haymarket 
Mr. Connor working away at “ King Arthur, or the Knights of 
the Round Table,” the opening view in which discovers Stonehenge 
before daylight, and art-critics who may criticize it will possibly 
discover a “ dodge” of the artist’s, im addition to the many dodges 
in the play itself. The sun has to rise and dispel the storm and 
darkness which obscure the enchanter Merlin, and Mr. Connor’s 
dodge is to tip with the glorious “ first beams of day” the old “ grey 
weathers” of the famous Druid temple. The third scene, a “ set” 
one, that is, built about the stage, is an enchanted forest in which 
Merlin reposes in a hollow tree, and this will disappear by 
mechanical contrivances, and give place to the ballet scene 
in the “Fairy Dell,’ in which is a pool of overflowing water 
overhung by trees. In this scene the artist has attempted 
what we hope will turn out a very beautiful pictorial effect, 
although the idea had its origin in a stage difficulty. As 
we have before said, the scene-space of the theatre is un- 
usually low, and this scene requiring more than usually an 
arched border of wing-scenes, the difficulty was to avoid the 
unsightly appearance of the flat bar-like roof of the scene-space. 
A great out-spreading tree entirely cut out is therefore made to 
screen the whole stage, and the ballet art will be viewed through 
the openings between its gnarled and outspreading branches. In 
the fourth scene we are to have the interior of a Saxon castle ; the 
fifth, giving the exterior, goes all to pieces, discovering the grand 
interior of a hall decorated in the illuminated-missal style, in which 
are King Arthur and his knights. At the Adelphi, Mr. Thompson 
is putting out his skill upon the burlesque of “The Lady Belle- 
Belle, or Fortunio and his Seven Magic Men,” every one of which 
has some extraordinary capacity—one eating up everything, 
another drinking all liquids to the same extent, and so on—the 
plot being taken from the well-known story of the Countess 
d’Arnois. “‘ Leah” continuing so great an attraction with the public 
will render impracticable such efforts as this house has sometimes 
made, but the second scene, representing the interior of the palace, 
will be extensive, and promises to be showy. The last scene, 
“Under the Misletoe,” is very fancifully conceived. All above is 
misletoe, below frost and snow. And no doubt the kissing of the 
hosts of fairies and other lovely creatures of imagination, beneath 
the golden leaves of the canopy of the mystical plant, will produce 
its desired sensation. 

At the Princess’s Mr. Lloyds is elaborating “Tom Tucker ; or, 
the Old Woman that lived in a Shoe,’—a strange subject for 
artistic treatment, and yet there is some originality in the way it 
is attempted. The opening scene is “ Cocker’s Studio,” in which 
the necromantic and bookworm-istic is commingled. The columns 
of the studio are formed of ponderous volumes with huge rustic 
blocks of coal, and in the centre is a great slate, which opens at the 
kind command of the fairy queen, and discovers “‘ Holiday Home,” 
or what may be better described as a barley-sugar temple with 
Christmas trees and toys—a monstrously attractive affair, no 
doubt, for the juveniles. Then comes the scene with the old 
woman's shoe, in which the treatment of the bothering children will 
no doubt go as near to the verge of propriety as it can possibly be 
carried, while Taffy and Tom Tucker take part in a regular 
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pantomime “ scrimmage.” The “ Land of Leeks” next draws off, 
and presents Contrary Mary’s garden with cockle-shells and silver 
bells and cowslips “all of a row ;” not exactly the position the 
artist would wish them to be in, so he has put the cowslips 
“all of a row” in a grand curve sweeping round from the 
right edge of the stage to the extreme back, where their 
termination is hidden behind a grotto of blue mussel-she!ls, which 
gives body toa rather pretty light scene. From the cockle-shells 
of course fairies, or something else supposed to be equally won- 
derful and beautiful, issue and take part in the ballet. Now the 
change is to a corridor in the palace of Old King Cole, who was “a 
merry old soul,” but who has lost that characteristic, and is 
brought forward as the very miserable king of the black diamond 
mines— the idea of which is carried out in the architecture of his 
palace by masses of coal set in a red ground. Banbury Cross 
forms the next scene, and vanishing into a clouded marsh, gives 
way to a fairy lake of real water, covering the whole stage, and 
out of which spring flags and water-plants, while the moonlight 
dances on the ripples. Illuminated flowers and fairies with lights 
in galleys, add to the sparking reflections from the water, and this 
scene promises to yield something novel and pleasing. As the 
moon sinks, a nautilus floats on and a fairy palace rises, the 
idea of which is the construction of a Gothic interior with 
pendants from the roof by means of palm-like trees and plants 
growing out of the lake. As the nautilus turns: over, the Fairy 
(Jueen appears seated in it, and paddles herself along through the 
water with her delicate hands in sparkling spray, beckoning 
on other fairies in other shells ; these form the base tier of a group, 
of which the second tier consists of other fairies dressed in 
silver bells, and the third tier is of cowslip fairies in golden dresses. 
On this tableau the lime-light and colour fires will stream, and, 
reflected in the real water of the lake, will produce a scenic effect 
that we hope will repay Mr. Lloyds for his ingenuity. 

** Over the water,” Mr. Gates is indefatigable at ‘“ Chaucer ; or, 
John of Gaunt and Robin Goodfellow.” He is undoubtedly 
making an effort. The subjects of the scenes are, “the Fairy 
Dell ;” “Grotto scene;” “the Tabard Inn;” “the Wishing 
Gate,” with a distant view of Canterbury; “John of Gaunt’s 
Castle” (painted by Mr. James) ; “‘ Corridor in the Castle of John 
of Gaunt ;” and the ‘Court-yard” of the same, which gives 
place to the Grand Tournament—which is promised to be on the 
most extensive scale and to be acted with living steeds. Gorgeous 
with tinsel as this may be supposed to be, it has still to yield to 
the concluding transformation scene, composed chiefly of those 
pretty flowers “‘ the Canterbury bells ;” and in this the artist has 
taken a flight of imagination which we are not at present disposed 
to follow, nor to give further account of than that he introduces 
cascades of real water with living water-nymphs beneath them. 
The Surrey had last year along run for its pantomime, and the 
management anticipates another success. “ Harlequin King Cole; 
or, Ride a Cockhorse to Banbury Cross, and the Frog he would 


a-wooing go,’ are the combinations of subjects to which 
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Mr. Brew has to fill up the backgrounds. These will consist of | 


the “ Bungalow of a Bull-frog, or Glow-worm Glade by Moonlight ;” 
“Vale of Dreams in Shadow land”—the ballet scene; then 
the “‘Bedchamber of Old King Cole ;” and “ Mousetrap Hall,” 
in which the whole stage is converted into a gigantic mouse-trap, 
in which is enclosed the Princess Magenta, changed into a mouse 
by the Demon Hag. “ Banbury Cross” is the next scene, in which 
a grand tournament, in honour of Anthony Rowley’s coming, will 
be burlesqued with basket horses, and at which Anthony Rowley 
will be defeated by Ride-a-Cockhorse. After the transformation 
scene, composed of peacocks’ feathers and brilliants—no doubt to 
be rendered sublime by the lime-light, and one step from it by the 
actors—Anthony Rowley, in crossing the brook, will be gobbled 
up by the “lily-white duck,” and his ghost will appear to make 
apology to the happy couple, the Princess and Ride-a-Cockhorse, 
for the troubles he has caused them. 

The ridiculousness and absurdity of the subjects, plots, and 
scenes of a pantomime are so glaring, that perhaps some may at 
first glance be disposed to think all art excluded from connection 
with them. But a moment's reflection will convince of the error 
of such an idea. The artist has real solid work to do. His scenes 
do not a joke, do not talk, neither tumble nor laugh. They are 
what even in his wildest imaginings constantly give the seeming- 
ness of reality to everything in the performance. And an unusual 
characteristic in the forthcoming pantomimes that strikes one 
forcibly, is the increased amount of really delineative scenery that 
is introduced. At Astley’s this promises to be a most marked 
feature, the “Tabard Inn” scene being an actual attempt to realize 
—it may be in pantomimic fashion—Corbould’s famous picture ; 
and we learn that it will involve some three hundred performers and 
numerous horses, with costumes and trappings that it is intended 
shall be “correct.” There is some art even in caricature, and we 
shall doubtless not be disappointed in finding something worth 
looking for in the forthcoming pantomimes. 








Tur Marquis of Bristol has recently presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery a full length portrait of. his ancestor, Lord John 
Hervey, Keeper of the Privy Seal to George II. 

Her Masesty has commissioned Mr. Perry, the wood-carver, to 
execute for her a second bust of Shakespeare from a piece of 
Herne’s oak. 

Tue Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer has accepted office as a 
Vice-President of the National Shakespeare Committee. 





SCIENCE. 


GUN-COTTON FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


A DEPUTATION of the British Association, consisting of General 
Sabine, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. F. Galton, Professors A. W. Williamson 
and Miller, Dr. Gladstone, and Mr. Scott Russell, presented last 
week to Earl de Grey, at the War Office, the printed Report of the 
Gun-Cotton Committee appointed by that institution, and as we 
hear that his lordship proposes the formation of an official committee 
of military, naval, and scientific men, the principal particulars of 
this Report will not be uninteresting. Since the invention of gun- 
cotton by Professor Schonbein of Basle, attention has been many 
times turned to its application to warlike purposes, and many 
trials and experiments have been made, especially by the French 
Government ; but such difficulties presented themselves that the 
idea was abandoned everywhere but in Austria, and from time to 
time accounts reached us of its partial adoption in the military 
service of that country, although no information was afforded as to 
the mode in which the difficulties had been overcome, or the extent 
to which the attempts had been successful. Such was the state of 
things when the British Association Committee undertook their 
voluntary labours ; but during their progress they have been put in 
possession of the fullest details by Mr. Abel, the chemist of our War 
Department, by permission of the Secretary of State for War, and 
by Baron von Lenk, Major-General of the Austrian Artillery, and 
the inventor of the system by which gun-cotton is made practically 
available for warlike purposes. At the request of the Com- 
mittee, and with the sanction of the Emperor, the Baron has 
visited this country for the purpose of thoroughly explaining 
his system, bringing with him drawings and samples from the 
Imperial factory. Professor Frankland also has communicated the 
results of his experiments. Upon the information thus communi- 
cated the present Report, which must however be regarded as only 
preliminary, is founded. The consideration of the subject is 
divided into sections—the chemical and the mechanical. In the 
chemical considerations are included the manufacture of the gun- 
cotton itself and the answers to such questions as refer to its liability 
to deterioration by keeping, the possibility of its spontaneous 
decomposition, and the nature and efiects of the products into 
which it is resolved by explosion, As to the chemical nature of 
Baron Lenk’s gun-cotton, it differs from that generally made in its 
complete conversion into a uniform chemical compound. All 
chemists know that when cotton is treated with mixtures of strong 
nitric and sulphuric acids, compounds may be obtained varying 
considerably in composition, though they all contain the elements 
of the nitric acid, and are more or less explosive. The most com- 
plete of these combinations is that described by Mr. Hadow as 
C,,H.,(9 NO, )O,,, which is identical with that termed by 
Austrian chemists ‘I'ri-nitro-cellulose, or C,, H, (8 NO,) O,,. 
This is of no use whatever for making collodion; but it is 
Baron Lenk’s gun-cotton, and he secures its production by the 
perfect cleansing and drying of the cotton before its immersion in 
the strongest acids obtainable in commerce ; then steeping it in 
a fresh strong mixture of acids after its first immersion 
and partial conversion, and continuing the steeping for two 
days. The gun-cotton so produced is purified from every trace 
of free acid” by being washed in a stream of water for 
several weeks. The prolonged continuance of these processes, 
although at first sight it may appear superfluous, is in reality essen- 
tial, for each cotton fibre is a long narrow tube, often twisted and 
even doubled up, and into the farthest extremities of these minute 
tubes the acid has tu soak, and again tobe washed outof them, Hence 
the necessity of time, and it is mainly from the want of these pre- 
cautions that the gun-cotton experimented upon by the French 
gave irregular and unsatisfactory results. 

Upon the evidence before the Committee this highest nitro- 
compound when thoroughly free from acid is believed to be not 
liable to some of the objections which have been urged against the 
ordinary gun-cottons. The advantages expected to be derived from its 
use are, that being of uniform composition, the force of the gases 
generated on explosion may be accurately esiimated ; that it will not 
ignite until raised to a temperature of at least 277° Fahr.—a heat 
which does not occur unless artificially produced, by means which 
would equally cause the ignition of gunpowder itself; that it is 
almost absolutely free from ash when exploded in a confined 
space ; and that it has very marked superiority in stability 
over other forms of gun-cotton, has been kept unaltered 
for fifteen years, and is not liable to that spontaneous decom- 
position which renders the lower products worthless after a 
short time. There are some reasons, however, for suspecting 
that even the gun-cotton produced at the Imperial factory suffers 
a gradual deterioration, especially when exposed to the sunlight. 
The details of the process of manufacture at Hirtenberg are 
given at length in Mr. Abel’s report, in General Lenk’s 
replies to the Committee's questions, and in the patent taken 
out by Mr. T. W. Gray in 1862. The course of proceedings 
recently adopted at the Royal gunpowder works at Waltham 1s 
given in Mr. Abel’s communication to the Committee. 

Of the subsequent process of silicating the gun-cotton, or the 
coating of it with silex or flint, by means of a solution of silicate 
of potash, or, as it is more commonly called, “ water-glass,” Mr. 
Abel and the Austrian chemists think slightly of it ; but Baron 
Lenk believes the amount of silica set free on the cotton by the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere is reatly of service in retarding 
combustion. Much apprehension, too, has been felt about the 
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effect of the gases produced by the gun-cotton, It was stated that 
the nitrous fumes would corrode the gun, while the gaseous prussic 
acid would poison the artillerymen. Although it is true that from 
some kinds of gun-cotton, or by some methods of decomposition, 
those gases may be produced, the results of the explosion of 
Austrian gun-cotton without access of air have been found by 
M. Karolyi to contain neither, but to consist of nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, water, and a little hydrogen—products which 
are comparatively harmless. Moreover, it is distinctly in evidence 
that the gun is practically less injured by repeated charges of gun- 
cotton than by the like number of firings with gunpowder ; while 
the men in the casemates suffer less from its fumes. 

If it seem a disadvantage that it explodes at a lower temperature 
than gunpowder, it has a set-off in the diminished risk of manu- 
facture, the gun-cotton being always immersed in liquid until its 
final drying ; and it may even be stored in water, and only dried 
in small quantities when required for use. In fact, that gun-cotton 
is not injured by damp or wet like gunpowder is one of its recom- 
mendations ; but its still more important chemical advantages are, 
that it is perfectly resolved into gases on explosion, so that no 
smoke obscures the sight of the soldier who is firing, or indicates 
his whereabouts to the enemy ; and that it leaves no residue in the 
gun to be got rid of before another charge is iatroduced. 

At the outset of their inquiry into the mechanical effects of gun- 
cotton, the Committee found it difficult to believe that greater 
effects could be produced by a given volume of gases generated 
from gun-cotton than from an equal volume from gunpowder ; but 
such, nevertheless, appears to be the case. ‘This important differ- 
ence is partly due to the fact, that in gunpowder there is great 
waste, and in gun-cotton no waste at all. Not only in gunpowder 
is there a waste of 68 per cent. of its weight, but this waste 
impairs the efficacy of the remaining 32 per cent., which does the 
mechanical work of throwing the shot. 

Another peculiar feature of gun-cotton is that it can be exploded 
in any quantity instantaneously. At one time this was considered 
its great fault ; but General Lenk has discovered the means of 
giving it any velocity of explosion that is required, from one foot 
per second to one foot in the one-thousandth of a second, or 
instantaneously, by merely varying the mechanical arrangements 


under which it is used. Instantaneous explosion is employed, 


when it is required to act on the surrounding material ; slow com- 
bustion, when manageable power is required, as in gunnery. In 
instantaneous explosion the greatest power is got, because all the 
gas is generated before motion commences ; for this effect, absolute 
closeness of the chamber containing the gun-cotton is essential, 
because the first ignited gases must penetrate the whole mass, and 
this they can only do under pressure. But this need not be very 
great. Loose gun-cotton will produce little effect, and only slow 
combustion ; but shut up in a barrel, instantaneous and powerful 
explosion takes place. If, on the other hand, gun-cotton has to 
produce mechanical work and not destruction of materials, it must 
be distributed and opened out to provide for its slower combustion, 
and in this state it can be made to act even more slowly than 
gunpowder. By critical experiments for artillery purposes, 
General Lenk finds that l1lb. of gun-cotton, occupying « 
cubic foot of space, produces a greater force than the 501b. or 
601b. of gunpowder occupying the like space. 

The mechanical structure of the cartridge is of high importance, 
as affecting its ignition. The Austrian gun-cotton is used in the 
form of thread or yarn, which is spun into circular webs of 
various diameters. ‘lhese cut off into lengths, and enclesed in 
stiff cylinders of pasteboard, form the rifle cartridges. This web- 
bing is also used for explosive shells, as it can be conveniently 
passed in through the neck in filling. Spun into ropes hollow in 
the centre is the form in which it is used for blasting, and the yarn 
is simply wound round a hollow wooden or paper bobbin in a 
spindle-like form for cartridges for great guns. The gun-cotton 
webbing is also enclosed in india-rubber tubes to form a match- 
line. If we consider now its advantages in actual service, we shall 
find them highly important. As 1 lb. of gun-cotton produces the 
effect of 3 lb. of gunpowder in artillery, this must be a material 
advantage in carriage ; and asit may be wet with impunity, in case 
of fire the magazine may be wholly submerged. In firing it does 
not foul the piece, and Austrian practice has proved that a hundred 
rounds could be timed against thirty of gunpowder. Nor does the 
gun heat to any important extent. With a hundred rounds fired 
with a 6-pounder in thirty-four minutes, the gun was raised to 
122° Fahr.; whilst a hundred rounds of gunpowder took a 
hundred minutes, and raised the temperature of the piece to sucha 
degree that water instantly evaporated: the firing of the gun- 
powder in this experiment was therefore discontinued, but that 
of the gun-cotton was continued up to one hundred and eighty 
rounds without any inconvenience. It is difficult to explain 
the fact that the recoil with gun-cotton is less than with 
gun-powder, but so it is; its value being two-thirds, whilst 
the projectile force is equal. A lighter weight of gun can 
therefore be used without any disadvantage. 
shells there is an extraordinary difference, the shell being burst 
by gun-cotton into double the number of pieces that it would be 
by gunpowder ; and there is also this peculiarity, that the stronger 
the shell the smaller the fragments into which it is broken. 

While gun-cotton in artillery is 3 times as strong as gunpowder it 
is as 6 to 1 in blasting solid rock, and its power of splitting up the 
material can be regulated at will. A bag of gunpowder nailed to 
the gates of a fortress would blow them open ; a bag of gun-cotton 
would not. Ifan ounce of gunpowder be exploded in a pair of 
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scales the balance is thrown down ; with an equal quantity of 
gun-cotton the scale-pan is not depressed. Nevertheless a very 
few pounds of gun-cotton carried in the hand of a man would be 
sufficient to blow open very strong gates if he properly understood 
its nature. In a bag it would be harmless ; exploded in a box it 
would shatter the gates to atoms. <A small square box containing 
25lb. flung down close to the palisades of a fortification would 
open a passage for troops, and in an actual experiment this quan- 
tity made a clean opening 9 feet wide through a row of palisades a 
foot in diameter and 8 feet high, driven 3 feet into the ground and 
backed by a second row 8 inches in diameter. On them three 
times the weight of gunpowder made no impression whatever, and 
only blackened the piles. Against bridges and under water it is 
equally effective. In Venice a barrel of 400 1b. placed near a sloop 
in 10 feet water at 18 feet distance shattered it to pieces and threw 
the fragments to a height of 400 feet. 

Such are the main features of the Report, at the conclusion of 
which the Committee record’ their conviction that the subject has 
neither chemically nor mechanically received the thorough investi- 
gation it deserves. However interesting it may be to explain 
scientifically the singular contradiction of the effects produced by 
gunpowder and gun-cotton when employed to do the same kind of 
mechanical work, it is evident the Austrians have made great 
progress in the methods of manufacturing and the ways of using 
this important compound. And while spending our millions in 
the wish to possess the finest ships and the finest guns in the 
world, it will be singularly remiss if we do not provide ourselves 
also with the best powder. Some features in the explosion of gun- 
cotton are so important, that the proper consideration of the subject 
by our War Office authorities cannot be safely neglected. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tuer: is a better feeling in City circles both with respect to the 
eventual course of financial affairs and also in connection with the 
termination of business at the end of the year. However, we 
must look for fluctuations and changes in relations, which will 
create some little anxiety for our progress ; and it should be borne 
in mind that we have not yet ascertained the effect of the strain 
entailed by the late advance in the rates. It will not be before 
the new year that we shall be able to realise how trade has sus- 
tained the application of the screw, and up to March next we 
must be prepared for the consequences of those measures, how- 
ever salutary they may have been supposed to be. No great good, 
it is said, can be accomplished without an attendant evil, and in 
this case it is to be feared that the evil will prejudicially affect 
the second and third class traders, whose means are never too 
redundant, and whose facilities for accommodation are compara- 
tively limited. 

The movements of the bullion markets on the Continent will be 
watched with interest, because, from sympathy with the state of things 
here and in Paris, the other localities are in a degree disturbed. 
We see this at St. Petersburg. A similar disarrangement is 
occurring at Hamburg ; and Amsterdam and Berlin have not been 
without some kind of irritation. It is not probable, under these 
circumstances, when rates are tending upwards, that we shall 
experience any fall here ; and fortunate shall we be if, with the 
engagements maturing at the end of this month, and the provision 
necessary for railway deposits, no further advance is made by the 
Bank authorities. The favourable feature within the last few days 
has been the tendency to take gold to the Bank ; and should this 
continue only on a moderate scale, it will serve to revive confidence, 
even though it do not ultimately result in producing a diminution 
in the rates. 

The market is, nevertheless, in such a fitful state, and this 
is so well appreciated by those who are moving in the City, that the 
changes between right and wrong, and vice versd, are distinct and 
rapid, so that it is almost impossible to pass through twenty-four 
hours with the same views. Where in the morning there appears 
every prospect of abundance, before the evening a sudden demand 
springs up, and the question then is whether the morrow will 
produce an alteration. So little does it take in the shape of actual 
orders for gold export, that if remittances of £250,000 were required, 
and the fact got wind, the pressure to provide against contingencies 
would probably swell up to £1,000,000, and the influence 
would be immediately adverse. The recent transmission of 
bullion direct to Marseilles by the Bank of France, although it 
was not a serious amount, and was imperatively required to fulfil 
orders for India, created apprehension for the instant, and it was 
said the council of that.establishment would have to advance their 
quotation. 

With the end of the year we shall be looking for a little strin- 
gency in completing ordinary arrangements. Whether this may not 
be aggravated by the amount of capital required for the railway 
deposits, and by the advance which has already ensued in the 
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terms of discount, remains to be seen. The railway deposits will 
be more than usually heavy, representing millions, and the race to 
secure them has in reality commenced, since they must be made 
good by the 15th proximo. If any immediate additional pressure 
is to be encountered, it will be stimulated by the competition 
entered into to complete these arrangements, which must soon be 
adjusted on the lines abandoned. It seems to be understood that 
many individuals will not be able to supply the funds, and therefore 
many of the schemes will have to fall through. The ordinary engage- 
ments now maturing will not excite any great uneasiness on their own 
individual account, because parties knowing that they had to make 
such provision have, in the majority of instances, taken “time 
by the forelock,” and anticipated the event. Still, the conjoint 
operation of these causes will be felt in the course of the next fort- 
night, and may once more create a remarkable change in the 
position of the money market. The sole chance of relief—and that 
perhaps will come when it is least expected—is a reflux of coin 
from the provinces. At present, there is a satisfactory balance of 
gold going into the Bank, and if this continues it will increase 
the strength of the existing position of affairs. 

While the money market exhibits a rather more tranquil 
appearance, the subsidence of activity at the Stock Exchange is 
producing difficulties. Within the last two or three days embar- 
rassments have occurred there, but only among the speculative 
fraternity. The chief defaulter has been one of the largest 
operators in foreign stocks and shares within the whole circle of the 
three markets ; but his suspension has not been attended with any 
discreditable circumstances, save what has arisen from a desire to 
stand to the last in hope of friends coming to the rescue. Although 
he was placed in jeopardy once before, he then escaped by paying 
20s. in the pound ; and now again, notwithstanding he has been 
knocked down with nearly £1,000,000 of stock on his account, his 
assets will, it is believed, realize about 15s. Till the late reaction 
in prices, he was one of the most fortunate dealers in the house, 
possessing the reputation of having obtained a very large fortune. 
The wheel, with the usual fickleness of the blind goddess, has gone 
at last in the contrary direction, and not having had the courage to 
“cut his loss,” he has struggled, but without success, and has at 
last been overwhelmed. His companion in misfortune has also 
been in straits on a previous occasion, but his liabilities are so 
small that they will perhaps be speedily adjusted. 

The late settlements in foreign stocks and shares, notwithstand- 
ing they did not include the enormous extent of bargains current 
on previous occasions, comprised the period of the drop in prices 
which followed the advance in the rate to 8 per cent. This was 
sharp, sudden, and decisive, and from that date there has been no 
recovery. The state of exhaustion in which quotations and business 
have been left, shows the effect of the check to speculation, and 
fortunate it is that the decline has not resulted in more wide-spread 
disaster. The public have, however, been so frequently warned of 
what must be the ultimate consequences of the pretended animation, 
that numbers took the hint in the spirit offered, and either retired 
with their profits or escaped with a minimum amount of damage. 


It is to be hoped, if we get through the winter in a favourable 
manner, and have sufficient financial strength left to open a good 
spring campaign, that promoters and operators will generally, as a 
class, pursue a more quiet and modest course. They will have 
gathered during the past year vast stores of experience, and if they 
have not accumulated wealth, they will. have obtained that infor- 
mation and advice which will stand them in good stead in their 
future career. Steady progress is invariably the best. They will 
have been taught a sound lesson, by the recent mutations in prices, 
of the folly of endeavouring to make haste in getting rich ; for we 
are sure that had half the late activity been based on legitimate 
grounds, it would have produced larger and more solid returns than 
those which have ensued from the late great round of gambling. 


Tue Bank Directors on Thursday did not vary the rate of discount. 
A steady and fair demand has existed out of doors for accommodation 
at quotations varying from 7} to 8 percent. The principal brokers 
are well supplied, and the joint-stock banks seem desirous of extending 
advances. 

Tne amount withdrawn from the Bank on Thursday was only 
£17,000 for the Mauritius. Previously in the week the sum sent in 
was £347,000, and the amount taken out £30,000. The expectation 
is that further totals will go away, both to India, Egypt, and Brazil. 

Consoxs were a little firm at the last moment. For the account, 
January 7th, the price was 91 to 91}. 

Tue markets now generally present the appearance of the approach 
of the Christmas holidays. Everything quiet, and prices extremely 
languid. Turkish, 70 to 704; Consolidés, 46 to 464; Greek, 25} 
to }; the coupons, 11{ to 12}; Spanish, passive, 32§ to {. 

Crepit and Marine shares—at least the best of them—are all very 
well maintained. 
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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

On SATURDAY (Boxing-night), DECEMBER the 26th, to commence with the 
Second Act of Balfe’s Popular Opera, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. After which, 
the Grand National Pantomime, on a scale of unprecedented magnificence, entitled 
HARLEQUIN ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, Harlequinade by Mdlle. 
Esken, Fred Payne, Harry Payne, and Paul Herring. Sprites, the Brothers 
Stonette, A Morning Performance every Wednesday at 2. 








W ANTED on the Staff of a Distinguished Liberal Newspaper. 

a GENTLEMAN of sterling literary ability. He must be a brilliant an 
vigorous WRITER, thoroughly experienced in Home and Foreign Politics, and 
conversant with the events and questions of the day. He must furnish unexcep- 
tionable references as to position, education, &c —Address, stating full particulars, 
— with specimen of style, to W. B., Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge, 
8.W. 








Ne: Rev. W. A. WILLOCK, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Dublin, and University Lecturer and Examiner in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Logics, and Divinity, takes PUPILS preparing for Woolwich, 
the India Civil Service, and the Line. First-class Masters assist in the several 
subjects. 

To gentlemen requiring instruction in the higher branches of Mathematics, for 
the Universities, the Army, or the Navy, Dr. WILLOCK can insure advantages ; 
several of his Pupils having obtained the highest mathematical distinctions, 
including Fellowships, and First Gold Medals (Senior Wranglerships) in the 
University of Dublin. 

29, Chepstow-place, Bayswater, London. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 
for 1863 are in course of delivery to those Members whose subscriptions 
are not in arrear,— 24, Old Bond-street. 





A RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A NEW CLASS OF MEMBERS, 

called ASSOCIATES, unlimited in number, has been created. Copies of 

the Rules explaining the privileges of Associates, and List of Publications for sale, 

may be obtamed on application to the Assistant Secretary, personally or by letter, 
at 24, Old Bond-street, W. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY—NOW READY. Two new 
Occasional (or extra) Chromo-lithographs, viz.: ‘‘ THE CONVERSION OF 
HERMOGENES,” after Mantegna; price, to members, 15s., to strangers, 20s. 5 
and “THE ANNUNCIATION,” after Fra Angelico, price, to members, 10s, 
to strangers, 12s. 6d. Members and the Public are invited to inspect these, and 
the COLLECrION OF WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, at the Rooms of the 
Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
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«3 e545 EASTERN RAILWAY, 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

FIRST AND SECOND CLASS RETURN TICKETS, Ordinary and Express, 
taken on THURSDAY, 24th December, and intervening days, will be available for 
the RETURN JOURNEY, on any day up to, and including, Thursday 31st 
December. 

ON CHRISTMAS DAY the Trains will run the same as on SUNDAYS, with 
the addition of SPECIAL TRALNS, for particulars of which see the published 
Time Tables of the Company. By Order, 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 








10th December, 1563. 








EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 


WY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 
had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 


and Geology. 


JI. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Watch and Clock Maker by Special Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales. 

Exursition Crocr.— The entire finish is of the highest caste.” —Daily News, 
May 29, 1862. Clocks designed by the first artists of the day for the drawing-room, 
dining-room, bed-room, library, hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, church, t 
railways, warehouse, counting-house, musical, and astronomical. Church 
turret clocks specially estimated for. Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet on Clocks 
(free by post fur two stamps) with descriptions and prices, enables those who live 
in any part of the world to select # clock. Also a short pamphlet ou Cathedral and 
Public Clocks, free for one stamp. Prize Medal and Honourable Mention in Classea 


33 and 15. . 
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scotTdT ADI 


HAS NOW ON VIEW THE LARGEST CHOICE OF 
SCOTCH SHOOTING AND FISHING TWEEDS, FOR THE SEASON, 

In Heather Mixtures, Granites, Stones, and Natural Colours of pure Highland Wools, and in substance suited for all Seasons and Climates, 
SCOTT ADIE’S CELEBRATED WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, SHOOTING JACKETS, &c. 
GENTLEMEN’S HAND-KNIT SCOTCH HOSIERY, to be worn with Kilt or Knickerbockers. 

115 & 115A, REGENT-STREET (ENTRANCE, CORNER OF VIGO-STREET). 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


METAZLER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Important award of the Jury:—‘ Novelty of construction of Harmonium, 
Cheapness combined with excellence of manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 
EXTRACT FROM PRICE LIST :— 

In Oak Case, 4 Octaves (Large Model), 1 Row of Vibrators, 6 guineas, 

In Mahogany Case, 4 Octaves, 1 Row of Vibrators, 7 guineas, 

In Oak Case, 5 Octaves,1 Stop, 1 Row of Vibrators (Wind Indicator), 
10 guineas. 

Ia Mahogany Case, 5 Octaves, 1 Stop, 1 Row of Vibrators (Wind Indicator), 
12 guineas. 

In Oak Case, 5 Octaves,3 Stops, 1 Row of Vibrators (Wind Indicator), 
13 guineas. 

In Oak Case, 5 Octaves, 5 Stops, 2 Rows of Vibrators, 22 guineas, 

In Oak Case, 5 Octaves, 9 Stops, 2 Rows of Vibrators, 25 guineas. 

In Oak Case, 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 4 Rows of Vibrators, 35 guineas. 

In Rosewood Case, 5 Octaves, 1 Stop, 1 Row of Vibrators, 13 guineas. 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 3 Stops, 1 Row of Vibrators (Wind 
Indicator), 15 guineas, 

In Rosewood Case, 5 Octaves, 5 Stops, 2 Rows of Vibrators, 24 guineas. 

12. In Rosewood or Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 10 Stops (Tremolo), 2 Rows of 
Vibrators, 27 guineas, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 14 Stops (Tremolo), 4 Rows of 
Vibrators, 37 guineas. 

NEW CHEAP MODELS. 

No. 14, Oak Case Four Octaves = 5 guineas, 
No. 3a. - Five as Double Pedals 6 guineas. 

Superior to any other Instruments at the same price, both in tone and durability, 
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THE EXHIBITION MODEL, 
Oak Case, 13 Stops (with Tremolo), 4 Rows of Vibrators, and Venetian Swell. 
Price 32 guineas. As exhibited by MM. Atgxanpex, 
FULL LISTS, BTC., ON APPLICATION, 


PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES. 
Important award of the Jury :—‘“‘ Excellence in every kind of Piano, power and 
equality of tune, precision of mechanism, and solidity.” 
EXTRACT FROM PRICE LIST :— 
No.6. Rosewood Oblique, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, Curved Truss Legs, &c., 70 


guineas. 
No.7. Pianino, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, 55 guineas, 
In handsome Walnut, at 5 and 7 guineas extra, . 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


METZLER & CO., 
$7, 38, 35, and 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 





WINES OF FRANCE, SPAIN, &c. 
| = Rahathelreda & BUTLEE SOLICIT ATTENTION 
to their pure 
s8T. JULIEN CLARET, 


at 20s., 24s., 30s., and J6s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 54s.; Margeux> 
60s., 72s.; Chateau Lafitte, 72:., 81s., 96s.; superior Beaujolais, 24s. ; Macon, 30s.» 
36s.; choice Burgundy, 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s.; pure Chablis, 30s., 36s., 488.; Sau- 
terne, 48s., 72s.; Roussillon, 36s. ; ditto, old in bottle, 42s.; sparkling Champagne, 
42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 


EUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, 


of soft and full flavour, highly recommended, at 36s. per dozen. 


i I ah alias va dunes geunhnaiiisieibeGbionas 243. ... 30s. 
High class Pale, Golden, or Brown Sherry ...........cccccceceeees 42s.... 488. 
Port from First-class Shippers............ Gag Tg OR cdescteseiccccins 603, 
EE Cee 36s., 42s., 483., 60s. to 120s. 
Sparkling Hock and Moselle ...........:.c.ccccccececceeceececeeees 60s., 663. ... 78s. 


Fine Old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, Frontignac, Con- 
stantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity—with a Priced List 
of all other Wines—will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





ONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatisms, Spasms, &c., are instantly relieved 
py that marvellous — known as CHLORKOUDYNE, which was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L. (ex-Army Medical Staff), and the secret 
of its recipe confided to J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C., who is the sole manufacturer. Medical 
testimony furnished by the highest authorities in military, naval, and civil practice, 
and numerous gratifying statements from the public generally, establish this pro- 
perty asinvaluable. It relieves pain, soothes the system, inducing refreshing and 
soothing sleep, without producing or having any unpleasant effects like opium, and 
may be taken at any time in a few drop doses. Observe the genuine has the words, 
“Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” engraved on the Government 
stamp ; none other is pure, Price 2s. 9d. and 43, 6d, a bottle, 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, 
and most effectua)] remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 


AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, « 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH. OLLIFFE, M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris, &c. 


**T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and 
have every reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c., Fe. 


**Tt is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil has great therapeutic power; and from my investigations, 1 have no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated article,” 





EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, &c., ce. 

** For several years past I have been in the habit of prescribing Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than other 
varieties of the same medicine which I have also employed with a view to test their 
relative superiority.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

*«T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, 
feeling assured that I am recommending a genuine article, AND NOT A MANU- 
FACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH THK BPFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLK MEDICINS 
IS DESTROYED.” 


Dez. De Jonen’s Lignt-Browyx Cop Livzr Ort is sold only in [upzetat Half- 
pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. #d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp 
and sivnature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BEB GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLB CONSIGNERS : 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.O. 





Cavution.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticulur Stereoscupe that I bave seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Bruwsrer, F.RS., &c. 

“‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Athenaum., 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


ALFRED WEBB MILES. 
Everybody knows that Mr. MILES REMOVED from BOND-STREET to 
73, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, in 1859. 

The SIXTEEN-SHILLING TROUSERS (originated by him) in all the new 
patterns for winter. ‘“‘ BETTER THAN EVER.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN. 

A. W. MILES has most respectfully to announce that the stock in the various 
departments of his Establishment 

IS NOW REPLETE FOR OVERCOATS. 

Vestings, Bedford Cords, and Scarlet Waterproof Cloths, for Hunting. The 
Wool-dyed Black and Blue Frock Coats, 50s, A choice of fifty pieces of Inde- 
structible Woaded West of England Cloths. 

ESTABLISHED 1841.—ONLY ADDRESS. 








SLUGG’S ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


AND 
PARALLACTIC STANDS, 
BEST OBJECT GLASSES, 





£&. 8. d. 

2 inches, Warranted to show Saturn’s Ring, Jupiter’s Belts and 
Moons, Nebule, Double Stars, &C.  ......cccccececcesecscseescesees 210 0 
BF PRG .ncvcccsscersnvcescsenumcncesennenssesuintinnsebsebebusiddalinnhiotaineatin 1210 0 
A aS HE CS TE RT Ee ee 8 0 0 


Full Particulars for One Stamp. 


J. T. SLUGG, 214, Stretford-road, Manchester. 


SLUGG’S MICROSCOPES, 


THE CHEAPEST MADE. 

New Giant Size, having eye-pieces of unusual diameter ............ £10 10 0 
BOR DRIER: 00 tray verses sratsblionapemtghapresinamnaetigttetilienins 5 5 0 
Model Microscopes, Two and Four Guineas. 

Fall Particulars for One Stamp. 


214, STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
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THE COURT-MARTIAL ON LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL CRAWLEY. 


W* give.in this Supplement a verbatim report of 
Colonel Crawley’s address before the Court-martial 
on Thursday. 

On that day, the twentieth the proceedings have occupied, 
the Court was soon crowded. The enormous number of 
applications for tickets of admission had rendered special 
arrangements necessary for increasing the accommodation. 
The body of the room below the President’s table, formerly 
set apart for the general public, was fitted up with numbered 
seats, a great portion of which were occupied by ladies, and 
the remainder by general and staff officers, with a few dis- 
tinguished civilians. The upper end of the hall was likewise 
devoted to female visitors, who seemingly took the greatest 
interest in the inquiry. Amongst the audience were Lord 
Chelmsford, Colonel M‘Murdo, Colonel Luard, and Sir W. 
Hayter. 


The Court having been formed, Colonel Crawley, before | 


proceeding with his defence, read the address made by him 
to the officersof the 6th Dragoons on the2d March, 1863, when 
he was about toproceed to Bombay on a short leave of absence. 
In effect, it counselled that a strong and unanimous effort 
should be made byall to obliterate the differences and disunion 





that unfortunately prevailed, and stated that the lieutenant- | 


colonel would feel it his duty to set the example in following 
the recommendation of Sir W. Mansfield. Colonel Crawley 
then, by permission of the Court, and with the consent of 
the official! prosecutor, put in extracts from the Court- 
martial books of the regiment, verified by himself (the books 
themselves not being obtainable), showing that a smaller 
number of Courts-martial had taken place, proportionately, 
since he held the command of the 6th Dragoons than at any 
time before. Having done this and having intimated that he 
would call evidence to character afterwards, he proceeded to 
read his address. 





COLONEL CRAWLEY’S ADDRESS. 





At last, Sir—at last—the hour has arrived when I am per- 
mitted to speak in my own defence. It might be supposed that 
for an officer who has the honour to command a regiment 
second to none in her Majesty’s service, who has received 
such testimony of approval from those under whom he 
has had the honour to serve as that to which you have 
lately listened—it might have been supposed, I say, that the day 
upon which such a man was arraigned as a prisoner before this 
tribunal would have been to him one of bitter humiliation and 
unmixed regret. Strange, indeed, must have been the combina- 
tion of circumstances, and cruel the caprice of fortune by which 
to me, who for thirty years have faithfully served my country 
and my Queen, the prospect of this trial has been that to which 
alone for many a dreary month I have been able to look forward 
with comfort and satisfaction. I speak in the presence of men— 
of men of honour—and of gentlemen, who are capable of appre- 
ciating that which I have so long had to endure. To have been 
for months the mark of public scorn and the object of popular 
execration; to have known that my name had become a byword 
and a disgrace in the remotest corners of that country which it 
was my pride and my pleasure to serve in distant lands, where 
in dangerous climates I daily perilled a life held upon no tenure 
but that of England’s need; to have felt that I had been made 
hateful to men of my own nation whom I had never known, and 
that Englishwomen I had never seen heard my name with 
horror; to have become in those English homes whose good 
esteem is the great reward of a soldier's arduous and ill-requited 
life, a proverb of cruelty, cowardice, meanness, and falsehood,— 
to know this, and to know that it is false, is an existence which 
might have been endurable to the monster I am supposed to be, 
but which, being what I am, has all but crushed me beneath the 
overwhelming sense of unredressed injustice. If any of those 
in whose presence I now speak should ever know—which God 
forbid—the bitterness of such a life, they will then understand 
that nothing can enable a man to bear up under so great a load 
of misery but the consciousness of his own innocence and the 
hope of a fair trial. Up to this time I have kept silence, though 











I was assailed by calumnies of the foulest kind, spread abroad 
by every artifice of unscrupulous enemies, who have found 
others to repeat them, either knowing that they were false, or— 
what is little less culpable,—not caring to learn whether they 
were true. What answer I have had to give I have given to 
my military superiors—the only tribunal to which a soldier is 
accountable, or before whom he is at liberty to plead. I, for 
one, whatever I may have’suffered, or whatever I may yet have 
to suffer, have resolved not to make the discipline of Her 
Majesty’s army a topic of newspaper recrimination. I, there- 
fore, held my peace till I was commanded by those who alone 
had the right to unclose my lips. I have endured too much 
from the efforts I have made in teaching others the lesson of 
subordination to permit myself to transgress the first duty 
of a soldier,—that of military obedience. How in the 
dark and dreary night of calumny and wrong have I longed 
for the day when the truth might be legitimately 
known, and when the foul vapours of malice and falsehood 
would dissolve like a morning mist before the sun! Punish- 
ment, it is said, comes limping late behind, but, alas, I know 
by a terrible experience that justice, too, sometimes halts upon 
both its feet. In the darkest hour of calumny the thought of 
this trial has sustained and comforted me, for with it I knew 
my deliverance must arrive. I have yearned even for this 
painful remedy, as the man suffering under some foul corroding 
disease welcomes the knife which is at length to restore him to 
health and to life. But, Sir, will it be believed that the insati- 
able malice of my enemies has grudged me even this tardy but 
inevitable redress? Can it be credited that in England, a 
country proverbial for its love of fairness and for fts humanity 
even to crime, an open and deliberate attempt should have been 
made on the eve of a judicial investigation to deprive the 
prisoner of the chances of a fair trial? Yet soitis. The seeds 
of calumny and falsehood had been sown broadcast in the 
furrows of the press, and the rank crop had fructified under the 
congenial influences of credulity and spite. But none knew 
better than the authors of this superstructure of mendacity how 
little it was capable of bearing the test of a fair investigation. 
It was necessary therefore to the accomplishment of their ends 
to poison, if it might be, the fountains of justice, and to pervert, 
if not to intimidate, the tribunals which were sworn to ad- 
minister the truth. I have spoken of my enemies; their ex- 
istence will not be doubted, for their malevolence and their 
activity sufficiently reveal their presence. They are of two 
classes, different in the motives which inspire their malignity, 
but unanimous in their desire to accomplish my destruction. 
The first are those whom it became my painful but paramount 
duty on the discharge of my military functions to punish or 
reprove—men whose long and obstinate habits of insubordina- 
tion had taught to regard with hatred those who controlled their 
passions and punished their delinquencies. You have seen them 
before you; you may judge the spirit by which they are actuated, 
and the end to which their evidence and their prevarications 
have been directed. To those men my ruin is necessary, be- 
cause it is only;upon my ruin that they can re-establish the 
characters they have forfeited. But I have another class of 
enemies whom you have not seen, but whom, not the less, you 
have heard; less direct in their animosity, but far more powerful 
for mischief by their abilities. These are the self-constituted 
social hangmen who execute their unlovely office without the 
formality of a trial or the sanction of a sentence—men who, 
from a jealous and envious temperament of mind, seem to have 
a natural and incurable aversion to everything and to everybody 
that is anywhere placed in authority. Do not suppose that I 
intend to disparage or condemn the liberty of a free press—the 
pride and the safeguard of a free people. I speak only of those 
who licentiously abuse an unlimited power. I speak of the anony- 
mous libellers who, like an urnwholesome vermin, infest our social 
body, and burrowing into the healthy flesh, themselves create 
the sores on which they feed and fatten. I do not flatter myself 
that however bitter may be their attacks they have thought me 
worthy of their personal hatred. I know that they fly at higher 
game than a simple colonel of dragoons. They find in me only 
an accidental instrument for attacking a system they dislike, 
and ‘subverting an authority they abhor. To that object 
truth is sacrificed and justice is outraged. I am neither the 
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first, nor shall I probably be the last, victim of a system of 
detraction which seeks by the ruin of individual reputations 
to accomplish a scheme for the transfer of the control of the 
British Army from the authority of the Crown to a self- 
appointed board of anonymous writers. For the particular 
individuals whom it may be necessary to sacrifice for this object 
they care as little, I know, as any secret revolutionary tribunal 
ever did for the wretches it dismissed unheard to the scaffold, 
or handed over uncondemned to the fury of the mob. Their 
end is the destruction of military discipline, and for that object 
they are not likely to stick at the ruin of personal reputations 
far more considerable than mine. But, on this occasion, it 
seems to me that their sagacity has been inferior to their ability. 
They have miscalculated the extent to which popular prejudice 
may be worked upon. They have forgotten that, in the most 
careless minds, the sentiment of justice and of fair play is never 
wholly extinguished. When it was known that I was to be 
brought to trial, even those who had been the loudest in their cries 
for vengeance were shamed into silence. The justice they had 
demanded was about to be awarded, and decency required that 
they should at least appear to wait in patience for judgment. 
Such was the sentiment of all right feeling men. And I desire 
here to acknowledge the sense of fairness and justice by which 
in this respect, since my trial has been announced, the conduct 
of the respectable portion of the English press has been 
governed. But this did not meet the views of my relentless 
assailants. They were loth to lose the ’vantage-ground of 
slander, on which they had so long triumphed unresisted. 
They demanded that I should be tried in England. I suppose 
because the English military administration in India is either 
unwilling or unable to dispense justice. If it be so, indeed, the 
sooner the Indian Empire is abandoned the better. Or was it 
because they thought that they could here more successfully 
bring the arts of popular intimidation to bear against me? 
Well, Sir, I was to be tried to England. To me, so long as 
I had a fair trial—which I knew I should anywhere have— 
it signified little where the Court might sit. But the last 
thing my enemies were disposed to tolerate was that I 
should have a fair trial. They have spared no pains; they 
have hesitated at no artifices, to insure my condemnation 
before I could be heard. The evidence to be taken on this 
trial has been forestalled, the constitution of the Court 
before which I was to be arraigned has been attacked. Nay, 
so alarmed were they lest justice should demand my acquittal 
that they have denounced by anticipation the tribunal which 
should dare to absolve me. They may be—nay, they are— 
gifted with great abilities, but there are some things they 
do not know, or which in their perverse malignity they 
cannot understand. They might have Jearnt from simpler 
minds that there is a point at which injustice defeats itself, 
and malevolence unwillingly ministers to the cause of charity. 
They have forgotten, if they ever knew, that however much 
the minds of Englishmen may be warped by prejudice or 
perverted by misrepresentation, there is no criminal, how- 
ever heinous, whom they will willingly see defrauded of fair 
play. I pass from this revolting theme. It has left upon 
the honour of English literature a stain which time will 
with difficulty efface. It is a transaction which, as I believe it 
tc be without precedent, so I am sure it will be without imi- 
tators. Upon the authors of such an outrage I desire no other 
judgment than that which the indignation of their countrymen 
has already passed. As for me, Sir, I have no cause to complain 
of such proceedings. Nay, from the bottom of my heart I have 
to thank these accusers, who have laid bare the spirit by which 
they are actuated, and the profound distrust they entertain of 
the merits of their cause. ‘To be tried was all I desired. To be 
fairly tried was aright of which I knew that the malice of my 
enemies would be impotent to deprive me. The same reason 
which makes them distrust the tribunal before which I stand, 
is that which causes me to submit myself with eagerness to its 
judgment. I am an old soldier. I know Courts-martial well. 
Lhey are the judges which a guilty man has most reason to fear, 
and which an innocent man has most cause to weleome. Here 
I know the voice of prejudice will have no force, the influences 
of popular passion and private malignity will be unfelt. <A 
soldier desires no better than to be tried by his peers. And I 
plead, at last, with inexpressible satisfaction and relief before a 
tribunal which knows by habit what are the duties of an oflicer, 
and by instinct what are the feelings of a gentleman. Have I 
not aright to say, even at this staze of the proceedings, that 
the day of my trial was to be that of my deliverance? Are not 
the very charges upon which I am arraigned in themselves an 
acquittal upon the greater part of the odious crimes which have 
been laid at my door? Let us examine precisely how this 
matter stands, for an exact understanding of it is essential to 
my complete vindication. An outcry has been raised out of 
doors that the charges brought against me are too limited in 
their character, and that Iam not put on my trial for the real 
pith and substance of the offences which are imputed to me. 
Sir, that may or may not be true. Iam not the author of the 
imputations, nor am I the framer of the charges. If they are 
too limited that is my misfortune—it is certainly not my fault. 
I have respectfully requested, I have entreated, I bave suppli- 
cated, that those charges should be enlarged in order that the 
whole of the matters of which I have been accused should be 
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put in issue, and that so I might be allowed to prove in evidence 
and put on record the complete and satisfactory answer to them 
all with which Iam prepared. That request has been denied 
me. It is not for me to complain of that denial. I am bound to 
believe that it is done upon good and sufficient reasons, and I 
bow with submission to that authority to which 1 owe implicit 
obedience. But if I am refused the supreme satisfaction of 
meeting face to face my accusers upon the thousand falsehoods 
which calumny has heaped upon my head, at least no right-think- 
ing, no just-judging man will deny me the benefit of that complete 
exculpation which such a refusal carries with it. It has hap- 
pened to but few men on this side the grave to have had their 
conduct and character canvassed as mine has been, with every 
disposition to lay bare and to magnify its delinquencies and its 
shortcomings. Every act of my life, every word I have spoken, 
has been ransacked ‘and noted down. Nay, the expression of 
my countenance has been criticized, and the secret motives of my 
inmost heart have been interpreted. When, then, I was put on 
my trial, I had a right to demand that the whole of my character 
and conduct should be investigated, in order that if 1 am guilty 
I should be justly condemned, but if 1 am innocent I should be 
completely absolved. This is so obviously just that no one will 
impute to the authorities by whom I am put on my trial that 
they could have refused to listen to so reasonable a request. 
They have had my conduct before them in all its details ; they 
have heard the charges against me; they have heard also the 
explanations I had to offer. Some things they have thought 
required that further investigation which this Court is now 
conducting. Upon all the rest which is not before you they 
have been so completely satisfied that they did not think it right 
to call upon me for any further answer, or even to yield to my 
urgency for an opportunity of offering any further or more 
public justification. A man who under such circumstances 
stands upon his public trial has a right to say to his accusers, 
“ Speak now, or hereafter for ever hold your peace.” He has a 
right to say, ‘‘ Charge me with what you please, charge me with 
what you can, but, in the name of common justice and common 
honesty, do not keep in reserve charges which you will not 
advance so that I may meet them, and which you will not 
retract so that I may have the advantage of their withdrawal.” 
Before, then, I proceed to reply to the specific charges upon 
which I am arraigned, Iam sure that the Court will not deny 
me the late but solid satisfaction of registering the acquittal 
which may be considered as already affirmed upon all the points 
on which I am not now called in question. The Court may be 
assured that I am not going into any detail upon matters which 
are not immediately before them. Nevertheless, in common 
justice to a man who has been so grievously assailed, they will 
permit me to note a few of the offences of which I have been 
publicly accused, but of which by the very terms of this indict- 
ment Iam now tacitly pronounced not guilty. In the first 
place, I have been accused of harsh language, overbearing con- 
duct, and improper demeanour towards the oflicers and non- 
commissioned officers under my command, tending to the disquiet 
of my regiment and the injury of the service. If this had been 
true it was a high military misdemeanour, and I might—I will 
venture to say Iought—to have been charged with it. Why 
am I not charged with it? Have I not a right to conclude— 
have I not a right to demand that others shall conclude—that 
upon due investigation those who have brought me to trial upon 
other matters found that there was no sort of foundation 
for these accusations P Again, I have been accused of 
base, malicious, mean, false, and tyrannical behaviour in 
the matter of the Mhow Court-martial. Is that true? 
If it is, why am I not charged with it now, in order 
that, if lam guilty, I may be punished, but if I am innocent, I 
may be absolved? Sir, I say there is, and there can be, no 
other possible reason why Iam not allowed to answer such a 
charge, except it be that those whose business it has been to 
‘all me to an account have satisfied themselves that there is no 
ground for the imputation. It has been said that in the Mhow 
Court-martial 1 was guilty of persecution of the grossest 
character; that I perverted justice; that I intimidated wit- 
nesses ; that I suborned evidence. Are such things, if they be 
true, not grave offences for which an officer ought to be tried, if 
there were even a primd facie case of suspicion against. him P 
Are they not heinous crimes, if they were true? Are they-not 
malignant libels, if they be false? In either case, ought a man 
in any position not to be either charged with them at once or 
acquitted of them altogether? And now I am come to the 
accusations which have been levelled against me—yviz., the 
matter of the imprisonment of the three sergeant-majors,—and 
even here I may be permitted again to claim my acquittal on 
the substantial matter of which I have been publicly accused.* 
It has been said and repeated, till I may sayit has been universally 
believed, that 1 wickedly, cruelly, and unjustly caused three 
unoffending and deserving non-commissioned officers to be im- 
prisoned, without evidence and without justification. Have I 
done so? Is this, then, no offence? It is said to be an act 
directly and flagrantly in contravention of the Articles of War. 
Then, why am I not charged with it, in order that I) may be 
either condemned or acquitted of so grievous an offence? 
Mark! there were three sergeant-majors arrested—placed in close 
arrest—in an arrest of a precisely similar kind ; all upon the same 
evidence and for the same reasons. With respect to two of them 
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my conduct is not questioned in these charges. With respect to 
the third the propriety of his arrest is not controverted. It is 
to me a matter of deep regret that the authorities who have 
framed these charges have not been able to find even such a 
prima facie case for calling in question this transaction as would 
permit me to explain and to justify it. From the shape which 
these charges have taken i am precluded from tendering 
evidence on the matter. I wish to God I could. I would then 
undertake to satisfy you why it was that General Farrell 
ordered that arrest, why Sir W. Mansfield confirmed, and why 
Sir Hugh Rose approved it; why the Judge-Advocate-General 
in India pronounced it altogether unimpeachable; and why, 
now, after the matter has been sifted to the bottom, the 
highest military authorities, by not calling me or any one else 
in question for it, have given it their final sanction. Sir, it is 
enough for me that those who do know the facts, and the 
necessity from which the apparent severity of the act arose, are 
satisfied of its justice and propriety. Those who, not knowing 
the facts, choose, in the hee of such authority, to condemn 
me are persons whose judgment I can afford to despise. Nor 
let it it be supposed, for one single instant, that in this 
matter am base or cowardly enough to seek shelter myself 
under the cover of superior orders. I am proud of the approval 
of those distinguished officers, but I do not wish to decline one 
tittle of my share of the responsibility for an act which was mine 
no less than theirs. It is true I could not have done otherwise 
if 1 would. But it is equally true I would not have done other- 
wise if I could. I am prepared, if I were only permitted 
to do so, to justify my acts, as my superiors I know are per- 
sistent in the assertion of their approval; but when I am 
charged with personal vindictiveness and individual malice 
against these sergeants I have a right to rely on the authority 
of officers who are beyond the reach of such imputations. If I 
owed a grudge to Sergeant-Major Lilley, did General Farrell, 
did Sir W. Mansfield, did Sir Hugh Rose share so wicked and 
despicable a sentiment? If I was harsh, tyrannical, oppressive 
in my conduct towards these sergeants, do these epithets apply 
to the Commander of the Mhow Division, to the Commander of 
the Army of the Presidency of Bombay, or the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of India? Ifso, why have they not been 
suspended from their posts? Why are they not at this moment 
standing at the bar of this tribunal? But if officers such as 
these were capable, upon precisely the same evidence and for 
exactly the same reasons, of arriving at the conclusion that the 
course which I adopted was justifiable and right, I think I have 
some reason to claim that those who are not acquainted with 
the facts of the case should, in candour, allow that my act does 
not deserve to be condemned. It is impossible for me to vouch 
the sanction of these great names without paying to them the 
mublic tribute of my gratitude and admiration. It is in the 
eae of danger, and the crisis of misfortune, that a subordinate 
officer who has dared to do his duty learns to value and esteem 
the superiors on whom he can rely. No man who has had the 
honour to serve under Sir Hugh Rose or Sir W. Mansfield can 
say that they ever betrayed him. Fortunate, Sir, are the 
oflicers who have the honour to serve under such chiefs, and 
fatal will be the day when the British army has to look to any 
other source for judgment on its acts than the censure or 
approval of its military superiors. Fatal, indeed, will be the 
result when officers serving the Queen in distant lands shall 
have to look, not to their own consciousness of right—not to their 
own sense of duty—not to the orders of those under whose 
authority they are placed, but to the ephemeral ideas of what 
is falsely called public opinion, but which, in fact, is nothing 
more than the ignorant judgment of ill-informed and irre- 
sponsible writers, by whose denunciations or applause their 
fortune or their disgrace is to be decided. Then, Sir, no man 
in authority will dare to do his duty, for he will feel that he is 
at the mercy of interested calumniators, setting in motion the 
treacherous engines of anonymous slander. There is no fear 
that under such men as Sir H. Rose and Sir W. Mansfield such 
a system should be inaugurated. They know well what is 
necessary to the discipline of the English army and to the 
maintenance of the Indian Empire. They know that the 
dominions of the Queen in Hindostan are held by a military 
tenure, and that the basis of that military tenure is military 
discipline. They have seen one mutiny, and they have 
quelled it. They know out of what beginnings that dire 
cataclysm burst forth. They know how the dykes of dis- 
cipline were broken down, and the flood of mutiny over- 
whelmed us unawares. It began by pampering the insubor- 
dination of non-commissioned officers, and it ended in those 
scenes of dread and horror which are commemorated on the 
stones which cover the well of Cawnpore. Men who have 
witnessed such a calamity are not likely to be careless of the 
symptoms which herald another. Those who have charge of a 
powder magazine do not look at sparks with indifference. They 
know that in such cases an early severity is the truest mercy, 
and they punish the first signs of insubordination with strict- 
ness in order that they may not have finally to suppress mutiny 
with bloodshed. Close arrest may be a severe measure, but it 
is better than blowing your soldiers from the guns. Ignorant 
and irresponsible writers may criticize their acts and calumniate 
their policy ; but we know that those who clamour against the 
severity of Mansfield are the self-same men who denounced the 
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clemency of Canning. We know that it is the short-sighted 
and the panic-stricken who, acting on momentary impulses, 
are lax in the hour of security, only to become cruel in the 
instant of danger. It is they alone who have the wisdom to 
be severe in time who will have the courage to be merciful when 


| Severity can be safely dispensed with. Sir, to the full and pro- 





per understanding of this transaction it is most material and 
relevant—as, indeéd, the Court has deliberately decided—to 
understand what was the condition of the 6th Dragoons at the 
time when these events took place. My justification, and that 
of those under whose authority I acted, consists in this—that 
the regiment at the time of the Court-martial on Mr. Smales 
and of the arrest of the three sergeant-majors was in a state of 
insubordination, as respects the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, of the most dangerous character. That which I could 
have proved if I had been permitted, now that I am debarred 
of the means of proof I will take upon me to assert. What the 
condition of that regiment was when it came into my hands I 
would, had I been allowed, have demonstrated out of the letter 


| to Colonel Shute. I would have proved it out of Sir H. Rose’s 


historical memoir of the 6th Dragoons. But, Sir, even in the 
absence of this most material document, I am not wholly with- 
out the means of satisfying you, to some extent, of that which 


| I should have been glad more fully to have demonstrated. In 


| the course of this weary inquiry you have had some means of 
| judging of the materials with which I had to deal, and the 











difficulties I had to encounter. You will judge by your 
own eyes, you will judge by your own ears—above all, you 
will judge as officers and gentlemen, by that inborn sense 
of honour which is more conclusive than reasoning, and 
more irresistible than logic. I speak to a body of men 
many of whom are, all of whom have been, commanding 
officers. You have seen some of my officers. You have seen, 
you have heard enough, I think, of the men who have so com- 
fone themselves in a course of justice to judge of what must 
1ave been my situation on the parade and in the mess-room. I 
ask you, after what you have seen, to place yourselves as com- 
manding officers in my position, and to judge me as you would 
in like circumstances yourselves claim to be judged. But then 
it will be said that this was my doing, and that I made these 
men what they are. Sir, if this be true, then there is no sen- 
tence too severe, there is no punishment too heavy, for you to 
inflict upon me. I shall deserve it all. But was this my doing? 
Just look at a transaction—for which I am certainly not respon- 
sible—which took place only a week or two before I joined the 
6th Dragoons. I have proved it in evidence out of the mouth 
of Captain Weir. You will find it recorded, I think, at page 
175 of the Blue-book. What does the Court think of the con- 
dition of a regiment in which such a business as this was 
possible P If they agree, as I think they will, with Sir W. 
Mansfield, “ that such conduct cuts at the root of all discipline, 
and renders officers guilty of it liable to a court-martial,” then 
they will be able to.form some opinion of the nature of the 
position in which I was placed, and the character of the men 
with whom I had to deal; they will be able to judge of the 
amount of the support which I required in doing my duty, and 
which I received from Sir H. Rose and Sir W. Mansfield. If 
such things were done in the green tree, what were likely to be 
done in the dry? If an inspecting brigadier was treated in this 
manner, what was likely to be the fate of a new commanding 
officer who should attempt to do his duty, and to enforce dis- 
cipline among such men? Sir, after this I think I can dispense 
with the production of confidential reports and confidential 
memoranda. Men do not arrive at such a pitch of insubordina- 
tion in an instant. Itcan only be the result of long-continued 
demoralization. I think you will have no difficulty in judging 
for yourselves what must have been the opinion recorded by his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief op the state of a 
regiment in which such transactions were publicly roi. place. 
Whoever else it was, Sir, it is clear it was not 1 who educated 
these officers in their ideas of what was due to military dis- 
cipline and to the authority of the superiors by whom they 
might happen to be reprimanded. These were not officers of 
my teaching any more than Mr. Fitzsimon was an adjutant of 
my choosing. You will readily believe that when disaffection 
has become chronic among the officers it is not long before the 
infection begins to spread among those immediately below them, 
who ought to look up to them as an example. Of all forms of 
insubordination, that which descends from above into the ranks 
is the most fatal and incurable. Those who ought to be safe- 
guards against mutiny are become themselves its propagators. 
What lesson do you think the sergeants of the regiment were 
likely to learn from such instructors? Insubordinate officers 
naturally seek allies against their colonel by tampering with 
the non-commissioned officers of the regiment. The regi- 
mental sergeant-major and the two other sergeant-majors 
had been successfully enlisted by the cabal in conspiring 
to overthrow my authority. The body of the regiment, 


it is true, was still sound. The discipline of the troops 


was intact. But the crisis had arrived, the danger was immi- 
nent ; one step more and the flame might have kindled in 
the ranks, and the famous regiment of the Inniskilling Dragoons 


would have broken out into open mutiny. Sir, 1 took those” 


measures which such a cordition of things seemed to me to 
require. I knew what was my duty, and I did it without fear 
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and without favour. How rapidly the process of deterioration 
of discipline takes place in a regiment under the influence of 
tropical climates and tropical habits no one who has not experi- 
enced Indian military life can form any conception. The mea- 
sures which are necessary to enforce discipline elsewhere are 
there ten times more necessary. I may be permitted to A 
on this subject the language of a great civilian who knew India 
well :—‘ A strong line of demarcation must be drawn between 


soldiers and the rest of the community. They must be subject | 


to a sharper code, and toa more stringent form of procedure, 
than are administered by the ordinary tribunals. For of all 
maladies incident to the body politic military insubordination is 
that which requires the most prompt and drastic remedies.” 
These are the true and striking words of Lord Macaulay. I 
acted on these principles with that instant, necessary, and 


justifiable severity which, in my firm belief, alone prevented a — 


great catastrophe. In a position of unexampled difficulty, I | 
manner of carrying out the arrest with the gratuitous assump- 


acted with a prudence and a circumspection in which I have 
nothing to regret. I took the course which wisdom dictated and 
the rules of the service prescribed. I did nothing on my own 
unassisted judgment. I consulted at once my military superiors. 
I took evidence, as you have heard, from credible witnesses, and 
from the culprits themselves. I took it in my orderly room in 
the presence of the adjutant and two other officers. I wish 
I could lay that evidence before you, as I laid it before 
General Farrell, who submitted it to Sir W. Mansfield. From 
that moment I deferred to their judgment, which I unfeignedly 
knew to be better than my own, and I acted in strict accordance 
with their directions, not more from a sense of military evty 
than from a profound confidence in their superior wisdom. 

was ready at the time—I was always ready to have proceeded 
to the trial of these men. If they were not tried it was none of 
my doing. If the question of the propriety of that arrest 
and the justice of the decision of my superiors with refer- 
ence to it is not now tried, that again is none of my doing. 
I am ready—lI always have been ready and anxious to try 
it. Sir, the question which lies at the root of this whole 
matter is the question of mutiny or no mutiny. That is the 
key to the whole business, and you are asked to unlock the 
mystery while the key is withheld from you. Sir, again, that is 
no doing of mine. I would have laid before you the evidence 
which I laid before my immediate superiors, and upon my con- 
science I know that that evidence would have satisfied you, as it 


Sergeant-Majors Wakefield and Duval in close arrest, under 
sentries, and to forbid any one to have access to them except 
under your express permission.” This order was confirmed by Sir 
William Mansfield in his letters Nos. 1,374, 1,375, of the date of 
May 6, with the further express and peremptory orders that the 
prisoners were in no case to be released until the proceedings in 
the Court-martial upon Mr. Smales were entirely closed. Sir W. 
Mansfield’s instructions were that when that period arrived, if fur- 
ther evidence was procured, the prisoners were to be tried ; but if 
the matter stood as at the time of the arrest they were to be 
released from confinement, and Sergeant-Major Lilley was in 
consequence of his misconduct to be removed from his position 
as regimental sergeant-major. These were the orders under 
which I acted; and now let me proceed to examine how these 
orders were carried out. I have no fear lest this Court should 
commit the error so prevalent among unreasoning and incon- 
siderate persons out of doors of confounding the question of the 


| tion that the prisoner ought never to have been arrested at all. 


abundantly satisfied them. Then you would have been in a | 


position to pronounce upon the real merits of the case. You 
would have been able by your sentence to have satisfied a 
nation, whose judgment has been perverted by falsehood 
and blinded by calumny, that nothing has been done either 
by me or by those whose approval I have earned which was 
not consistent with justice and essential to discipline, which 
was not necessary to maintain the organization of the 
English army, and therein to maintain the integrity of the 
Indian Empire. If, Sir, this wider and more real issue is 
not presented for your immediate adjudication I deeply regret 
it; that it is not is, as you know, no fault of mine. And now, 
Sir, I come specifically to consider the two charges on which I 
am here arraigned, and on which you are asked to pronounce 


| 


The case for the prosecution, no less than that for the defence, 
upon this charge, in assuming the lawfulness of the arrest, 
asserts the guilt of the prisoners; and therefore, as I am not 
charged with the illegality of the arrest, I am entitled to assume 
such a guilt in the prisoner as justified the orders on which I 
acted. I notice this now only to point out that the whole of 
the argument npon this charge depends upon that position. 
Well, then, Sir, starting from the guilt of the prisoners and the 
justifiableness of the arrest, I proceed to deal with the charge 
of excessive severity. Now, it is necessary that I should at 
this point come to a distinct understanding with the prosecution 
as to what they mean by undue and unnecessary maya 
Close arrest is necessarily severe; it is equally unavoidable 
that it should be a hardship. But whose fault is it that the 
prisoner should be exposed to severity and hardship, except his 
own, in having so conducted himself as to deserve such treat- 
ment? What is the proposition of the prosecution? Is it that 
a man of plethoric habits, who happens to be married, and 
whose wife may chance to be sick, cannot be subjected to the 
same military discipline as others? Because, if so, the sooner 
such men leave the army the better. In the execution of the 
same sentence some men will suffer more than others. And 
this is a consequence which is inevitable in the administration 
of justice, whether it be military or civil. This case has been 
treated as one of peculiar military barbarity. But I must be 
permitted to ask in what respect the execution of military law 
differs {in this respect from that of civil sentences. Does a 
judge in passing a sentence, or the officer of justice in executing 
it, take into account the circumstances of an offender’s personal 
position in determining the measure of punishment to be in- 
flicted upon him P Does he ask, what is his habit of body, or 


_ what is the exercise he is used to? Does he inquire whether 


| to put a criminal case. 


he has a wife, and if she is sick? Or docs he take into 
consideration the injury which his family may endure 
from the incarceration of the offender? But not even 
Suppose Sergeant-Major Lilley had not 
been a soldier guilty of a grave military offence, but had been a 


| civilian who had happened to be what is ordinarily called “ un- 


your sentence. The first charge is “for conduct unbecoming an | 


officer and a gentleman, and to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline in having caused the order for the close 
arrest of Regimental Sergeant-Major Lilley to be carried into 
effect with unnecessary and undue severity, whereby the said 
sergeant-major and his wife were subjected to great and grievous 
hardships.” At the commencement of this inquiry I complained 
of the vagueness of the language of this charge and the absence 
of any specific statement of the acts in which the unnecessary 
and undue severity alleged against me were supposed to consist, 
or in what particulars Sergeant-Major Lilley and his wife were 
subjected to great and grievous hardships ; and I protest that, 
after the close of an investigation extending over 18 days, I am 
just as much at a loss as I was on the first day of the trial to 
know what it is of which the prosecution under this charge now 
intend to accuse me. The great objection to this loose and 
inaccurate manner of proceeding is that it is difficult for the 





Court to determine what is relevant to an inquiry which the | 
_ tending, it may be, the bed of a sick and dying wife, the sole 
_ support of a large family, whose ruin is consequent on his dis- 


prosecution have failed to define, and it is impossible for the 
prisoner to ascertain with certainty what he has to meet. But 
now that the evidence for the Crown is concluded, I accept the 
charge in all its generality, and I shall ask you with confidence 
whether, with all the latitude the prosecution have allowed 
themselves, they have established by proof anything which, 
assuming the propriety of the close arrest, can be called un- 
necessary and undue severity, or whether they have succeeded 
in making out a case of “ great and grievous hardship.” And 
now, on the very threshold of this question, I must ask your 
attention (though I am confident it has not escaped you) to the 
importance of distinguishing between that which is and that 
which is not involved in this charge. The propriety and justice 
of the close arrest are not in issue. That is admitted. The 
order was for close arrest, which close arrest was further defined 
as being such an arrest as should prevent the prisoners having 
communication with any one out of doors. The words of Ge- 
neral Farrell in his letter of April 28 are these :—‘* Meanwhile 
the verbal instructions}given to you on the 26th are that you 
were to keep the Regimental Sergeant-Major Lilley and Troop 





fortunate ”"—i.e., who could not pay his debts. Suppose an 
execution had been issued, and the bed had been sold under his 
sick wife, who was carried off to die in the workhouse while the 
husband was confined to the debtor’s gaol, where, under the 
combined effect of his ‘‘ sedentary habits, his painful position, 
the sickness of his wife, and his predisposition to congestion ” (I 
borrow the diagnosis of Surgeon Turnbull), he sickened and 
died. If this had happened—as in England it may happen, and 
too often happens—would the judge who authorized the execu- 
tion, would the sheriff who carried it out, be put upon his trial 
for the consequences of such aproceeding? And yet, Sir, who 
will deny that the arrest was severe, and that the hardships 
were great and grievous? ‘Two men will be sentenced for the 
same offence to the same punishment. The one will be a man 
of strong health, of callous heart, with no ties social or domestic, 
without feeling, without remorse, and he is imprisoned, we will 
say, for three months or three years. The other may be a man 
of previously spotless character, in a high and respected position, 


grace. His health may be feeble, his susceptibilities fine, his 
anguish deep, his remorse constant. To the first man his 
punishment may be a trifle; to the second it may be death. But 
I ask whether, in passing judgment on these two men, the Chief 
Justice of Meciand woul make the difference of a hair’s breadth 
between their sentences? I ask, would the Sovereign herself 
—the fountain of mercy—be advised to release the one without 
pardoning the other? Equality of sentence for similar offences 
is the rule both of civil and military tribunals. Equality of 
Operation upon the offender is beyond the reach of human 
justice. Ifit were practicable, it would not be desirable; for 
among all the preventives of crime there is none more powerful 
or more indispensable than the sense that our misconduct will 
inevitably bring retribution not upon ourselves alone, but upon 
those who are near and dear to us. It is they who have most 
to lose and most to suffer who give the greatest pledges to 
society for their good conduct, and who justly suffer most if they 
forfeit those pledges, because they have sinned against the 
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greatest warnings. I arrested three sergeant-majors for the 
same misconduct upon the same evidence, and they were all 
subject to the same restraint. The justice of that arrest is not 
controverted with reference to any of them upon these charges. 
If, then, I had executed the arrest with equal rigour to all, no 
complaint could have been made in one case which was not 
equally applicable to the others. Why, then, is that which 
in the case of Sergeant-Majors Wakefield and Duval is not 
called in question made a subject of accusation in that of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley? “Officer or soldier, married or 
single, duty must be done.” That is the principle of mili- 
tary law. If I never said so before, I say so now. “Prince 
or peasant, married or single, justice must be executed.” That 
is the principle of civil justice. Without the one, military dis- 
cipline is impossible; without the other, civil society cannot 
subsist. These being the principles of action applicable to such 
a case, let us see what was actually done. I think it will appear 
that if anything is to be laid to my charge it is rather an excess 
of leniency than an exaggeration of severity. Of the three 
prisoners confined, two were placed in an arrest equally strict, 
with this aggravation of their punishment—that being single 
men their confinement was solitary. If upon the receipt of the 
orders from my superiors I had sent Mrs. Lilley to the female 
hospital, and had placed Sergeant-Major Lilley under the same 
arrest as that in which the two other sergeant-majors were con- 
fined, who could have said that I had exceeded my orders? 
But I knew the circumstances of the case, and I deliberately 
abstained from exercising a severity which seemed to me ex- 
treme and unnecessary. In one of the letters put in evidence 
from Surgeon Turnbull, he states as a reason for not supplying 
hospital comforts to Mrs. Lilley that she was occupying superior 
quarters, and was unwilling to go into hospital. I was unwilling 
to deprive her of the consolation of her husband’s society, even 
in his disgrace. I had no desire to inflict upon him the addi- 
tional punishment of separation from his wife. I thought that 
the spirit of my orders might be carried out without resort to 
such a measure, and I endeavoured to do so. If I had thought 
it indispensable for the purpose of discipline to separate Ser- 
geant-Major Lilley from his wife, it call have been my dut 
to do it. I thought that other precautions might dispense with 
this necessity, and I therefore did not press it. But is it nota 
strange thing that, while I am not accused of the measures 
which in their operation proved more rigorous towards two of 
the three prisoners, I should be charged with excessive severity 
towards the one who in fact was treated with greater leniency 
than the rest? This is an example of juridical logic which I 
leave to the prosecution to explain and to justify. The Court 
exhausted the whole argument in the question they put to Mr. 
Fitzsimon when they asked, “Is it customary to make any 
difference in the mode of carrying out the arrest or confinement 
of married or single officers, or non-commissioned officers, or 
privates, in the 6th Dragoons?” The witness was obliged to 
say it was not. And I should be glad to hear from the prose- 
cution, or any one else, in what regiment such a distinction 
exists, or on what principle it can be defended. For these 
reasons I might if I chose demand that this question should be 
discussed just as if Sergeant-Major Lilley had not been a 
married man, just as if his wife had not been sick, just 
as, in fact, in a civil case, the matter would have been 
treated, when the private circumstances of the prisoner 
would not have been inquired into, and when no evi- 
dence on the subject would have been admitted either in 
bar of judgment or in mitigation of the sentence. But, 
Sir, it is not necessary for me to rely on such a position, and I 
do not rely upon it. I did what no civil court would or could 
have done—I did, as far as I thought compatible with the 
execution of my duty iperteps somewhat beyond it), take the 
circumstances of Sergeant-Major Lilley into consideration. 
Whether the indulgence I extended to him did not practically 
defeat the object of his arrest and the orders I had received, is 
a matter which I think is somewhat moré than doubtful. My 
orders were—the object of the arrest was—to prevent com- 
munication between the prisoner’ and persons outside. It is 
clear from the evidence that, in the teeth of all the precautions 
that were taken, he did communicate in spite of his arrest. 
How was it done? I did not, I would not separate him from 
his sick wife. The servants were searched for letters and 
apers. 
Bre visited her friends, she went about the barracks, she was, 
as Sergeant-Major Cotton tells you, frequently at his wife's 
quarters. And Mr. Smales was able to boast to his clerk that, 
in spite of the regimental orders, in spite of the sentries, in 
spite of the close arrest, he communicated with Sergeant-Major 
Lilley every day. Sir, I think that it is just possible that upon 
this occasion Mr. Smales told the truth. But if it is conceivable 
he should have done so, then the offence with which I am 
justly chargeable is, not that of excessive severity, but of 
inexcusable laxity in the execution of the orders I had received. 
But then it may be said, however just the arrest may have 
been, I was actuated by some special malice in its execution. 
Was that soP If so, where is the evidence of it? I was in 
constant communication with Major Champion on the subject ; 
he failed to discover any signs of such a feeling. You have had 
the correspondence which passed on the subject of the pulling 
down of Sergeant-Major Lilley’s bungalow and the new quarters 


I could not expose Mrs. Lilley to such an indignity. | 
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which were to be assigned to him. Does that bear the brand 
of malignity? But, Sir, I will prove this out of the mouth of 
a witness who will not be suspected of partiality to me, and 
who, speaking against his will, may perhaps be treated as the 
witness of truth—I mean Mr. Fitzsimon. He admits that the 
first order given by me on the 26th of April for the arrest of 
the sergeant-majors was such an order as inflicted no unne- 
cessary annoyance on Sergeant-Major Lilley. It is true, Mr. 
Fitzsimon resolutely declines to draw the inference that the 
man who gave such an order did not desire to inflict that 
inconvenience which his order did not in effect produce. But 
I think the common sense of those who are not actuated by the 
same motives as those which govern Mr. Fitzsimon will hardly 
fail to lead them to such a conclusion. One point more on the 
subject of malice. You have heard that the first suggestion of 
a release of the prisoners, or a relaxation of the arrest, came 
from me. It was made by me almost before Sergeant-Major 
Lilley’s illness, and, as has been proved, long before I could 
have known he was ill. Does that look like malice? But now, 
to examine a little in detail what are the allegations, or 
supposed allegations, of undue severity and grievous hardship. 
First and foremost stands the place of confinement. I 
don’t think on this subject I need trouble you at much 
length. Throughout the United Kingdom I think you 
would find it difficult now to discover a man who would 
confess to having ever believed in the “ bomb-proof oven,” the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta,” and the “hold of a slave-ship.” 
To do the prosecution justice, the very first witness they called, 
who produced the models, disposed of this part of the case. I 
should be ashamed to waste your time by talking of the first 
bungalow. The second was not as good. But Major Swindley, 
a witness who perhaps on such a point may be trusted, says 
that it was as good as that of his own sergeant-major. And 
Sergeant-Major Garraway, who, as the former and subsequent 
occupier of the quarters, may be considered a better judge than 
Major Swindley, says it was cooler than the other quarters 
occupied by non-commissioned officers of a similar rank. And 
I think, Sir, I must be speaking in the presence of many officers 
of rank who many a time, like Sir Hugh Rose and Major 
Champion, would have envied even the second quarters of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. Surgeon Turnbull has endeavoured to 
convey to you the impression that until the 18th of May 
Sergeant-Major Lilley was not permitted the use of the 
verandah. Like most of the statements of Surgeon Turnbull, 
that statement is not consistent with the truth or with the 
evidence. Mr. Fitzsimon has admitted that there was no order 
at any time which excluded prisoners from the use of the 
arcs: Ny You will find from the evidence of Andrews, James, 
and Miller, that in the first bungalow Sergeant-Major Lilley 
was constantly in the verandah with his wife. And M’Kee 
distinctly swears that in the second bungalow he had seen 
Sergeant-Major Lilley in the verandah before May 14. Now, 
if this be so, as he moved into the second bungalow on the 12th 
of May, he must have had the use of the verandah from the 
commencement. You will have to make up your minds whether 
you believe Surgeon Turnbull or Private M’Kee, and I think, 
when you look at the difference between the statements on this 
subject made by Surgeon Turnbull on the 4th of July, 1863, in 
his written answers to my questions, and that which he has 
made here in his examination-in-chief, you will have little 
difficulty in deciding te which of the two witresses you will 
give credit. But even if what Surgeon Turnbull has sworn 
were true, whose fault was it that Sergeant-Major Lilley was 
debarred of the use of the verandah? He says he frequently 
visited him, though he cautiously abstains from saying how 
often, before the 18th of May, in the second bungalow. Whiy, 
then, did he recommend the use of the verandah on May 18— 
why did not he recommend it before? He can give no ex- 
lanation of this dilemma. I think, Sir, you will probably find 
it in the fact that the whole statement is a fabrication. I think, » 
then, I may dismiss the subject of the quarters as one of the 
disproved heads of great and grievous hardship. Mr. Fitzsimon, 
I think, is the only witness who has ventured even to suggest 
that they were injurious to health; and his knowledge of 
the matter is so accurate that, “to the best of his recollec- 
tion”—his favourite phrase—he says the second bungalow 
was bomb-proof. If it had been, which it was not, bomb- 
proof, it would have been all the better. A bomb-proof roof 
covered with grass is the best possible protection against heat, 
and for that reason it is the construction which is everywhere 
employed for ice-houses. The second bungalow, though not 
bomb-proof, was kept cool by a false ceiling of linen, which was 
used to improve the appearance of the place, and also promoted 
a draught of air; and the windows were furnished with kuskus 
tatties, or wet mats, which are used in India to keep down the 
temperature. It had a curtain across the middle of the large 
room, which practically converted it into a sitting-room and a 
bedroom. And although almost all the sentries, and especially 
the servant of the former occupiers of the room, expressly prove 
the existence and use of this curtain, Dr. Barnett is unable to 
remember it—a circumstance which seems to throw considerable 
doubt either on the accuracy of his recollection or the candour 
of his testimony. Such was the “ Black Hole of Calcutta” in 
ant-Major Lilley and his wife were confined, or 
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enjoyed a perfect liberty to go where she pleased, which she 
freely exercised during the whole period of his arrest. th 
is one point connected with this matter which I ought to notice ; 
I mean the evidence of Quartermaster Woodin. He has endea- 
youred to produce the impression on your minds that there were 
better quarters of a suitable kind which Sergeant-Major Lilley 
might have had if I could have permitted it. I shall have at a 
later stage to call your attention to the peculiarities of that 
excellent memory of which Quartermaster Woodin is so proud. 
But with reference to the two other quarters which Mr, Woodin 
says he proposed to me, it is obvious on his own showing that 
they were entirely incompatible with the objects of the arrest of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. ‘The one was placed at a distance from 
the guard-room, and, as it were, in the very jaws of Mr. Smales. 
The other was separated from numerous other persons only by 
a slight partition six feet high, and open at the top. I can 
hardly conceive that Quartermaster Woodin’s good sense would 
ever have permitted him to make to me so absurd a proposition. 
If he had ever done so, I should have certainly rejected it at 
once: first, because it would have entirely defeated the orders I 
had received ; secondly, because the married quarters would not 
have been as comfortable as those ultimately assigned to 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. ‘The remarks I have made on the sub- 
ject of the verandah are equally applicable to the subject of the 
exercise of the prisoners. You saw how Surgeon Turnbull 
flinched on that question. If the exercise was insufficient in 
amount or improper in quality, when did he remonstrate? and 
if he never aw aeHt why did he not? Well, Sir, what is 
the next head of “great and grievous hardship?” Next to 
the “bomb-proof oven,” I think the greatest prominence has 
been given to the indignities said to have been suffered by Mrs. 
Lilley. ‘All the functions of nature were performed by the 
dying woman in the presence of strange men.” I don’t know 
that this ought not to have been ranked as the first. There 
is something so unmanly and so cowardly in the infliction 
of wanton indignity and unnecessary inconvenience upon a 
sick and defenceless woman, that the bare suggestion of such 
an act fires the indignation of every generous heart. My 
enemies knew this well enough; and it is because they 
knew it that they have drugged the public mind with the false- 
hoods which they knew to be the most poisonous and the most 
deadly in their ingredients. But now the time is come when 
they are dragged to the light, and they are called upon to sub- 
stantiate upon their oath the slanders they have secretly spread 
abroad. What attempt has been made, I ask, upon the part 
of the witnesses for the prosecution to establish this malignant 
charge? We have had the hypothesis of Mr. Fitzsimon as to 
what must have happened, but whose extreme delicacy pre- 
vented him inquiring what actually occurred. We have had 
the defiant insinuations of Major Swindley. We have had the 
hypothetical diagnosis of Surgeon Turnbull, of the case of a 
patient whom he did not attend during his life, but upon 
whom he lavishes his posthumous sympathy. But where— 
where, I ask, is the witness who speaks to any act of hardship, 
to any instance of indignity? It will be my duty upon the 
second charge to examine more particdlarly the orders which 
were given and the manner in which they were executed. Upon 
this part of the case I need not detain you with any minute 
examination of the evidence. The evidence is all one way. 
You have seen a spectacle injurious indeed to the character of 
English officers-—hurtful to the habits of English discipline— 
but wholesome at least in the victory it has given to truth and 
the defeat it has inflicted on falsehood. You have seen above 
100 non-commissioned officers and privates who have come on 
their oaths to disprove the slanders levelled against their colonel 
by half a dozen officers who have sought to insinuate what 
they dared not assert. You have seen the officers who have 
testified against me. What is your judgment upon them it is 
not*for me to anticipate. But, Sir, you have also seen my men, 
who, though called by the prosecution, were in fact the princi- 
pal witnesses for the defence. What you think of them I will 
venture to affirm. There is not—I know there is not—a com- 
manding officer now within the four walls of this court-house 
who does not envy the colonel of the 6th Dragoons the troops 
he-has the honour to command. Forgive me, Sir! You have 
heard in evidence the feelings which those troops exhibited 
at. Mhow towards their disgraced and dishonoured chief. For- 
give me if now that that dishonour is wiped out, and that dis- 
grace is about to be reversed, I permit myself to express what 
feel to the soldiers whom I love and by whom I am beloved. 
Sir, do you suppose these fine fellows did not think the sugges- 
tion of indignity to Mrs. Lilley an imputation on their honour 
no less than mine? Is there any man here present, after what 
he has heard in this room, who would not trust the charge of a 
sick and suffering woman to the manly good sense and the 
highbred feelings of the youngest private of the 6th Dragoons, 
rather than he would leave it to the tender mercies of the deli- 
caty of Mr. Fitzsimon? .What sergeant, what corporal, what 
peavene, of the Inniskillings was capable of placing on the orders 
e received the odious and indecent interpretation which these 
officers have endeavoured to fix upon them? Where is the 
sentry who was within two feet of Mrs, Lilley’s bed? Why have 
the prosecution not produced him? They could not find him 
because he never existed. An attempt was made—it is true 
not a yery fortunate one—to retrieve the fortunes of a collapsing 
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| case. An unhappy defaulter named Gaffhey was dragged 
There | from his prison to testify to his own shame in the hope that he 


might contribute to my disgrace. And what, after all, was 
the story of this choice witness? It seems he was in the office- 
room No. 2, when Sergeant-Major Lilley “asked him to do him 
a kindness, to go outside the bungalow and out of the room 
while his wife undressed, as he wanted to rub soap liniment 
into her breast.” Why Sergeant-Major Lilly desired that tuis 
operation should be performed in the office-room rather than in 
the bedroom does not appear, nor is it very material. It was 
enough that he wished the sentry to withdraw, and he did 
withdraw accordingly, as he says, “outside the bungalow.” 
Singular harshness! extraordinary severity! And then the 
prosecution asks, with emphasis, ‘‘ What did you smell when 
you returned?” They got the reply, I suppose, they expected. 
The sentry did not see the women, but he smelt the liniment 
when he came back. And this is the indignity to Mrs. Lilley! 
And this is the be-all and the end-all of the famous liniment 
story of Mr. Fitzsimon. If the case were not too serious for a 
joke, it would be impossible not to laugh at such pitiful evi- 
dence. I think for all that he has done to aid the case of the 
prosecution they might have left Private Gaffney, with ad- 
vantage to the obscurity of his prison. Mr. Fitzsimon says 
his orders left him no discretion. Private Gaffney, however, 
seems to have been of a different opinion, and, poor fellow, in 
spite of his failings, he exercised 1t with consideration and 
delicacy. But I had almost forgotten the man who saw Mrs. 
Lilly in her nightdress. You remember how the question was 
put, and how the Court was left to infer that the sentry had 
voluntarily and unnecessarily intruded on the wag of Mrs. 
Lilley. 1 do the prosecution the justice to belheve that they 
did not know the true facts of this case, otherwise the fairness 
which distinguishes their conduct would not have allowed them 
so to leave the matter. You, however, know what really hap- 
pened,—how Mrs. Lilley, in the agony of her husband’s mortal 
struggle, when no doctor was by to aid her in this last extremity, 
called upon the sentry, who was her only resource. ‘These are 
moments when modesty is not so much forgotten as superseded, 
and the presence of the sentry was not an outrage, but a suc- 
cour. Mr. Barnett, indeed, has endeavoured to make you 
believe that, because when standing by the head of Mrs. 
Lilley’s bed he could sometimes see the head of the sentry 
through the top of the chick, the sentry in the place in which he 
was posted could therefore see Mrs. Lilley. All the sentries dis- 
tinctly disprove this suggestion. And the argument is just this— 
that because a man who looks through a keyhole can see persons 
in the next room, therefore they also can see him. But the truth 
is, that to any man of common sense the story of the indignities 
to Mrs. Lilley is branded with falsehood on its face. If the 
sentry was close, too, to the door, why was not the bed removed 
to another part of the room? If the chick was transparent, 
why was it not lined with a more opaque material? If the 
sentries followed Sergeant-Major Lilley with an inconvenient 
curiosity into his wife's bedroom, why did not he always sleep, 
as it is proved he frequently did, in another room? Does any 
man believe that if Sergeant-Major Lilley thought his sick 
wife was suffering inconvenience he would not at once have 
taken these simple and effectual precautions to prevent it? In 
this very room where the sentries were sometimes posted the 
orderly troop sergeants were night and day coming and going 
up to the moment of the arrest of Sergeant-Major Lilley. And 
yet Mr. Fitzsimon refrained from entering the house out of 
delicacy to Mrs. Lilley! Mr. Fitzsimon has unwittingly given 
us the exact measure of the inconvenience caused to Mrs. Lilley 
by the sentries. He says, and, if you believe anything he says, 
yes must believe this too, that it was less than would have 

een caused by a single visit of his own to the house in the 
daytime. I accept his definition, and I ask whether this is 
what is called in the charge “‘a great and grievous hardship P” 
But, then, it will be asked, what was the meaning of the com- 
plaint made by Sergeant-Major Lilley at the Mhow Court- 
martial? Suir, I think you will find that the evidence of Private 
Atkins, who was examined on December 2, explains completely 
the whole affair. It appears that on some day previous to the 
7th of May Sergeant-Major Lilley made some complaint to the 
sentry. Of what character that complaint was we do not 
exactly know. That complaint ought to have been and would 
have been reported, and the cause of complaint removed, but 
for the following circumstances, to which I ask your special 
Fe a These are the exact words of the witness's evi- 
ence :— 


“Did you report that complaintP—No, Sir. State why you 
did not?’—He (i.e., Sergeant-Major Lilley) wished me not. 
He said he was going to the court himself in a few days, and he 
would complain. I asked him if I should do so to the sergeant 
of the guard, and he said no.” 


Now, Sir, was the sentry within two feet of his wife’s bed, and 
did he, when he was offered the certain redress which the eom- 
plaint if reported would have procured, deliberately intend to 
leave his wife for a “few days” &xposed to such an indignity in 
order that he might the better parade the complaint in open 
court? If that complaint had even been true, what should we 
think of the man who thus sacrificed his wife to his revenge P 
This would have been an obvious remark, even if the proseeu- 
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tion had been able to show that any such circumstance had ever 
occurred. But now that they have ransacked the regiment, and 
it is proved beyond all manner of doubt that no sentry was ever 
in any position that outraged Mrs. Lilley, what are we to think 
of this statement and the ‘object with which it was made P 
Mark, Sir, the complaint was not volunteered in court by Ser- 
geant-Major Lilley. It was elicited by a prepared and delibe- 
rate question put by Mr. Smales to the witness. How came 
Mr. Smales to know of it? How came he thus to lead his 
witness? Does not this show conclusively that the arrest, which 
is supposed to have been so unnecessarily severe, was in effect so 
lax as to be inoperative? Is not the matter clear now beyond 
all reasonable doubt that, in spite of the close arrest, the ques- 
tions and answers were concocted between Mr. Smales and 
Sergeant-Major Lilley, and this statement, which had no foun- 
dation in fact, was produced in open court in order to dishonour 
my reputation, and, if possible, to bring about my ruin? Sir, 
the plot was a clever one. I donot do Sergeant-Major Lilley 
the injustice to attribnte to him the invention of a project of 
which I am sure he was only the tool. It was a plot which was 
cunningly contrived and which served its turn for a time, but, 
like all cunning contrivances, it is found out at last. And 





now I come to the last head of hardship to which the evidence | 
of the prosecution has been pointed, and which it is therefore | 


necessary that I should notice. This is in all respects the most 
painful part of the case with which I am called upon to deal. 
The question of the habits and the character of Sergeant-Major 
Lilley is one which the Court have pronounced to be irrelevant 
to this issue. In fact, Sir, no one who has read the charges 
could arrive at any other conclusion. For what purpose the 
prosecution who framed these charges have directed a principal 


part of their evidence to a matter with which they have nothing | 


to do is a thing which, from the first to the last, has been wholly | 


unintelligible to me. They called witness after witness to 
depose to nothing else except the general good character of Ser- 


geant-Major Lilley. I made no objection, though it obviously | 


had nothing whatever to do with the charges, and this evidence 
had nothing to do with the case. I did nct choose to object to 
that which was simply immaterial. I took the course proper 
with reference to such evidence, and I abstained to notice or to 
cross-examine upon it. But, when it came to the medical evidence, 
and when a distinct attempt was made upon the part of the doc- 
tors and of the prosecution to hold me responsible for the death 
of Sergeant-Major Lilley on the ground of his special — 
rance, there arose an issue which I was bound to meet, and I 
accepted, as I was obliged, a challenge which was forced upon me. 
I shall deal with this matter now as I dealt with it in the evidence. 


With the general character of Sergeant-Major Lilley these | 


charges have nothing to do. If this had been a material issue, 
I think you have heard enough to know that you were in 
possession of only half the case. If the ‘ Historical Memoirs” 
of Sir H. Rose had been produced, you would have been in 
ossession of information which is at present withheld from you. 
But I am thankful to say it has nothing whatever to do with the 
resent inquiry, and I am spared the necessity of pursuing it. 
The course that the prosecution have adopted shall not induce 
me to depart a hair's-breadth from the line on which I resolved 
from the commencement—viz., to treat the habits of Sergeant- 
Major Lilley as exclusively a part of the medical yma 
They have sought to build up a case against me by accu- 
mulating irrelevant testimony to the excellence of Sergeant- 
Major Lilley’s character. I shall leave them undisturbed in 
— of all the advantage they expect to derive from it. 
fy only reply shall be this:—If Sergeant-Major Lilley had 
been the most perfect of created beings, if he had been the 
model of all the non-commissioned officers that ever existed, and 
yet had upon this occasion been guilty of a grave act of insubor- 
dination (and this the prosecution do not deny), it was my duty 
to punish him for it; and the better the man the worse the 
example, and therefore the more necessary the punishment. 
And with that remark I leave the — of the general cha- 
racter of Sergeant-Major Lilley. ut, Sir, when it is sought, 
upon the testimony of the doctors, to fix me with a personal 
liability for the death of Sergeant-Major Lilley, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to demonstrate the whole truth of the case which 
they have sedulously laboured to conceal. Look at the evidence 
of these two surgeons. I call them two, for I could not bring 
myself to cross-examine, and I cannot now trouble myself to 
notice, the half-caste apothecary who is brought across half the 
globe to repeat like a parrot the garbled diagnosis of Surgeon Turn- 
bull. But look at the evidence of the surgeon and the assistant- 
surgeon of the Inniskilling Dragoons. ‘The assistant-surgeon 1s 
called upon to give to this Court an account of the causes of the 
death of Sergeant-Major Lilley. He produces a medical report, 
and puts in a post-mortem examination, but he was dismissed in the 
examination in chief without producing the addendum with which 
you are now so familiar, and without even noticing its contents. 
It is true that after his examination was concluded, Assistant- 
Surgeon Barnett the next morning was called back to guard 
himself by a saving clause. But still his examination in chief 
was finally concluded without producing to this court this most 
material document, and if it had not been in my possession the 
knowledge of its true contents would have been withheld from 
you altogether. Don’t let it be supposed for a moment that I 
intend in this matter to cast any the slightest reflection on the 
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conduct of the prosecution, whose courtesy and fairness 
lace them far sheds suspicion. I know, Sir,—of course 
know,—that the witnesses who would have withheld this 
document from you must also have withheld it from them. 
For otherwise, by every rule of fairness which governs the 
conduct of this as of every other prosecution, they could 
not have produced to you the medical report without at 
the same time laying before you the addendum by which it was 
on the same day modified. They could no more have done this 
than they could have produced a letter of which they had torn 
off a postcript which changed the whole character of the letter 
they were about to put in evidence. These men must have 
been guilty of a double suppression. They kept back this 
document from the prosecution who called them ; they would, if 
I had not extracted it from them, have withheld it from you. 
Their conduct in this court has been just what it was at Mhow ; 
they have been compelled most reluctantly to confess the 
truth, and I think you will be of opinion that with all the 
pressure that has been put upon them they have even now 
told you only half the truth. Is it not plain Sir, beyond all 
manner of doubt, that there was on the part of Surgeon 
Turnbull at least, from the very commencement, a deliberate 
design, by a suppressio veri and a suggestio falsi, to saddle me 
with the personal responsibility for the death of this unfortunate 
man? Of all diseases to which flesh is heir, there is none more 
terrible in the rapidity of its course, none more inscrutable in 
its predisposing causes, than that frightful scourge of hot cli- 
mates—heat apoplexy. It is recorded in the work of Sir R. 
Martin that in 11 days in the city of Pekin 11,000 persons died 
of this disorder. I should like to have seen Dr. Turnbull’s 
medical reports on the predisposing causes of these 11,000 cases 
eitber with or without the addenda. Surgeon Turnbull haf 
dared to say that he applied to me, through Mr. Davies, for a 
coroner’s inquest on the body of Sergeant-Major Lilley, and 
that I refused it. Mr. Davies has denied'the statement. Sir, 
I deny it too. It is true Iam not upon my oath, for I cannot 
be sworn. But you have heard, nay, what is more, you have 
seen, the evidence of Surgeon Turnbull, and I ask you to judge 
between us. Who ever heard of this demand for a coroner's 
inquest before? Where is there a trace of it to be found even 
amid the thousand falsehoods with which the libels against me 
have teemed ? Surgeon Turnbull has been for the last 18 months 
on his defence before the Indian authorities, by whom his con- 
duct has been censured. Where is the letter of Surgeon Turn- 
bull in which such a circumstance, most material to his vindi- 
cation and most injurious to me, is even suggested? Ifa 
coroner’s inquest was demanded, was it done with Dr. Barnett’s 
knowledge or assent? If so, why is he not asked to speak to 
it? In answer to a question from the Court, Surgeon Turnbull 
was compelled to admit that, numerous as were the cases of 
heat-apoplexy he had seen, he had never known of a coroner’s 
inquest in any such case. Do you believe that he asked for one 
in this, or do you believe that not having asked for it he has 
come before this high court of justice, in pursuance of a deli- 
berate scheme to destroy me, to make this malignant statement 
which had not a shadow of foundation in truth? Sir, the case 
for the prosecution on the medical part of the subject seems to 
be this—they say that the death of Sergeant-Major Lilley must 
have been due to the severity of his confinement, because there 
was no other assignable reason forit. If they had not chosen 
to assume this position, you would not have heard a syllable 
‘from me on the subject of the brandy. It is only in this point 
of view that the matter is in any respect material or relevant. 
Now, how stands the case? The prosecution endeavoured to 
make an attack upon the credit of the Parsee shopkeeper—an 
attack which I venture to think was not very successful. But, 
Sir, it is not necessary for me to rely upon Ardasseen, and I 
don’t rely upon him. Expunge if you please the whole of his 
evidence, and I will prove all that I care to prove out of the 
mouth of the favourite witness of the prosecution, Assistant- 
Surgeon Barnett, whom they twice recalled, and would have 
gone on recalling every other day to the end of the chapter, 


without, I think, much mending their case. What occurred . 


upon this matter will be fresh in your recollection. When Dr. 
Barnett was first cross-examined, he was asked of whom hé 
made the inquiries which satisfied him that the information he 
had received from me as to the large consumption of spirits was 
correct. He said, “ From the late Mrs. Lilley.” I was quite 
satisfied with this answer. Though I was (as you know) willin 
and desirous at the time that he should state all that occurred, 
the prosecution allowed Dr: Barnett to go away without re- 
examination on this point. A few days afterwards they desired 
to recall him in order to explain away this evidence. I will not 
revert to a discussion which is now wholly immaterial. Dr. 
Barnett was recalled at the urgent instance of the prosecution, 
and I will read you two of the questions and answers, one put 
by me, the other by the Court :— 


“You have stated that Colonel Crawley told you the de- 
ceased had 23 bottles of brandy, about 12 pints. of ale, a 
bottle or two of port, and a bottle of gin. Do you mean to sa 
that in your conversation with Mrs. Lilley she stated how mue 
of this liquor had heen consumed by the deceased himself ?—I 
did not ascertain from Mrs. Lilley how much of the liquor he 
had consumed.” gost 
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And then you, Sir, put this question :—‘* Were you satisfied, | native but to point out its inconsistency and its impropriety. 


. 


from what you heard from Mrs. Lilley, that Colonel Crawley’s 
statement was correct?” and Dr. Barnett answers, “‘ I was.” 
This was a strange way, certainly, of removing what the pro- 
secution considered the false impression produced by Dr. Bar- 
nett’s evidence on the previous occasion. What exactly passed 
upon that occasion between Dr. Barnett and Mrs. Lilley I will 
venture to say you have not even now been told. The delicacy 
which stood so much in the way of Mr. Fitzsimon’s performance 
of his duty as adjutant seems equally to have interfered with 
Dr. Barnett’s performance of his duty as surgeon. And the Court 
will not fail to observe that in both cases this delicacy was most 
injurious to the person who was the special object of it. Just 
consider the object of this conversation, and the circumstances 
which led to it. The surgeons had made a report in which the 
death of Sergeant-Major Lilley was attributed to a particular 
cause. Their attention is called to a supposed excessive con- 
sumption of spirits by the deceased. They go, as is natural 
enough, to his wife to ascertain the facts. Mrs. Lilley‘makes to 
Assistant-Surgeon Barnett what he calls an “ admission.” Why 
an “admission” if there were nothing to admit. Dr. Barnett 
would have you believe that all that Mrs. Lilley said was that 
her husband had taken “some brandy and water or sodawater 
daily, but not so much as todo him harm.” And then she added 
these remarkable words, “ Do you think it did, sir?” And Dr. 





He has been misled, I fully believe, by others to do that which 


| his own good feeling would have condemned. But, Sir, this 


uestion of the brandy does not depend upon the admissions of 

{rs. Lilley alone, nor upon the unwilling testimony of Dr. 
Barnett. You have had independent evidence on that subject— 
evidence which is open to no suspicion and which has not been 
questioned. What does Lance-Corporal Holman tell you? On 
the night of the 23rd of May, the night before the first symp- 
toms of his illness appeared, Sergeant-Major Lilley takes a 
bottle of brandy from under the couch in the verandah out of a 
long boot. A man does not keep his wife’s medicine in a long 
boot under his own bed. He asks the sentry to drink. It has 
been said that Sergeant-Major Lilley never complained to the 
sentries, because to have done so would have been a breach of 
military discipline. It seems it was not a breach of military 
discipline for a prisoner to invite the sentry to drink. The 
sentry refuses to drink and Sergeant-Major Lilley finished the 
bottle. Twice in the same guard he drinks the brandy. 
Holman was recalled, and he told you that while Sergeant- 
Major Lilley was drinking the brandy his wife remonstrated 
with him, and said, ‘‘ My dear man, don’t drink so much; it 
will only do you harm.” And by the light of that remonstrance 


| I think you will have no difficulty in concluding what it was 


Barnett answered as every humane surgeon would (and for all | 
the injury that Dr. Barnett has done me I do him the justice to | 


say that he is a kind and a humane man)—Dr. Barnett said, “I 
hope not.” Why did he not say, “‘I am sure it did not,” except 
that the manner, if not the language of the unhappy wife, con- 
vinced him, as he says himself, that the information he had 
received was correct? If he had doubted any longer the 
correctness of the information; if he had thought Mrs. Lilley 
could have removed the impression it had created; not 
only delicacy, I think, but justice to the dead, would 
have required that he should give her the opportunity 
of defending her husband’s memory from such a suspicion. 
But if he was completely satisfied, if everything he 
saw and heard convinced him that it was as he had 
been told, then I can perfectly understand why he shrunk 
from pressing Mrs. Lilley to go into detail as to that 
which she was most naturally unwilling to remember. See, 
then, what happens. The two surgeons most reluctantly make 
the addendum to their report, not upon my information, for 
they had refused to take any notice of that; and, as your ex- 
perience will tell you, except for the purpose of setting inquiry 
on foot, they were not bound, nor even at liberty to act on my 
information, nor did they do so. They go to es Lilley, and 
immediately after make a report that the deceased, “‘ during his 
arrest, consumed a considerable quantity of brandy daily.” And 
now they would have you believe that all that Mrs. Lilley said 
was that he had “some brandy and sodawater or water every 
day.” Isthattrue? Then, why did not they say so in their 
report? Why did not they say that it was this, and no more 
than this, which they found on inquiry to be correct? The very 
object of the inquiry was to ascertain whether there had been 
an excess of consumption of spirits; by the deceased, and yet 
they would have you bellow that upon such information as they 
now allege Mrs. Lilley to have given them, they sat down to pen 
the phrases which stand recorded in the addendum. The words 
of the addendum stare them in the face and contradict their 
evidence, and see how they endeavour to get rid of their own 
hostile witness. They say, for they are both in the same story, 
that they overlooked the fact that Mrs. Lilley consumed the 
whole or nearly the whole of the liquor herself, in consequence 
of her state of health. Overlooked the fact, Sir? What! The 
imputation being that in that house, and by,her husband chiefly, 
if not entirely, a quantity of spirits, amounting to nearly a bottle 
a day, had been consumed, the wife herself overlooks the fact— 
the medical man in daily attendance upon her, who prescribed 
to her the brandy, overlooks the fact—that the whole or nearly 
the whole of the brandy had been consumed by Mrs. Lilley her- 
self. Sir, if you can believe such a story as that, I give up all 
hopes of defending myself. Was not this the very point to 
which the minds of all these persons were specially directed P 
Was not the very first thing Mrs. ys would have said to Dr. 
Barnett, ‘“‘ Yes, Dr. Barnett, we had all that brandy, but you 
know how much I am oblided to take; that accounts for the 
consumption?” If Dr. Barnett had overlooked it before, could 
he have overlooked it then? If he had not thought of men- 
tioning it to me in the first instance, would he not have told me 
of it when he came to draw up his addendum? Would he not 
have said to me, would he not have said to the superior autho- 
rities who had called for that report, “‘ It is true so many bottles 
of brandy and of gin and of wine were consumed, but Mrs. 
Lilley, and not Sergeant-Major Lilley, consumed them”? And, 
as if to render the matter more conclusive, he tells you at the close 
of his evidence that during this very conversation they had the 
Parsee’s bill before them. Did that bill refute the statement I 
had made? Then, why did Dr. Barnett say he found it to be 
correct on inquiry? Sir, I am sorry to speak with severity of 
Assistant-Surgeon Barnett. He is a man from whom I, and 
those who are dear to me, have in former days of trouble 
received much kindness, and for whom I had a great regard. 
But _his conduct towards me in this matter has left me no alter- 


| had set in, a treatment of depletion was adopted. 


that Mrs. Lilley on the 9th of June really told Dr. Barnett. 
Sir, it did do him harm, as Mrs. Lilley feared. No man in the 
hot weather in India, whether in confinement or at large, 
whether plethoric or spare in his habit, can thus drink with 
impunity. When Holman came back on duty next morning, 
Sergeant-Major Lilley complained of being ill. Assistant- 
Surgeon Barnett was sent for; evident symptoms of congestion 
But what 
happens on the night of the 24th? Look at the evidence of 
Ewing. Between 12 and 2 o’clock in the morning this unhappy 
man, labouring under dangerous congestion, takes another wine- 
glass of brandy. In his then conditior he might just as well 
have taken a glass of prussic acid, or of tincture of aconite. 
Almost immediately afterwards, as was inevitable, he is seized 
with a fatal apoplexy. No doctor was by him; indeed no 
doctor could have availed. But if there had been any chance 
of recovery, it was hopelessly precluded by what ensued. The 
sentries and the women—no doubt with the best intentions, but 


| with the most fatal ignorance—repeat the deadly dose; they 








force open the mouth of the dying man, and pour more poison 
down his throat. And, Sir, the doctors come here to tell you 
that I am responsible for this man’s death. Do you think that 
these circumstances of the closing scene are among those which 
Mrs. Lilley communicated to Dr. Barnett? If she did not, what 
is the value of his opinion? If she did, what is the value of his 
evidence? It has been said that Sergeant-Major Lilley took this 
brandy during his arrest owing to depression of spirits. But isa 
commanding officer responsible because a prisoner is depressed 
by a just punishment, or because he takes an excess of liquor 
in consequenceP I have entered upon this matter with 
reluctance. It has been, I think, most unnecessarily forced 
upon me by the prosecution and by the doctors, and here I 
gladly leave it. 1 have been censured for my conduct by m 

superiors in not forwarding the addendum of Surgeon Turnbull, 
when it was subsequently sent in. I bow to the censure passed 
upon me. But, at least, if I committed an error it was an 
error, under the present circumstances, fortunate for me, 
because it shews conclusively that the addendum was their own 
act, and that it was not in any manner pressed upon or extorted 
from them by me. I have said, Sir, that the conduct and evi- 
dence of Surgeon Turnbull showed from the commencement a 
design to injure me, both by a suppressio veri and a suggestio 
Jalsi. Of the latter intention his conduct in the case of 
Sergeant-Major Wakefield furnishes indisputable proof. You 
remember the statement appended to the original medical case 
of Sergeant-Major Lilley, which set forth that ‘‘ Troop Sergeant- 
Major Wakefield was admitted into hospital on the 25th of 
May with feverish symptoms and nervous excitement, and 
remained in hospital.” You know what were the conclusions 
drawn by my enemies from this statement, and what were the 
imputations cast upon me in respect of it. Can you doubt that 
that statement was deliberately made for the purpose of indu- 
cing and supporting those imputations ? Thirteen months after- 
wards Surgeon Turnbull is called upon to produce the official 
records on which that statement was based and where it ought 
to have been recorded. He brings me on June 27th, 1863, 
three hospital books, in which there is no sort of entry of any 
treatment whatever, or any admission of Sergeant-Major 
Wakefield into hospital on the 25th of May, which was the day 
of Sergeant-Major Lilley’s death. On the day after—i.e., 
June 28—he sends in what purported to be a medical report of 
the case and its treatment on the 25th of May of the preceding 
year. You will understand my astonishment after what had 
passed the day before. I asked to see the entry. from which 
this new report was taken, and I was shown one made on that 
very day, .¢e., 13 months after the event. I asked from what 
data it had been made, and I was told of private memoranda. 
I asked where they were then. I asked where they were now. 
I have been able to get no answer to either. Surgeon Turnbull 
says he does not know where the private memoranda are. I 
dare to say, Sir, he does not. But, considering the charge which 
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I then made against him, considering that I took the inter- 
polated hospital case-books from him, and, as he knew, sent 
them at once to the Commander-in-Chief, do you believe that 
if these private memoranda had ever existed you would not 
have seen them here? Do you think that any man outside a 
madhouse would have parted with or mislaid documents on 
which his character and his credit so essentially depended ? 
Is it not plain, beyond all manner of doubt, that there never 
were any such memoranda, or, at least, that if there were they 
would have contradicted his evidence? And then subsequently 
another hospital case-book is produced with an entry verified by an 
erasure to sustain the credit of thecase. Surgeon Turnbull 
says that he does not carry his official documents about in his 


pocket, but that he can get them. Well, Sir, on Friday, the | —No one could have anticipated such an event: I never did. 


27th of November, he went home and had abundant opportunity 
to consult his official correspondence, to search for his private 
memoranda. He comes back on Monday, the 30th, into this 
court, but he comes without his memoranda and without 
his official correspondence. Don’t you suppose that he 
consulted whether it would be of service to him to pro- 
duce the documents, and that he was well advised not to 
bring them with him, and that the prosecution exercised a 
sound discretion in not attempting to re-examine him upon themP 
Sir W. Mansfield and Dr. Beatson, the inspector of hospitals in 
India, have seen that official correspondence ; they have read 
the justification made for himself by Surgeon Turnbull, and you 
know what is the judgment they have passed on it. And if the 
blunt account given by one of the witnesses of the true cause of 
Sergeant-Major Wakefield’s excitement be true, you will have 
no difficulty in appreciating the true character of the conduct of 
Surgeon Turnbull. Sir, this matter of the conduct of the sur- 
geons towards their commanding officer is of such consequence 
to the discipline of the army and the reputation of others occu- 
pying a similar position with myself, that you will, I am sure, 
forgive the details into which I have thought it necessary to 
enter. It is superfluous to tell the Court what every military 
man knows, that in matters affecting the health of a prisoner the 
authority of the military surgeon is all but supreme. A com- 
manding officer, if he wished, dares not disobey or disregard the 
recommendations of a surgeon. It is not only the right, but 
the bounden duty of a surgeon to exercise this control and 
vigilance. He is the appointed guardian who is placed by 
military authority to confine the severity of discipline within 
the limits of humanity. No surgeon who has been for an hour 
in the service can pretend to be ignorant that this is his special 
function. He is responsible for the health and the life of every 
soldier in the regiment, and if any punishment is inflicted by 
the colonel, or by any one else, which endangers either the one 
or the other, he has the power, and it is his duty, to oppose and 
to prevent it. If this is the case everywhere in the British 
army, it is especially so in India, where the danger of the 
climate makes sanitary precautions peculiarly necessary. Sir 
H. Rose here informed you that by his special instructions the 

ower of the military surgeons in India to mitigate punishment 
is nearly unlimited. That being the state of the relations 
with reference to discipline of the commanding officer and the 
eurgeons, I call your special attention to the evidence given by 
Assistant-Surgeon Barnett :— 


“Do you consider that I was at all aware that the close arrest 
of Sergeant-Major Lilley was inflicting or likely to inflict fatal 
injury on his health ?—1 believe Colonel Crawley was not aware 
that the close arrest of Sergeant-Major Lilley was inflicting fatal 
injury on his health. Were you on intimate terms with me and 
my family during the arrest of the sergeant-majors; and were 
you daily and nightly in my house in consequence of illness in 
my family P—I was. Were you in almost hourly attendance on 
my wife and wife’s mother at that time P—I was. Did you ever 
make any representation, official or unofficial, to me or to any 
member of my family on the subject of the injury that Sergeant- 
Major Lilley’s health was undergoing or likely to undergo 
through the incarceration ?—I never remember making any re- 
presentation on the subject of Sergeant-Major Lilley to Colonel 
Crawley or to any member of Colonel Crawley’s family. Did 
you ever make any representation or suggestion of any sort to 
me or Mrs. Crawley on the subject of annoyance to Mrs. Lilley, 
or injury to her health in consequence of the position of the 
sentries P—No, I never did. Are you of opinion from your 
experience of my conduct that I was always ready to — out 
any suggestions of yours on such a subject ?—I always found 
Colonel Crawley ready to carry out any suggestions that I made 
to him on any subject in reference to the sanitary condition of 
the regiment ; but it was only in the absence of the surgeon 
that any representations came direct from me to Colonel Craw- 
ley, as a general rule. Did you ever suggest to or desire the 
surgeon to make any representation to me on the subject of the 
confinement of Sergeant-Major or Mrs. Lilley P—I cannot recol- 
lect that any special suggestions were made by me to Surgeon 
Turnbull in reference to Sergeant-Major Lilley or his wife ; but 
I laid before him all the circumstances connected with the con- 
finement of Sergeant-Major Lilley, and the inconvenience caused 
by the position of the sentry: 1 will alsoadd taat it was on my 
representation to Surgeon Turnbull that exercise was allowed to 
the three sergeant-majors on the 30th of April. Did Surgeon 
Turnbull to your, knowledge ever make any representation to 





me on the subject of the annoyance to Mrs. Lilley P—I am not 
aware that he ever did. Do you not know that he did not? and 
did he not tell you that he would not P—I believe that he did 
not. Ihave no recollection of his telling me that he would 
not. Are you of opinion, from what you know of me and my 
conduct, that if you or any one else had represented to me that 
the close arrest of Sergeant-Major Lilley would have proved 
fatal to him, precautions would have been taken to prevent that 
fatal event ?—I have no doubt that if I or any one else had re- 
presented to Colonel Crawley that the arrest of Sergeant-Major 
Lilley would prove fatal to him, precautions would have been 
taken. Was the death of Sergeant-Major Lilley, under the 
circumstances, an event which any one would have anticipated P 


_ How long before his death did you observe that his health 
| had begun to be affected P—The ‘sergeant-major was in his 
_ usual health the day before his death: I should more properly 
| say the second day before his death, because he was one entire 
_ day ill, and died on the morning of the second day. Can you 





state how many hours before his death you first learnt he was 
unwell P—I saw him within an hour of the time I heard he was 
first unwell. How many hours before his death was that P— 
About twenty hours; about two o’clock in the morning I saw 
him, and he died at four the next morning. To your knowledge 
was any report made to me by you or any one else of his indis- 

osition until he was dead ?—No special report was made of 
11s indisposition until he was dead ; it was not usual to make a 
special report of the case when a man was taken ill during the 
day: when men are admitted into hospital after the regular 
hour of the morning visit they are shown in the report of the 
following morning. As far as you know, was any information 
conveyed to me by you or any one else that Sergeant-Major 
Lilley was ill until after he was dead P—None.” 


I think you will be of opinion upon the evidence that the con- 
finement of Sergeant-Major Lilley was not to any appreciable 
degree the cause of his death. Assistant-Surgeon Barnett and 
Surgeon Turnbull, the first with readiness, the second with 
characteristic prevarication, admit that they did not anticipate 
it as the consequence of his arrest. They could not, they dared 
not say otherwise, because they knew that the next question 
must have been, “Then why did you not interfere?” I think 
you will be of opinion that in much that is most disgraceful in 
this4matter there is nothing so disgraceful as this medical evi- 
dence. I can make much allowance for Dr. Barnett, though I 
think he grievously mistook his duty. But I know that as the 
subordinate of Dr. Turnbull he was in a most difficult and pain- 
ful position. But what do you say to Surgeon Turnbull, a 
witness who has given such evidence for such an object? A 
surgeon who, if his own account were true, must have connived 
at a death which he might have prevented—who has made 


| medical reports when he pleased, and sent in addenda only 








when he must—who has interpolated cases and erased dates— 
who has made his professional office minister to his personal 
hate—who has converted the art of healing into an engine of 
destruction, and has sought in a post-mortem examination of 
the dead an instrument for destroying the reputation of the 
living. And now, Sir, I come to the second charge. But 
before I consider the charge itself I must call your special at- 
tention to the very singular circumstances under which the 
charge comes to be made at all. The statement of which Mr. 
Fitzsimon complains in his speech was made in open court by 
me on June 7, 1862. Until November 3, 1862, Mr. Fitzsimon 
takes no sort of notice of that speech. He tells you he was absent 
when the speech was made. But the bosom friend of Mr. 
Smales wishes you to believe that though all the proceedings of 
the Mhow Court-martial were published week by week and 
several times a week in all the Indian papers, he never saw or, 
heard of this statement directly affecting himself. I don’t 
know, Sir, whether he has succeeded in persuading you of that. 
But that is not all. In the first week or ten days of September 
the sentence of the Court-martial and the remarks of Sir H. 
Rose, severely reflecting on his conduct, are published in all 
the newspapers, and still he hears and knows nothing about it. 
It is left for Quartermaster Woodin, of the excellent memory, 
I suppose, at once to inform him of it, and to compose a letter 
for him on the subject. Do not you think it possible that Mr. 
Fitzsimon, who forgets that he was censured by the Court-martial- 
at Mhow for his evasive evidence, may also, by a similar lapse 
of memory, have forgotten that he knew all about my remarks 
upon him in June? Well, Sir, with the assistance o the quar- 
termaster, he composes this letter of November 3. I had 
thought that there was no rule of the service more strict or 
more necessary than that all complaints of a subordinate against 
his superior should pass through that superior. But it seems 
that from what just happened I was mistaken in this idea. 
However that may be, last November Mr. Fitzsimon’s letter, in 
the ordinary course of military procedure, was sent in to me in 
order that it might be forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief 
with my observations upon it. Accordingly, I wrote the letter 
of November 10, which has been proved in evidence; and in 
the regular course of things these two letters would have gone 
through General Farrell to Sir W. Mansfield. Unhappily Yor 
me, General Farrell, out of consideration for Lieutenant itz- 
simon, desired to give him an opportunity of withdrawing a 
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letter which he rightly considered was likely to lead to an in- 
quiry which would be most injurious to Mr. Fitzsimon. I had 
no option but to obey, though I did so reluctantly. I sent for 
Mr. Fitzsimon, as you have heard, and, having read to him 
General Farrell's letter of November 21, asked him if he wished 
to withdraw or to proceed with his appeal. Captain Curtis has 
told you that, so far from pressing Mr. Fitzsimon to withdraw 
his letter, I expressly told him I had no wish he should do so, 
but should prefer myself that he should proceed with it. In 
this state of things Mr. Fitzsimon, with characteristic hesitation, 
asks time to consider. He retires, to consult, I suppose, with 
the quartermaster and his other allies, and announces to me in 
writing his determination to withdraw his letter. His first 
answer was couched in ambiguous language, of which General 
Farrell disapproved, and you will find in Major Champion’s 
letter of the 21st November that it is specially pointed out to 
Mr. Fitzsimon that he is “to make the decision of his own 
merge and accordingly on the 22nd of November 
r. 
withdrawal. From that moment of course I thought, as, 
indeed, it struck the whole Court when this matter was first 
mentioned, there was an end of the whole affair. But the per- 
sons who imagined that have not properly appreciated the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fitzsimon. If that letter had gone in to the 
Commander-in-Chief accompanied by my comments upon it the 





itzsimon writes a letter of unqualified and unconditional | 


would have been. Sir, I need not tell the Court what are the 
duties of an adjutant in such a matter. They know it as well 
and better than I do. I think I need not examine at any length 
the manner in which those duties were understood and per- 
formed by Mr. Fitzsimon. The Court will not have forgotten 
his somewhat novel theory of sentries posted at their own dis- 
cretion. “I should say,”—that is Mr. Fitzsimon’s favourite 
phrase—“I should say it must be left at the discretion of the 
sentry.” All I can say is, that if it were to be left to any 
one’s discretion I should much rather, either as the colonel or 
the prisoner, after what we have heard, that it should be left to 
the discretion of the sentry, or of any one else, than to that of 
such an adjutant as Mr. Fitzsimon. Now, Sir, just see how 
these orders were executed from the very first. On the 26th of 
April I gave the order for the arrest of the three sergeant- 
majors. I showed my opinion of the importance of the matter, 
for I gave the order in writing. And what happens? Mr. 
Fitzsimon says that the persons who are responsible for the 
execution of such an order and the defining of the post of the 
sentry are the adjutant ov the regimental sergeant-major. Some- 


| what a new theory, I think, of the responsibility of the regi- 


mental executive, and soI think from their questions it appeared 
to the Court to be. But, unfortunately for Mr. Fitzsimon’s 


| eatempore definition, it fails to cover what really occurred, for 


inevitable consequence would have been a court of inquiry or | ' ! 
| before you the sergeant who actually did post the first sentry. 


a court-martial. When an adjutant comes in conflict with his 
colonel, according to military practice, it is certainly not usually 
the colonel who is tried in the first instance. It was left 
for the ingenuity of Mr. Fitzsimon to devise a method of intro- 
ducing this military anomaly. What he wanted was to get in 
his statement against me in such a manner that my answer to 
it should not be heard, and, which is perhaps the strangest part 
of the whole matter, he has perfectly succeeded. The contriv- 
ance was judicious and admirably adapted to its end. 
formally withdraws his appeal to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, and so gets rid of my comments upon it. 
thing in the world he intended was that it should be really with- 


neither the adjutant nor the regimental sergeant-major troubled 
their heads about the posting of the sentries. You have had 


It was Sergeant Foulds. He was examined on the 4th of 
December, and he tells you that Sergeant-Major Cotton, then 
the acting regimental sergeant-major, did not go with him to 
post the sentries, and that he gave him no written orders 
whatever. You see, Sir, that from the very first moment, as 
far as the two responsible persons were concerned, the doc- 


| trine of sentries at discretion was adopted and acted upon. 


He | 


But the last | 


drawn. The next thing we hear of the joint composition of the late | 


adjutant and the quartermaster is that it has been forwarded by 
Mr. Smales to the Horse Guards. Of course Mr. Fitzsimon has 
not the faintest idea how this document he had withdrawn came 
into the hands of Mr. Smales, or why Mr. Smales sent it into 
the Horse Guards. These are exactly the sort of circumstances 
which are sure to have escaped the somewhat ‘ abnormal” 
memory of Mr. Fitzsimon ; and so by this very pretty device he 
contrives to blast my character in the opinion of the military 
authorities at home, without the disadvantage of having his 
statement confronted with my reply. I don’t know, Sir, what 
the Court may think of such treatment as this of a commanding 
officer by an officer under his command ; but, whatever you may 
think of it, such is the origin of the second charge ; for it is upon 
that letter so withdrawn before my face, and so reproduced be- 
hind my back, that this second charge is founded. If Mr. 
Fitzsimon’s letter had been proceeded with, it would have been 
he and not I who would have been placed upon his trial. 
by this ingenious manceuvre he has contrived to reverse the 


had pronen'a withdrawn he has managed to place me on m 

trial instead of himself, and to shut my mouth whilst he bears 
witness against me. I now come to consider the charge itself, 
and I shall proceed to demonstrate its falsity, as I should have 
demonstrated its falsity before if Mr. Fitzsimon had not with- 
drawn a statement which he knew he was unable to substan- 
tiate. There is some difficulty in dealing logically with this 
charge, because it proceeds on the assumption of facts which 
are now proved never to have existed. It is grounded on the 
supposition of an interference with the privacy of Mrs. Lilley 
which it is now quite clear never took place at all. It is some- 
what difficult, no doubt, to discuss who was in fault for that 
which, in fact, never occurred. However, the charge must be 
treated now as the matter stood when I made the reply on the 
Mhow Court-martial in June, 1862. The persons who had 
conceived the plan of attacking me by this false story of annoy- 
ance to Mrs. Lilley had succeeded then in deceiving even my- 
self, as they have succeeded since in deceiving so many others. 
I could not at the time conceive that it was possible—did not 
dream then what I now know—that the whole thing was a deli- 
berate and wicked fabrication, invented for the sole purpose of 
injuring me. I was too much occupied by the business of the 
Court-martial at the time thineagtih to sift the matter. It was 
not till much later, when I made a thorough investigation of the 
affair, that I discovered what you now know. When I made 
that speech, Sir, I thought that what Sergeant-Major 
ae had said was true, and that something had occurred 
in the posting of the sentries which inconvenienced and 
annoyed his wife. I spoke upon that assumption, and I 
said what I knew to be the fact, that if what I supposed 
had occurred it had occurred by no fault of mine, and in 
pursuance of no orders of mine.. The second charge, then, 
involves a double untruth. It involves, first, the untruth 
that Mrs. Lilley’s privacy was intruded upon at all; and, 
secondly, the untruth that it was intruded upon by my order. 
For the purposes of this argument I will assume that it was 
intruded upon, and then exayaine, if it had been, whose fault it 





Now, I ask you, as officers of experience and judgment, am I, 
can I be held responsible for anything which did or might 
have occurred when my orders were carried out in such a 
manner? Is any man’s reputation safe—is any commanding 
officer’s honour worth a day’s purchase in the charge of such an 
adjutant? Why, Sir, if the sentry had been actually standing 
at the very head of Mrs. Lilley’s bed, should I have been 
responsible for it? I will deal with the conversation in the 
orderly-room by and by. For the present I will assume its 
truth, and let us see what is the meaning and effect which 
Mr. Fitzsimon would attribute to it and what were the con- 
sequences he would have you believe followed upon it. If his 
story is true that is what happened. Before that conversation 
the sentries were outside the house ; they were placed inside the 
house by my orders, and against the remonstrance of Mr. 
Fitzsimon and others. When they were so placed inside the 
house they were so placed without any particular post, and with- 


| out any restriction, and they were without any discretion, but 
_ were bound physically to keep the prisoners in their view at every 


But | 


instant. He further states that in consequence of this conver- 
sation and immediately after it, a second order was drawn up by 
him and corrected by me, and that this second order contained 


} | for the first time the injunction not to lose sight of the prisoner, 
situation, and by sending in to the Horse Guards the letter he | 


_ ance happened to Mrs. 


and that it was in ee of this injunction that annoy- 
iilley by intrusion upon her privacy. 


| This is the story of Mr. Fitzsimon, and it is upon the truth of 


_ this story that the second charge depends. 





I will show you by 
evidence of the most conclusive character that this story is in 
every particular false. In the first place, the order “not to 
lose sight of the prisoner” was given from the very first. That 
is proved by Private Robert M‘Vey, who was examined here on 
the 3rd of December, and who was the first sentry posted over 
Sergeant-Major Lilley. It is quite plain that this interpreta- 
tion of close arrest was given from the beginning, and that it 
was consistent with the fact which Mr. Fitzsimon has himself 
admitted—that the sentries as first posted were no sort of annoy- 
ance to Mrs. Lilley. Why, Sir, what does this show but this— 
that the words “not to lose sight of the prisoner” did not in 
the sense of any ordinarily reasonable man involve that the 
prisoner was to be always actually in view. It was not so 
understood by any of those who had to carry it out, and I will 
venture to say it was not so understood then (whatever he may 
now say) by Mr. Fitzsimon himself. Not to lose sight of a 
prisoner, the object of whose arrest is to prevent his communi- 
cation with others, consists in taking care that he shall never 
be anywhere in which such communication is possible ; and it 
means, and it was understood to mean, nothing more. When the 
rene went to the rear, when he went into his wife’s bedroom, 

e was not in view, but he was not “ lost sight of,” because the 
sentry knew where he was and that he was not able to commu- 
nicate with others. And so his orders were strictly fulfilled. 
And therefore it is that sentry after sentry tell you that though 


_ they had orders not to lose sight of the prisoner they did not 


follow him to his bedroom, or in any way intrude either on the 
privacy of himself or his wife. And now to come to the next 
point: Mr. Fitzsimon would have you to believe that the sentry 
was for the first time posted inside the house against his will 
and in spite of his remonstrance. He tells you that he did not 
go to see the sentries posted himself, but that he gave what he 
calls the second order, to Sergeant-Major Cotton in order that 
he should have them posted accordingly. Now, Sir, every 
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branch and particular of this statement is demonstrably untrue. 
The first time the sentry was posted inside the house at all he 
was placed there by Mr. Fitzsimon himself. This is proved by 
two of the witnesses for the prosecution—first b Vexeahis, 
the orderly-room clerk, examined on the 24th of November, 
who says that he heard me tell Mr. Fitzsimon to put the 
sentry under cover on account of the sun; and also by 
Private D’Arcy, who was examined on the 3rd of December, 
and who says that he was himself the sentry so first 
removed, and that he was removed by Mr. Fitzsimon in 
person. I remember the circumstance perfectly well. 
orderly-room was in view of Sergeant-Major Lilley’s bungalow. 
I saw the sentry at mid-day out in the sun, and I told Mr. 
Fitzsimon to go and put him under the porch, just at the 
entrance of room No. 4. The date of that change is fixed as 
about the 28th of April by Private York, examined on Decem- 
ber 4th, who tells you that the sentry was first placed within 
the house on account of the sun. 
there were no orders about Mrs. Lilley’s bedroom. I dare say 
there were not, because at that time there was no necessity to 
take any such precaution, because the sentry never penetrated 
beyond the outer room. But what is the next thing that 
happens? You have an account of it from Private Galton, the 
orderly-room clerk, examined on December 3rd. He tells you 
that Mr. Fitzsimon complained to me of irregularity on the part 
of a sentry, and that I said, “Then, Mr. Fitzsimon, place the 
sentry inside the bungalow;” and he adds that Mr. Fitzsimon 
then said nothing about Mrs. Lilley’s health. Is it not perfectly 
clear, then, what took place? ‘The sentry is first placed just 
within the entrance, on account of the sun, by Mr. Fitzsimon 
himself. He is afterwards, on the suggestion of Mr. Fitzsimon, 
placed further inside the house, on account of the irregularity in 
the sentries. Why was it necessary to place him further inside 
the house? Why but because Sergeant-Major Lilley refused 
to acquiesce in his arrest ; because I knew, because the sentries 
knew, because every one knew, that in spite of all the precautions 


nicate, with Mr. Smales. This is placed beyond all doubt by the 
evidence of Bennett, examined on the 3rd of December, and by 
that of Malins, examined on the 4th of December. It is proved 
by the now well-known question put to Sergeant-Major Lilley 
at the Mhow Court-martial by Mr. Smales. The sentries have 
told you themselves that while placed outside they could not 
execute their orders. See the evidence of M‘Vey, and of Hud- 
son, examined on December 2nd. Even Mr. Fitzsimon, when 
asked whether a sentry posted outside the house could make 
sure that the prisoner did not communicate with other persons, 
is compelled to say, “In the first building I should say not.” 
You may now judge of the truthfulness and accuracy of Mr, Fitz- 
simon’s present account of the origin of the placing of the sentry 
inside the house, and of the part he took in the matter. 
To pass to the next point of Mr. Fitzsimon’s story. He says 
that after the alleged conversation in the orderly - room 
he drew up and submitted to me a second set of orders, 
which I corrected, and which he gave to Sergeant-Major 
Cotton. Where are those second orders? He says he does 
not know. But what other witness speaks of them? No 
other person has ever seen them. he important witness 
on this point was Sergeant-Major Cotton, to whom 
Mr. Fitzsimon alleges he gave those second written orders. 
If they existed, Sergeant-Major Cotton must have known of 
them, and the prosecution must have asked him to prove 
them. But they do nothing of the sort. I ask you to look at 
the evidence in chief and the cross-examination of Sergeant- 
Major Cotton, and see whether it does not refute, instead 
of confirming, this mee of the second written order. Sergeant 
Major Cotton says, “ Did he—i.e., Colonel Crawley—give you 
any orders ?—Colonel Crawley ordered me to go and see that 
the sentries were properly posted—that is, inside the quarters.” 
«‘ Did you then leave the orderly-room ?—I did, Sir.” But not 
one single syllable about receiving this second written order 
from Mr. Fitzsimon. But then he is asked, as if in special 
connection with this part of the matter, “ Do you remember 
going with Cornet Snell to place the sentries?” Answer.— 
“T do, Sir.” It is a remarkable fact that this is expressly denied 
by Mr. Snell. Sergeant-Major Cotton is asked on cross-exami- 
nation why he went with Mr. Snell, and he says because he 
was adjutant at the time. Now, if Mr. Snell was adjutant at 
that time, this could have had no connection with the conversa- 
tion in the orderly-room, at which Mr. Fitzsimon attended as 
adjutant himself. It is very worthy of remark that Mr. Snell 
in his cross-examination expressly says that the orders he 
received with reference to the arrest were received from Mr. 
Fitzsimon, and that these orders were not in writing. Why did 
not Mr. Fitzsimon give Mr. Snell the second written order 
drawn up, as he says, by him and approved by me? I think, 
Sir, you will come to the conclusion that it was because that 
order did not exist. 
prove the conversation in the orderly-room know anything 
about it. Sergeant-Major Cotton’s evidence is incompatible 
with its existence. But what is more conclusive than all the 
evidence of what actually occurred shows that there never could 
have been such an order as that to which Mr. Fitzsimon swears. 
The evidence of Sergeant England, examined on the Ist of 





The | 


He says that at that time | 


" Lilley. 








None of the witnesses who are called to | 


| the 28th of April he received fresh orders, which were brought 


to the guard-room by Sergeant-Major Cotton. What was this 
order? Why, Sir, is it not perfectly clear that it was the 
regimental order of April 28 which has been put in evidence, 
and nothing else? And there is not a tittle of evidence, except 
the unsupported assertion of Mr. Fitzsimon, that from first to 
last there were any other written orders than the sheet of note- 
paper drawn up by me on the 26th of April, and the regimental 
order which was an expansion of that sheet of note-paper, and 
entered in the regimental order-book on April 28. This is put 
beyond all manner of question by the evidence of Lieutenant 
Davies. He is asked when he became acting adjutant, on the 
23rd of May, from whom he took the orders with respect to the 
arrest of Sergeant-Major Lilley; and he answers from the 
regimental order-book. But if there were then in existence 
more recent orders drawn up by Mr. Fitzsimon and corrected by 
me, what had become of them on the 23rd of May, and why did not 
Mr. Davies take his orders from them instead of from the order- 
book ? _Idon’t knowhow this strikes the Court, but to me it appears 
perfectly unanswerable. And now let us see how Mr. Fitzsimon’s 
statement agrees with the actual facts as proved with reference 
to the position of the sentries. All the rest of the witnesses to 
the conversation in the orderly-rdom have been cautious enough 
not to give it any date. Mr. Fitzsimon, unfortunately for him 
and most satisfactorily to me, has been imprudent enough to fix 
it as previous to the lst of May, which was the date of Blake’s 
arrest. He was obliged, of course, to fix it previous to that day 
in order to reconcile it with his assertion that that conversation 
led to the sentry being posted inside the bungalow for the first 
time. But, as you will presently see, the fixing of that conver- 
sation and of the second orders previous to the lst of May is 
absolutely fatal to the truth of the story and to the credibility 
of Mr. Fitzsimon. I perceived this, Sir, from the first, and 
therefore, though I did not wish to weary you by going into 
much detail of immaterial dates, I was determined you should 


| have sufficient evidence of what was the actual state of things on 
that were taken, he endeavoured to communicate, and did commu- | 


the 1st of May, when Mr. Fitzsimon pledges himself that the 
second orders were in full operation. The state of things on 
the 1st of May is established by the evidence of five witnesses. 
Corporal Parr, who relieved Corporal Blake, who had just been 
arrested for disobedience of orders, was on duty on the night of 
the lst of May. I beg your careful attention to his evidence. 
According to Mr. Fitzsimon, this was after the second orders, 
and I ask you to compare the account he gives with Mr. Fitz- 
simon’s story. Corporal Parr says that his orders were “ not to 
lose sight of the prisoner excepting he went into Mrs. Lilley’s 
bedroom.” Where did that exception come from, and who gave 
that order? Mr. Fitzsimon says positively that there was no 
such exception in the second orders. Mr. Fitzsimon says that 
the sentries had no particular post according to the second 
orders, but were to wander about at their discretion. Corporal 
Parr says they had a particular post, and that post was in room 
No. 4. Mr. Fitssimon says that according to the second orders 
the sentry was bound always to keep the prisoner in his view 
wherever he went, and that he had no discretion in the matter. 
What says Corporal Parr? ‘TI placed the sentry in No. 4 
room, and the door was shut. The sentry wished to be certified 
that the prisoner was there, and I then called on Sergeant-Major 
He answered me, and I told the sentry he was there.” 
You know the interpretation Mr. Fitzsimon has sought to put 
on the phrase “not to lose sight of the prisoner day or night.” 
You see what the actual practice was. I think you will deter- 
mine this matter by the facts of this case, and not by the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Fitzsimon. Private Newton, examined December 4, 
who was the sentry who was improperly posted by Corporal 
Blake, tells you that his proper post was in room No. 4. Ser- 
geant Mills, on his cross-examination on November the 23rd, 
tells you exactly the same thing as Corporal Parr, and he says 
that the sentry, according to the orders he received, had no 
business to leave room No. 4, except when the prisoner went into 
the verandah. The same points are confirmed in every respect by 
Sergeant Barber, who was examined on the 2nd of December. 
Now, Sir, if the account given of the orders and the post of the 
sentries on the lst of May by these four witnesses is true, Mr. 
Fitzsimon’s story of the second order, which was previous to that 
date, must be untrue. It will be for you to decide which you 
believe. I don’t wish to trouble you with any great detail as to 
dates ; but I must ask your attention toa very important period— 
viz.. May 6, which was the day, you will remember, before 
Sergeant-Major Lilley gave his evidence upon the Mhow Court- 
martial with respect to the outrage on his wife, which it was 
said was the natural consequence of my orders. Sergeant-Major 
Lilley says, ‘‘ The last act is at the present time by a sentry 
being placed at my bedroom door where my sick wife is lying. 
The door is quite open; the sentry is posted about two feet 
from my bed.” If that had been true, should I have been 
saaaacinle for it according to the orders I had given, and 
which I have shown to have been in actual operation? But 
was it true? Look at the evidence of Corporal Condy, who 
was examined on the lst of December, and was on duty on the 


_ night of the 6th of May. He says the orders were not to 


follow Sergeant-Major Lilley into Mrs. Lilley’s bedroom. I 
might, if 1 thought it necessary, indefinitely prolong this in- 
vestigation. The entire untruth of the statement» that the 


December, is very well worthy of attention. He says, that on | sentries had no particular post, but wandered about at discretion, 
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is distinctly negatived by .the whole of the evidence. It is 
shown by the whole of the witnesses that from the moment the 
sentries were placed in the house there were orders ‘to protect 
Mrs. Lilley from annoyance. I might specially refer you to 
the evidence of Sergeant Adams, who speaks to the 9th of May. 
He says the proper post and walk of the sentries was from the 
door of No. 4 room, through the centre of No. 2 room, to the 
great door of No. 1 into the verandah. And this is clearly the 
proper post of the sentry for the due execution of my orders ; 
and the post which Mr. Fitzsimon should have taken care was 
constantly observed. Take another date, and look at the 
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evidence of Sergeant James as to the state of things on the | 


10th of May. He is asked whether he thought it necessary to 
go and see if Sergeant-Major Lilley was in his bedroom, and 
whether he ever disturbed him or Mrs. Lilley there. His 
answer is distinct—“ I did not consider that it was necessary to 
see that Sergeant-Major Lilley was in his bed, or to disturb 
them in any way whatever.” He describes the proper post of 
the sentry exactly as Sergeant Adams had done, and he says 
that no sentry, according to the orders he had received, had 
any business to be nearer the door of the bedroom than the 
centre of the office-room. And, Sir, one and all they tell you 
that they could not see through the chick. Take what date you 
please. Look at the evidence of Corporal Charles Mills on the 
19th of May, and you will find the same orders. Fix the con- 
versation and the orders alleged by Mr. Fitzsimon to have been 
consequent upon it at what date you will, and you will find that 
the facts as proved at every moment directly refute Mr. Fitz- 
simon’s account of these orders. Sir, Mr. Fitzsimon says that 
he did not go into the house to see the posts of the sentries on 
account of his extreme delicacy with respect to Mrs. Lilley. 


You will have hardly failed to observe that Cornet Snell, who | 


from the 4th to the 8th of May did duty as adjutant for Lieu- 
tenant Fitzsimon, did not feel the same difficulty. And yet I 


will venture to say that Mr. Snell is an officer not the inferior | 


of Mr. Fitzsimon in delicacy and good feeling. 


Mr. Snell, as | 


he has told you, felt no difficulty in going, as it was his duty to | 
go, several times a day into the house to visit the sentries. Mr, | 


Snell is asked,—‘ If he thought the sentry being posted in the 
next room to Mrs. Lilley in the first bungalow caused her any 
annoyance?” I pray you to observe his answer :— 


“As neither Mrs. Lilley nor the sergeant-major made any 
complaint to me of his being there, I never thought anything at 
all about it. Had I thought it was a source of annoyance I 
should, as a matter of duty, have reported it to the command- 
ing officer without any complaint being made by either of them. 
I should have done the same if I thought he was improperly 
placed at the end of the H troop barracks.” 


And yet Mr. Fitzsimon would have you believe that while Mr. 
Snell was living in his house and doing the duty for him, and 
visiting the sentries daily without seeing anything which could 
annoy Mrs. Lilley, Mr. Fitzsimon really believed all the time 
that the orders and the position of the sentries were that 
which he has represented. I don’t think Mr. Fitzsimon will 
easily persuade you of that. When was this excuse of delicacy 
for the non-performance of his duties first thought of by Mr. 
Fitzsimon P You will have discovered from the evidence of 
Captain Curtis that a few months ago, at Mhow, it had not yet 
occurred to Mr. Fitzsimon. He hesitated there as he has hesitated 
here, but he has since discovered a pretext and a justification 
which were not then dreamt of. From the beginning to the end 
of this matter my course has been perfectly clear. I received 
from my superiors an order which I was bound to execute. I 
issued orders for its execution, which are recorded in the regi- 
mental order-book, and which I submit to the Court were right 
and proper orders under the circumstances ; though from time 
to time, as necessity seemed to require, the mode of carrying 
out of those orders may have been varied, there is no reliable 
evidence that those orders were ever substantially changed. 
There is no evidence that I ever interfered in the matter except 
after the first orders were given, except,—first, in the authorizing 
the placing of the sentries inside the house on the suggestion of 
Mr. Fitzsimon himself,—and, secondly, upon the complaint of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley before the Court-martial in sending 
Cornet Snell to remove all cause of complaint. Upon no other 
occasion is there any evidence that I interfered for the purpose 
of altering the orders in any way, nor is there any pal sens of 
any representation which should have led me to do so. What- 
ever the orders were under which Mr. Snell acted, they were, 
as he tells you in his written statement, received from Mr. 
Fitzsimon. Whatever orders Mr. Davies acted under, they 
were, as he tells you, taken from the regimental order-book. 
There never was a time after the sentries were placed within 
the house in which there was not express provision made that 
the privacy of Mrs. Lilley was not to be interfered with. If I 
am to be saddled with the responsibility of the orders, I must 
havethe benefit of the evidence of this exemption. The prosecution 
seems at one time to have proceeded on the assumption that 


there were more stringent orders before the 7th of May, and | 


that these orders were recurred to again after the 8th; but 
the written statement of Mr. Snell eontradicts this, for he 
states that he saw nothing to object to before the 7th, and he 
equally saw nothing to remark upon after the 8th. But 
eyen if it had been so, it is plain from the evidence of 
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Adjutant Davies that he received no new or special 
orders from me after he became adjutant, but acted only 
on those which he found in the order-book. Some point seems 
to have been made of the removal of Mr. Snell from the adju- 
tancy on the 8th of May; but the facts of this matter were 
very simple. It was never intended that Cornet Snell should 
act except strictly as locum tenens for Mr. Fitzsimon during 
Mr. Fitzsimon’s temporary indisposition; as soon as Mr. Fitz- 
simon went into the sick report, on May 8th, Mr. Davies, who 
was an officer of greater age and experience, was appointed as 
acting adjutant—a thing which was natural enough, and cer. 
tainly was not intended to cast the slightest reflection on Mr 
Snell. The fact that Mr. Snell was from May 4th to May 8th. 
acting not so much as a substitute for as the representative or 
Mr. Fitzsimon, accounts for the crror I seem to have made ir 
my letter of June 4th, in which I wrote that I had sent Mr. 
Fitzsimon, on May 7th, to remove the sentry from the position 
of which Sergeant-Major Lilley complained. I should have 
said that I sent the adjutant, as, indeed, in my speech three 
days afterwards, on which this charge is founded, I did cer- 
tainly say. I ask you to look at the evidence of Captains 
Clerk and Macneill, the two officers of the 72nd Highlanders, 
who were members of the Mhow Court-martial, and who speak 
to the unmistakeable evidence of my surprise, and that of Cap- 
tain Curtis, who tells you that my exclamation on the instant 
was “ Good God! can this be true ?” and then say whether that 
evidence does not justify my statement ‘‘that no person could 
be more shocked than I was when I learnt from the evidence of 
Sergeant-Major Lilley that his wife had been incommoded or 
annoyed.” Men do not act or feign such surprise on the spur 
of the moment. I venture to say that if some witness in this 
court were on the instant to utter some statement gravely im- 
pugning the character and honour of the gallant prosecutor 
before this Court, we should see at once the indignant evidence 
of innocence flash across his face, and stamp the conviction of 
the falsehood on the minds of all who saw him. And so it was 
with me. There are things which cannot be mistaken. There 
is no confounding conscious innocence with detected guilt. You 
will judge from the testimony of these two gallant officers to 
which class my astonishment at the question of Mr. Snell and 
the answer of Serjeant-Major Lilley properly belonged. But 
now, Sir, before | finally leave the second charge, I must say a 
few words on the subject of the famous orderly-room conversa- 
tion. Ido not pretend to give you my own account of that 
conversation, first of all because I cannot be a witness; and, 
secondly, because, as has been already shown to you in evidence, 
and as is the fact, I have no recollection of it. Like Mr. 
Woodin, before his memory became so good, I cannot recollect 
everything that took place in the orderly-room. As to the sub- 
stance of the observations attributed to me I have nothing to 
object to, and nothing to qualify. Close arrest does mean close 
arrest, and, according to my understanding, it does, in the 
sense I have already explained, and in the sense in which 
it was understood by all the persons who carried it into exe- 
cution, involve never losing sight of the prisoner. What 
I understand by close arrest you will find explained in 
the written statement of Mr. Snell. I told Mr. Snell to see the 
close arrest properly carried out, and he has told you what he did 
in consequence. Whatever Mr. Fitzsimon may say, Mr. Snell, at 
all events, understood that I meant by close arrest such an arrest 
as should not inconvenience Mrs. Lilley. ‘Officer or soldier, 
married or single, the duty must be done,” is the maxim I have 
always learnt, and which I have always tried to teach. If the 
principle is a wrong one, I am afraid I am too old now to school 
myself in any other. The whole sting of the conversation as 
reported by the witnesses for the prosecution turns upon the 
manner in which the thing was said, the occasion on which it 
was uttered, and the consequences to which it led. And these 
are exactly the incidents by which men with a hostile spirit and 


| a mischievous intention may inflame and distort the most 


ordinary and innocent remarks. Fix such a conversation on a 
different occasion from that on which it really took place; con- 
nect it with a different set of circumstances; clothe it witha 
vindictive tone and deduce from it injurious consequences, and 
you may destroy any man’s character by the repetition of words 
which in their true allocation were absolutely harmless. Let us 
see, Sir, who are the witnesses who come to testify to this con- 
versation, and how they commend their testimony and impar- 
tiality to the credence of the Court. Mr. Fitzsimon is a witness 
equally remarkable by the circumstances he remembers and 
those which he forgets. The officer who cannot remember 
whether he was or was not censured by a court-martial before 
which he gave his testimony for the evasiveness of his evidence— 
who cannot say whether the orderly-room was in his own house 
or not—comes to give you chapter and verse for a conversation 
which took place more than a year and a half ago. He insinu- 
ates to the “best of his recollection,” though of course he 
‘cannot positively say,” the oath which he desires to impute. 
He confesses that it was only upon consultation with others 
that he is able to speak to what occurred. Major Swindley is 
a witness of another stamp, though not of a dissimilar animus. 
He, too, forgets for the moment the concerted oath, but he comes 


| back after luncheon to amend his evidence and repairs his over- 


sight by giving out the “damn” with an emphasis which will 
not be easily forgotten. Sergeant-Major Cotton’s memory is 
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less tenacious, probably because his spirit is less hostile ; for, 
though he was so principal an actor in the business, he tells you 
he does not remember the purport of the conversation. And 
then, Sir, there is Mr. Woodin, the accomplished letter-writer, 
of excellent memory. He says he never recollects having had a 
bad memory. I fear that this very assertion convicts him of the 
weakness it is intended todeny. He seems to have forgotten an 
occasion on which his memory appears to have been much less 
copious than at present. Look at his letter written on the 3rd 
of October, 1862, and compare it with his evidence given on 
the 23rd of November, 1863, and I think, Sir, you will be of 
opinion that the excellence of Mr. Woodin’s memory consists | 
pereny in its progressive character, and that, like full- 
odied wine, it vastly improves by keeping. It is fortunate 
for me that this trial has not been postponed for another 
ear; for it is impossible to conjecture, now that Mr. Woodin 
iG got rid of his notes, what additional particulars he might 
not by that time have remembered. Mr. Woodin felt all the 
difficulties in which this letter placed him when coming to give 
a different version of that conversation, and he has ventured to 
say that he proposed to me to insert these other circumstances 
in that letter at the time. Mr. Wallace has distinctly denied 








this statement. And I deny it too. Mr. Wallace has told you 


that Mr. Woodin was asked to put down all he could recollect | 


on the subject, and that he said he had done so. Nay, more, 
he says that Mr. Woodin distinctly denied any recollection of 
the other circumstances to which he has now so positively 
— The express object of my asking Mr. Woodin to write 
that letter was that I might have from an ear and eye witness 
of excellent memory a reliable account of the transaction to 
which I could refer, Mr. Woodin says I asked Mr. Wallace 


to be present. If 1 did so you will perceive that it was not | 
altogether an unnecessary precaution. The prosecution felt the | 


pressure of Mr. Wallace’s direct contradiction, and they tried 
to shake him by the severe test of requiring him to repeat his 


statement. The test, however, failed of the object with which | 
it was put, for Mr. Wallace in the simplest manner again gave, | 


without hesitation, exactly the same account of what happened 
in perfectly different words. But Mr. Woodin had written a 
second letter, dated January 1, in this year. Unfortunately for 
the complete consistency of the orderly-room story—and I 
should suppose somewhat to the discomfiture of his allies—he 
had bound himself in that letter not to remember the “ damn.” 


He writes in January of this year—‘‘ With reference to the | 
orders of the sentry over Sergeant-Major Lilley I do not | 


remember that the word ‘damn’ was used by you.” But Mr. 


Woodin wa; not the man to allow his letter to balk him and | 


his friends of the oath, so he comes here, and upon his examina- 
tion in chief he says,—‘*‘ I beg to add that I am sure the colonel 
said, ‘And by God I will have it carried out.’”” Can anything be 
much more pitiful than this? Mr. Woodin used to keep notes of 
conversations. I wonder whether, when he wrote to me to say 
he did not remember the “damn,” he kept a note in reserve 
that he “begged to add it was ‘by God.’” Mr. Woodin has 
learnt somewhat late in life that he had better not keep notes 
of conversations. He has destroyed his notes, and he has deter- 
mined to trust only to his memory, and I am bound to say that 
his memory has not disappointed his expectations, either in 
its fertility or its elasticity. Sir, I know not whether I used 
either one oath or the other. If I did, I am sincerely sorry for it. 
But I protest I would rather be the man who in a moment of | 
temporary irritation employed a “choleric phrase” than I 
would be one of those officers who have deliberately and vindic- 
tively come in such a spirit and for such an object to remember 
such an incident and swear a charge of “flat blasphemy ” 
against their colonel. May I not exclaim of them as Cassius 
did :— 


. * Braved by my brother: 
Checked like a bondman; all my faults observed, 
Set in a note-book: learned and conned by rote 
To cast into my teeth.” 


The materiality of this conversation does not turn upon an oath. 
It depends, as I have already said, upon the occasion out of 
which it arose and the results to which it led. I have already 
shown you that it did not and could not have occurred at the 








time at which Mr. Fitzsimon places it, and it did not produce 
the results which he attributes to it. But there happens to be 
a witness who gives a perfectly intelligible and credible account 
of the transaction, both as to its manner, its time, and its ocea- 
sion. That witness is Private Reynolds, the orderly-room clerk, 
who was called by the prosecutor on the 23rd of November to 
prove this conversation. If you read his evidence you will find 
that it bears out the characteristic distinction which throughout 
this trial has marked the difference of animus between the 
officers and soldiers who have been called by the prosecution. 
Take Reynolds's account of that conversation and I have nothing 
to object to in it, and I am sure you will see nothing in it to 
find fault with. He tells you expressly that this conversation 
took place after Private Little was brought up before Major 
Swindley. Now, this event took place on the 9th of May. If 
this be so, it is sufficiently evident that the state of things of 
which Sergeant-Major Lilley complained in court on the 7th of | 
May, and under which he is supposed to have suffered greatand | 
grievous hardships, did not arise out of this conversation. This | 


is, no doubt, the true version of the matter which the malevo- 
lence of the other witnesses has sought to pervert. Private 
Little was arrested, and properly arrested, in my judgment, for 
having, in direct disobedience of his orders, permitted a person 
—I care not whether male or female—to enter Sergeant-Major 
Lilley’s house. You know how Major Swindley treated this 
matier. Je tore up the crime in the face of the prisoner he 
admonished. I know, he says, now that there was no evidence 
against the prisoner. But why, then, did he admonish him? 
Major Swindley, who has so excellent a memory for my 
oaths, had forgotten that he had recorded this admonition under 
his own hand; and when he is confronted by his own entry he 
says it was all a mistake, and that he ought to have written 
“released.” But, with that singular ill-fortune which attended 
the earlier witnesses for the prosecution, Reynolds, who fol- 
lowed him almost immediately, says expressly that Major 
Swindley did admonish the prisoner. Major Swindley is, there- 
fore, directly contradicted on this point, both by Reynolds, the 
orderly-room clerk, and by his own handwriting. Under these 
circumstances do you not think I was perfectly justified in 
reproving Major Swindley for dealing with such a matter in such 
a manner? Can you doubt that the deliberate intention of 
this conduct on his part was to discredit my authority, which 
it was his bounden duty to sustain? And now look at the con- 
versation by the light of this transaction. If, as Reynolds tells 
Tous it took place after this event, and if when I rebuked 
ajor Swindley his allies and my opponents justified these 
proceedings on the ground of Sergeant-Major Lilley being 
a married man, then you can easily understand that I should 
summarily repudiate such an excuse for conniving at and even 
encouraging a grave breach of discipline on the part of a soldier, 
and a flagrant defiance of my authority on the part of an officer. 
Sir, if Reynolds tells the truth you can easily comprehend out 
of what materials this orderly-room conversation by which 
the prosecution set so much store has been mass PR 
I have now done with the second’charge. But before I leave 
it I must ask you one single question. This charge rests upon 
the unsupported testimony of Mr. Fitzsimon. You have heard, 
and, what is more important still, you have seen his evidence, 
and I ask you whether the reputation of any man living ought 
to suffer ie the testimony of Mr. Fitzsimon. Sir, 1 have now 
disposed of both the charges; and let me ask you what you 
think of the nature and character of this case. Do you not 
believe that those who set these calumnies afloat have, in order 
to gratify a wicked and personal malignity, trafficked in the 
accidental and unforeseen death of this unfortunate man? Do 
you not think that they have used the deathbed of Sergeant- 
Major Lilley to inflame popular prejudice, to pervert public 
justice, and made it the lever of a foul conspiracy to ruin the 
man whom they desired it to destroy? It is said that I 
oppressed Sergeant-Major Lilley, that I outraged Mrs. Lilley. 
I have examined this question from the positive evidence which 
has been adduced before you, and I have shown you that it dis- 
tinctly disproves the charges. But there is an intrinsic force about 
the negative evidence which is, if possible, still more conclusive. 
Here is a man supposed to be suffering under “great and 
grievous hardships,” and one naturally asks where are the 
complaints he uttered, where are the remonstrances he made. 
He saw adjutant after adjutant; he saw orderly officer after 
orderly officer. They asked him specially whether he had an 
complaints to make, and invariably he said he had none. I 
asked the sergeants of the guard, and they had heard of no 


_ complaints. One tells you he saw Lilley and his wife talking 


and laughing on the sofa. Another that he saw them walk off 
arm-in-arm to their new quarters. They sat together in their 
easy-chairs in the verandah. He goes to look at his tent. He 
does anything but complain. You have seen before you his 
most intimate friend, Sergeant-Major Cotton, and yet you have 
not heard the whisper of a complaint. You have seen Mrs. 
Cotton, the friend and nurse of his sick wife, yet no complaint. 
Mrs. Gibson, in whose house Mrs, Lilley died, is not here. But 
why is she not here? Do you think if she could have proved 
anything against me, those who set the prosecution in motion 
and have brought her husband here, would not have brought her 
here alsoP She is not here for the best of all reasons—that she 
has nothing to say. You have seen Sergeant-Major Garraway, 
who in his last quarters saw him every day, and he says he 
made no complaint. You have heard Assistant-Surgeon Bar- 
nett, who daily attended his sick wife, and even he speaks to no 
complaints. And don’t let it be said that he did not complain 
when there was anything to complain of, or that he did not get 
the redress on those occasions upon which he sought it. 
Sergeant Mittonette, who was examined on December 3, has 
told you that Sergeant-Major Lilley on one occasion did com- 
plain of the position of a sentry, and upon the complaint being 
made he was instantly removed. Why were not similar com- 
plaints made on other occasions, but because there was no 
ground for complaint? Nor let it be alleged that the prosecu- 
tion have not endeavoured to prove all the complaints at which 


_ they could arrive. You will remember the examination of 


Private Bryant, an important witness—he was the servant of 
Lilley during the arrest—and was called by the prreesnn for 
the express purpose of proving a complaint. And what was that 
complaint? Why this:—‘ He said he (Sergeant-Major Lilley) was 
very sorry for what happened tohim.” Sir, 1 have no doubt he 
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was. He had great reason to be so. But I should like to know 

what man who ever suffered a merited punishment would not 

make the same complaint. And this, with every intention and | 
desire to prove it, is the nearest thing to a complaint which the 
prosecution have been able to establish. Sir, under these cir- 
cumstances, why should I suppose there was any ground for 
complaint? The adjutant did not tell me—the orderly officer 
did not tell me—the doctors did not tell me of any complaints. 
And why did they not tell me of any complaints, except for the 
best of all reasons—that the man himself made no complaints 
because he had nothing to complain of? Sir, if such transactions 
as these of which I am accused had ever taken place, do you 
think they would not have been known in the regiment from the 
youngest recruit to the oldest soldier? What, Sir, Sergeant- 


Major Lilley, according to the theory of the prosecution, the | 
pride and the favourite of Inniskillings, was cruelly oppressed | 


by me, and his sick and dying wife brutally outraged! Would 


not the whole regiment have been in arms against the tyrant of | 


whom such things were believed? Would not every tongue | 
have testified their indignation? But what do you hear from | 
Captain Curtis P_ I will venture to say you have not forgotten 
the story of my departure from Mhow. What a spectacle! 
The murderer of Sergeant-Major Lilley is pursued by the 
cheers and the blessings of the brothers-in-arms of the injured 
man. They bid him God speed in the hour of his trial; they 
pray for the return of this harsh, wicked, unjust, tyrannical 
colonel. But that is not all. Miracle of miracles! the women 
of the 6th Dragoons beset his path only to shed tears at the 
departure of the unmanly persecutor of Mrs. Lilley. Does the 
prosecution suppose that the Court will not draw its own con- 
clusion from such an event? Will they not see that, whatever 
their officers may pretend, the regiment knew what was the 
truth, and that by a spontaneous and genuine impulse they gave 
their unanimous testimony against the calumnies which had 
been heaped upon the head of their colonel, and against the 
falsehoods which they knew were about to be shown against his 
honour by a malignant cabal? But there is another testimony 
with which the malice of my enemies has supplied me, or, 
should I not rather say, which Providence has vouchsafed to 
defend an innocent cause. I cannot call her before you; she is 
dead as she lived, the witness of truth, and “ being dead she 
yet speaketh.’ Iam accused of having persecuted to the 
death a just and innocent man. Is it so? F shall ask you to 
rest your decision not on the testimony of men who have been 
proved to be my malignant and inveterate enemies, but on that 
of a witness whose competence cannot be disputed. If Sergeant- 
Major Lilley was ill-used by me —if, to repeat the language of the 
charge on which I am arraigned, ‘The said Regimental Sergeant- 
Major Lilley was subjected at my hands to great and grievous 
hardships and sufferings,” there was one being who shared 
those sufferings and could testify alike to their severity and their 
injustice. I knew Sergeant-Major Lilley’s wife—the unhappy 
wife of an unhappy man. A better woman never existed. 
Afflicted with a mortal disease, my own wife had frequently 
visited her in her sickness, and, as far as she could, minis- 
tered to her needs. I speak in the presence of men who know 
what human nature is, who are accessible to its passions and 
sensible of its feelings. I speak as one who, in spite of the 
calumnies which have been heaped on my head, am not destitute 
of humanity nor incapable of affection. To Mrs. Lilley, the 
disgrace of her husband, even though justly inflicted, must have 
been a grievous sorrow. The pain which misconduct brings on 
those who are dear to us is one of the heaviest retributions of 
crime. If Sergeant-Major Lilley was the victim of injustice, 
who would have known it better, who would have felt it more 
deeply, than the wife by whom he was beloved? If, Sir, that 
of which I am accused were true, if one-tenth part of it were 
true, if the whole of it were not false, what language would have 
been too strong for the faithful wife of an injured man? Would 
not her dying breath have testified against the cruel injustice of 
the oppressor to whose persecution he had succumbed, and gone 
up to Heaven as the avenger of innocent blood? If Mrs. 
Lilley had believed that her husband was the victim of my 
injustice, there is nothing she might not and ought not to have 
said. It would have been possible to forgive in a mind tortured 
by grief and maddened by wrong that which proceeding from a 
cold and calculating vindictiveness inspires nothing but horror 
and disgust. If there be a witness little likely to be biased in 
my favour, if there be one who knew the truth, if there be one 
who was released from all sense of earthly fear and all hope of 
earthly favour by the overshadowing immunity of the grave, 
that witness was the wife of the man whose death it is sought 
to lay at my door. She was the partaker of his sufferings, the 
confidant of his secrets, the consoler of his griefs, the witness of 
his death, the administratrix of his wrongs. And what says 
Lilley? You must have seen her last letter. I could not put 
it in evidence. But, thank God, in every libel my enemies have 
proved it for me. Mark the purblindness of malignity—the 
stupidity of hate. The letter which my enemies have produced 
to inflame against me public execration, and to assure my certain 
destruction, is one which no fair, honest, right-judging man can | 
read, heartrending as it is, and not see in it the conclusive evi- | 
dence of my guiltlessness of this awful charge. Sir, I am | 
accused of cruelty, of vindictiveness, of hatred, and of oppression | 
towards this unhappy man. There was one being in the world 
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who next to God knew best if this were true. For herself she 
might not have complained, for women are patient under suffer- 
ing and meek under oppression. But what woman since the 
world began has endured with patience an injury to those that 
she loves? What woman, from the savage to the saint, is not 
inflamed by a vehemence not her own, and inspired with a fury 
opposed to her nature, by wrongs inflicted upon a child, upon 
a husband? If human nature be not a cheat and ex- 
perience a liar, then if this unhappy man died under 
my cruel oppression, his more unhappy wife did not, 
would not, could not have written that letter. It is true I 
am accused, it is true that men whose evidence in this 
court sufficiently denotes the spirit by which they are actuated, 
have testified against me. I dispute their competence ; 
I deny their credibility ; I denounce their motives ; I in- 
voke this testimony against them, and what shall counter- 
vail it? The law has always attributed a peculiar sanctity 
to evidence given in the article of death. I tender you, or 
rather my enemies tender you, sach evidence. It wants the sanc- 
tion of no oath, no human passion can pervert, the promptings 
of no earthly malice can suborn it. It is sealed by the irrevo- 
cable sanction of approaching dissolution, and the awful truth- 
fulness of imminent judgment. There is an eloquence about 
its expressive silence which far outweighs the wealth of words. 
Sir, there is one question which I think, at the close of this 
long inquiry, can hardly fail to be made,—Whence did this mass 
of falsehood originate ? Who organized this foul conspiracy P 
Who invented, who propagated, who connived at the story of 
the “ bomb-proof oven and the Black Hole of Calcutta?” 
Who was the ingenious inventor of the indignities to Mrs. 
Lilley ? Who thought of the “functions of nature performed 
in the presence of strange men?” These sort of stories don’t 
invent themselves. They have an author somewhere. I have 
not the honour of Mr. Fortescue’s acquaintance, but I have no 
reason to doubt that he is a gentleman in every way worthy of 
the noble name he bears. I give him every credit for having 
sincerely believed the statements he was induced to make; 
but I think he cannot and he will not let this matter rest 
where it is. He has vouched witnesses in the presence of 
Parliament for the truth of assertions which are now proved 
to have been wholly false. The honour of Mr. Fortescue 
seems to me to demand, the dignity of Parliament seems to 
require, that he should help to expose the fraud 
of which he has been the dupe. The country is in the habit 
of taking for granted assertions thus vouched in public by 
honourable men. When such men have been deceived they 
owe it to themselves and to others to give up their authority. 
I think Mr. Fortescue will feel that he owes some explana- 
tion of this matter to the officer he has so cruelly wronged, 
and to the nation he has so expensively misguided. And, 
Sir, what I say of Mr. Fortescue, I say also of the nobler 
portions of the English press. They have inflicted on me 
great suffering and irreparable injury, but I believe they have 
done it unwittingly. It is, I know, the high and honourable 
function of a free press to call for justice upon wrong-doers, 
and to defend the cause of the innocent. I have no doubt 
that in what they have done they thought they were acting 
upon reliable information and performing a paramount 
duty. But I think they owe it to themselves and to the 
public to put others on their guard against those who have 
thus deceived them. I think that when this trial is over, they 
will consider that there is some reparation to be made, and that 
there remains another injustice to redress. The press of India 
in this respect has already set an honourable example. The 
Times of India, which was one of my bitterest opponents, has 
expressed in the most honourable manner its regret at having 
given credence to the volumes of correspondence with which 
Mr. Smales had plied it. They say, and they say it truly, “ It 
is the fact, we fear, that the late Sergeant-Major Lilley was 
more the victim of Paymaster Smales than of Colonel Crawley.” 
I know, Sir, there are journals of another stamp who will con- 
tinue to repeat exploded falsehoods and to reproduce refuted 
slander. But I heed them not. ‘These are not the legitimate 
exponents of the sentiments of a just and generous nation—a 
nation which is honourably vehement in its indignation against 
supposed oppression, but which is equally frank in its repent- 
ance for unintentional injustice. And now, Sir, this long and 
tedious address must have an end. Forgive me if I have wearied 
you. Remember what a spring-tide of obloquy I have had to 
roll back, and to crowd into a few hours a defence against 
months of calumny. Permit me, before I close, to tender to the 
prosecution my acknowledgment of the fairness and the courtesy 
with which they have performed a painful duty. That fairness 
and that courtesy I know I had the right to expect both from 
the official position and the personal character of the gentlemen 
who have conducted it. But it is not the less fitting that I 
should here acknowledge it. I trust they will pardon. any 
impatience which I may have exhibited in a long and anxious 
struggle. And now, Sir, this contest is over. Ihave fought a 
battle which is not mine alone, but that of every one who ma 

be similarly placed. I have fought the battle of the Englis 

army against secret conspiracy and anonymous slander. — There 
is no one so high whom such treacherous blows may not 
reach ; there is no one so low that he can escape this crawling 


| venom. If in exhibiting the triumph of truth and exposing 
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the machinations of falsehood I shall have contributed to 
deter men from the repetition of such attempts; if from this 
example others shall have learnt not to give too ready an ear 
to imputations upon the honour of absent men serving their 
country abroad; if the experience of this trial shall make such 
another event impossible, the English army and the English 
nation will have gained by my loss; and much as I have suf- 
fered I shall have the satisfaction of feeling that I have at least 
not suffered in vain. I have fought this gigantic battle, and I 
have fought it alone. Ihave foughtit with no friend but truth, 
and no protector but the All-knowing and the All-mighty. My 
enemies’ name is legion, but against such defence their malignity 
was impotent for harm. They have sought my shame, and they 
have accomplished their own. They have attempted my ruin. 
I will not deny them the satisfaction of knowing that they will 
have partly succeeded. The cost of this tremendous struggle 
will have exhausted that slender fortune which is the only pro- 
vision of those who are dearer to me than myself. Sir, let them 
enjoy their triumph. It is the only one they willobtain. They 
may have ruined my fortune, my reputation is beyond their 
reach. They have filched from me what is but trash; it 
will be for you to give me back that without which I am poor 
indeed. My part is done; yours yet remains. I know what 
your sentence must be, because it will be in accordance with the 
evidence and according to the truth. I cannot hope that you 
will in every detail consider my conduét faultless. cannot ex- 
pect that in the long course of these trying events you may not 
discover in my behaviour, under unexampled difficulties, some 
errors of judgment, and some defects of temper. I can only 
say, let those who are without such sins cast at me the first 
stone. But of these grave and serious charges I know you must 
absolve me, for I know I am innocent of them. You will give 
me back my character; you will give me back my sword—a 
sword which has been for thirty years—ay, and which shall be 
again—at the service of a nation at whose hands, in the language 
of the charge, I have suffered “‘ great and grievous hardships.” 
You will redeem what remains to me of life from dishonour, and 
you will rescue my memory from disgrace. Sir, I await the 
sentence of the Court. 





ALconoL rrom Gas.—The industrial world has for some time been 
much interested in the reported progress of a process for producing 
alcohol from ordinary illuminating gas at a very low cost,—some five 
and twenty francs per litre. A sample appeared amongst the 
curiosities of the late Exhibition. Moreover, we have had accounts, 
in some of the continental journals, of the manufacture being carried 
on at St. Quentin, the apparatus receiving coal at one side and turning 
out spirit at the other. These are exaggerations. of certain results 
obtained by a company organized at St. Quentin for the practical 
application of M. Cotelle’s patent, which is founded on the experiment 
of Berthelot, in 1855, by means of which he accomplished the synthesis 
of alcohol by causing the absorption of olefiant gas by sulphuric acid, 
thus converting it into sulpho-vinic acid, a compound readily turned 
into aleohol by processes long ago known. ‘This experiment was made 
known by Hennell thirty years ago. M. Cotelle employs illuminating 
gas, which contains from 4 to 12 per cent. of olefiant gas, after 
separating which by sulphuric acid there remains a gaseous mixture 
very suitable for burning, so that this alcoholic ingredient ought to 
cost but very little, especially if the manufacture be undertaken at 
the mines, so as to take advantage of the gas which issues from the 
coke furnaces. To produce one hectolitre or 20 gallons of alcohol of 90 
per cent., M. Cotelle uses not more than 40 cubic metres of olefiant gas, 
which corresponds to about two tons of the coal used at St. Quentin. 
But the difficulty is not solely in the production of olefiant 
gas; there is also needed a large amount of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. This, used at a strength of 66°, remains after the 
completion of the work at only 20° or 25°. It therefore requires 
concentration by a new process, or to be utilized in its diluted state, 
for a hectolitre of alcohol requires for its production 1,500 kilometres 
of sulphuric acid at 66°. This series of difficulties is gradually being 
oyercome.. The following is Cotelle’s process. Starting with the 
purification of the gas, it is freed from sulpho-hydric acid and ammonia, 
then desiccated over sulphuric acid. Drawn along by suction like that 
of a pump, the dry gas is directed to a column of glass or sandstone 
furnished with trays or diaphragms pierced with small holes, from 
which sulphuric acid descends to meet and dissolve the olefiant gas. 
The solution takes places slowly, the apparatus requiring as many as 
forty trays to distribute enough sulphuric acid to absorb the gas and 
be saturated with it. The sulpho-vinic acid thus obtained is next 
treated with five times its volume of water which carries over the 
alcoholic product. The vapours are condensed, and the alcoholic 
liquid thus. obtained is redistilled over a little lime to separate any 
sulphuric acid which may have come over in. the first distillation ; and 
the liquid thus obtained is rectified to produce alcohol at 90°. The 
residue of the operation is, as we have stated, sulphuric acid at 20° or 
25° and a gas fit for burning or fuel. 


ConcenTRATION OF Minera Waters.—Sea-water in freezing forms 
flakes of ice of nearly pure water, leaving a residue of extremely 
saline liquid, which in northern countries is utilized in the production 
of salt. Recently Dr. Robinet applied freezing to the purification of 
fresh water, and found it effectual in ridding it of the magnesia, lime, 
and other salts which commonly occur in it. It is now proposed to 
procure water on ship-board by congelation by means of Carre’s 
apparatus, instead of by evaporation. The same means is being made 
use of for the concentration of mineral waters—a problem long 
attempted to be solved by heat, but which failed because the gas 
originally in solution was expelled. Cold works better. Dr. Henry, 
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of Paris, has experimented with forty different varieties of water, and 
finds it possible by congelation to reduce mineral waters to one- 
fifteenth, or even one-twentieth of their original volume without 
producing any alteration in the gases contained in them. One hundred 
litres of mineral water can thus be reduced to five for transportation ; 
and moreover the ice itself is valuable, 


AN immense hydraulic shearing machine, weighing 24 tons, has 
been manufactured at the Cromwell Works, Birmingham, for the 
Russian Government. It has a power of pressure equal to a 
1,000 tons, and is able to snip to pieces a bar of cold iron six inches 
square. 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, 
AstaTic—At 3 P.m. 
TUESDAY. 

Erunotogica.— At 8 p.m. 1. ‘First Steps towards the Domestication of 
Animals.” By F. Galton, Esq. 2. ‘‘On the British God Mogor and the 
Religion of the Northumbrians,” By the Rev, G, Rome Hall. 

SATURDAY. 


Royrat Instrrvrron—At 3 p.m. Juvenile Lecture. ‘On Electricity at Rest and 
Electricity in Motion,” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR TEE WEEK. 


Alford (Dean), The Queen’s English. Feap., 5s. 

Analysis of Proceedings in Common Law Actions. 8vo., 1s. 

Annals of the Army of the Cumberland. 8vo., 18s. 

Art Journal Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1862. Folio, 21s. 

A Woman’s Romance. By F. W. Robertson. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1, lls. 6d. 

Baillie (Rev. J.), Christ Our Life. Feap., 3s. 

Ballantyne’s Miscellany. Vols. 1 to 3. Feap., 1s, each, 

Barnard (Rev. M. R.), Sport in Norway. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Beeton’s Illuminated Bible. Royal 8vo., £3. 3s. 

Bellars and Davie’s Guide for Stamp Collectors. Feap., 1s. 

Bonar (Rev. H.), Hymns for Faith and Hope. 2nd series, 32mo., 1s, 6d. 

Boy’s Book of Rock Work Modelling. Royal 8vo., 2s, 

Book (The) and its Missions. Vol. 8. 8vo., 4s. 

Browning (Mrs.), Poems, 6thedit. 4 vols. Feap., 24s. 

Burgh (W. A.), Treatise on Sugar Machinery. 4to., 30s. 

Burton (R. F.), Abbeokuta and the Cameroons Mountains, 2 vols, Cr, 8vo., 
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Charity at Home. 18mo., 2s. 

Children’s Songs of Town and Country Life. Royal 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Child’s Picture Scrap Book. Coloured Illustrations. Folio, 10s, 6d. 

Children’s Party (The). Cr. 8vo., 1s. " 

Christian Treasury. Vol. for 1863. Royal 8vo., 63. 6d. 

Clarke (M.), Farrago; or, Facts, Fun, and Fancies. Feap., 1s. 

Colenso (Bp.), on the Pentateuch. Part 4. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Cutts (Rev. E, L.), on the Christmas Decoration of Churches, 2nd edit. 8vo., 5s, 

Davidson's Precedents in Conveyancing. Vol. 4. S8vo., 23s. 

Davies (Rev. J. L.), Baptism, Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper. Feap., 
ls. 6d. 

Delara’s Art of Illuminating. 7th edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Doyle (R.), Birdseye Views of Society. Oblong folio, 15s. 

Easy Rhymes for Young Children. 18mo., 1s. 

Galloway (Rev. W. B.), Isaiah’s Testimony for Jesus. 8vod., 14s. 

Gatty (Mrs.), Parables from Nature. 4th series. 32mo., 2s, 

Gentle Life (The) : Essays. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Goddard (Julia), More Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Greene (R.), Manual of the Ceelenterata. 2ud edit. Feap., 5s. 

Gutch’s Literary Register, 1864. 3s. 6d. 

Hannam (Rev. T.), Pulpit Assistant. Vol. 4. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Harry's Vacation. By W.C. Richards. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Headland (E.) and Swete (H. B.), on the Epistle to tue Thessalonians, 
Fea dey is. 

ds made Happy. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Homilist (The), Vol. 2. 3rd Series, Cr. Svo., 5s. 6d. 

Harace’s Odes. Books 1 and 2. With Literal Translations by C. Dalton, 
Svo., 5s. 

House (The) of Elmore. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library,—Lost and Saved. By Mrs, Norton, 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Ingelow (Jean), Poems. 4th edit. Feap., 5s, 

Italy : Classical, Historical, and Picturesque. Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Jeanes (W.), Modern Confectioner, New edit. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Lame John, 18mo., ls. 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1864. Royal 8vo,, £1. 11s. 6d. 

London Society. Vol. 4. 8vo., 9s. 6d. 

Maclaren (Rev. A.), Sermons preached in Manchester. Cr, 8vo., 73, 6d, 

Macleod (Rev. N.), Daily Meditations. Feap., 3s. 

Maguire (Rev. R.), Lectures on the Miracles. Feap., 1s. 

Margy and her Feather, 18mo.,, ls. 

Mason (C. W.) Poems and Songs. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Moon (G. Washington), Poems. Feap., 5s. 

Mozley (Sir V.), Natural History of Tutbury, Royal 8vo., 21s. 

My Farm of Edgewood. Cr. 8vo., 83. 6d. 

Neckam (A.), De Naturis Rerum. Edited by J. Wright. Royal 8yo., 10s. 

Nightingale (Florence), Notes in Hospitals. 3rd edit. 4to., 18s. 

Nystrom’s Pocket-Bock of Mechanics.—1864. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Norton (Mrs.), Lady of La Garaye. New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Original Acrostics. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Palmer (Sir R.), Book of Praise, Large type. S8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Pet Marjorie. Feap., 1s. 

Pennell (H. C.), Family Fairy Tales. 16mo., 4s. 6d. 

Power (Rev. P. B.), Failure and Discipline. New edit. 18mo., is. 6d. 

Popular Educator. New Series. Vol. 4. Royal 8vo., 5s. 

Practical Hints on Church Floral Decoration. 3rd edit. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 

Purton (W.), Philocalia: Essays on Beauty, 8vo., 5s. 

Raymond (i), The Power of Little Things. 1S8mo., ls, 

Reade (C.), Hard Cash. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d, 

Reade (W. W.), Savage Africa. 8vo., 21s. 

Renan (E.), Life of Jesus. Translated. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Richter (J. P.), Levana. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Rowe (Rev. C. G.), The Fisherman's Niece, Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Robertson (F. W.), Sermons at Brighton. Vol. 4. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sir Goodwin's Folly. By A. Locker. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Six Sisters ve of the Valley. By Rev, W. B. Moore, 3 vols. Cr. Sv0i, 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Smith (J. W.), Manual of Equity Jurisprudence. 7th edit. 12mo., 12s. 

Speke (Capt.j, Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 8vo., 21s. 

Stewart (D.), Outlines of Moral Philosophy. New edition. Feap, 3s. 6d. 

Story of Ada. 2nd edit. 16mo., 1s. 6d. 

Sunday Alphabet (The). Royal 8vo., boards, 2s, 6d. 

Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. Cheap edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Sunlight through the Mist. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

Taylor (C.), Geometrical Conics, Cr. 8vo., 78, 6d. 

Trench (Archbishop), Notes on the Parables. 4th edit, 8vo., 12s. 

Wars (The) of Wapsburg. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” Feap., 5s, 

Webster’s Portable Dictionary. Condensed by Robson. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Woodford (Rev. J. R.), Christian Sanctity: Four Sermons. Feap., 3s, 

Ye Booke of Pictures, painted by Ancient People, 8yo., 1s, 

Ye Book of Sense. Crown 4to., 5s. 

Zoe's Bible; a Story, By G, KR, Wynne, 18mo., ls, 
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